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HERISTAL'S     WIFE 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HERISTAL 

MARCUS  HERISTAL  stood  in  the  solitude  of  his 
great  library,  his  back  to  the  leaping  fire,  his 
face  to  the  great  oriel  window  through  which  the  delicate 
shining  of  the  February  sunlight  could  be  seen,  playing 
upon  leafless  trees,  and  the  white  mistiness  of  frost- 
encrusted  lawn  ;  and  it  was  the  face  of  a  man  conscious  of 
a  task  before  him  which  required  skilful  manipulation, 
yet  conscious  also  of  some  inherent  and  intuitive  ability 
to  handle  a  difficult  situation. 

He  was  a  very  tall  man,  some  six  foot  three  in  height, 
and  looking  even  more  from  the  fact  that,  though  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular,  he  was  very  spare  in  build. 

A  fine-looking  rather  than  a  handsome  man,  his  was  a 
face  which  was  extremely  distinguished,  with  a  look  of 
race  and  descent  in  every  clean-cut  feature.  The  bony 
structure  of  the  face  was  rather  unusually  noticeable, 
with  the  jut  of  a  rather  prominent  aquiline  nose,  its 
nostrils  finely  cut,  a  forceful  chin,  and  a  straight  firm 
mouth  which  in  repose  gave  an  effect  of  sternness.  Eyes 
somewhat  deeply  set,  dark  grey  in  colour  with  a  calm 
level  directness  of  outlook,  which  could  kindle  in  a 
very  attractive  way,  or  more  occasionally  soften  to 
a  tenderness  which  transformed  the  whole  face. 

Marcus  Heristal  had  succeeded  to  title  and  estates 
only  three  months  ago.  He  had  succeeded  his  grand- 
father as  seventh  baron  of  the  line.    There  had  been 
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no  child  save  his  father,  who  had  died  seven  years  pre- 
viously, and  his  mother  Marcus  could  not  remember. 
His  own  life  had  been  somewhat  solitary  ;  but  it  had 
been  full  of  interest  for  him.  His  father  loved  travel ; 
the  lad  had  loved  adventure,  and  had  known  much  of 
it.  His  education  had  been  carried  on  along  normal 
lines — the  grandfather  had  seen  to  that.  But  in  his 
holidays  and  vacations  he  had  joined  his  father  abroad, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  had  struck  out  a  line  of 
his  own,  which  his  father  had  suggested,  and  which 
offered  extremely  interesting  experiences  and  as  much 
of  travel  and  adventure  as  his  nature  craved. 

Mr.  Heristal,  who  had  some  capital  at  command, 
had  developed  a  fancy  for  purchasing  a  dilapidated 
villa  or  vineyard  or  ancient  chateau  or  tract  of  waste 
land,  spending  freely  in  developing  the  resources  of 
such  a  spot,  and  selling  again  at  a  satisfactory  though 
not  excessive  profit.  His  first  ventures  had  been  with 
a  view  to  some  residence  for  himself  and  his  son,  but 
the  roving  fit  was  strong  upon  him,  and,  after  all,  no 
residence  would  really  be  permanent,  since  he  and  the 
boy  must  eventually  inherit  the  Heristal  titles  and 
honours. 

Occasionally,  the  old  Lord  Heristal  suggested  half- 
heartedly that  son  and  grandson  might  with  advantage 
make  a  home  with  him — ^recluse  though  he  had  become. 
But  the  delight  of  their  method  of  living  had  its  grip 
upon  both  father  and  son,  and  they  very  well  knew 
that  their  presence  at  Heristal  was  not  really  wanted. 
They  had  now  a  good  command  of  capital.  Their 
ventures  were  made  on  a  larger  scale.  Their  successes 
were  the  rule,  their  failures  the  exception.  Marcus 
found  himself  a  rich  man  on  his  father's  death  ;  but 
he  continued  to  adventure  his  capital  in  the  same  fashion. 
At  the  time  of  his  succession  to  the  barony  and  Heristal 
Castle,  he  owned  property  in  many  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  was  only  waiting  till  the  necessary  business 
incident  to  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  had 
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been  put  through,  before  starting  off  to  reaHze  some  of 
this  property  now  on  the  market,  and  wind  up  his  affairs 
in  other  lands. 

One  friendship  Marcus  had  made  during  his  young 
manhood.  His  father  had  one  relation  of  his  own  race , 
a  second  cousin,  Reginald  Heristal  by  name,  to  whom 
he  and  his  son  had  been  much  attached.  About  twelve 
years  older  than  Marcus  and  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Heristal,  he  became  the  friend  and  intimate  of 
both.  The  tragedy  of  his  hfe  had  been  a  very  early 
marriage  with  a  lovely  girl  of  Italian  extraction,  whom 
his  kinsmen  had  never  seen.  There  had  been  one  little 
girl,  whose  birth  had  cost  the  mother  her  life.  The 
child  had  been  reared  during  her  earliest  years  by  some 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  a  convent.  From  time  to  time 
Marcus  had  heard  her  mentioned — "  little  Lenore  " 
his  cousin  called  the  child — ^as  having  been  sent  to  some 
school,  generally  a  convent  school,  and  later  on  in  her 
girlhood  to  an  Anglican  sisterhood  in  Devonshire,  so  as 
to  become  conversant  with  the  language  and  traditions 
of  the  country  to  which  she  really  belonged. 

Then  three  years  ago,  when  Marcus  was  five-and- 
twenty,  and  was  back  on  a  visit  to  England  himself, 
the  utterly  unexpected  happened. 

Reginald  Heristal  had  settled  himself  in  a  pleasant 
furnished  house  in  Devonshire,  which  he  rented  by 
the  year,  and  Lenore,  who  was  then  eighteen,  was  to 
come  to  him  there. 

Marcus  was  with  his  cousin  when  the  "  little  Lenore  " 
arrived  ;  and  on  her  appearance  upon  the  scene  this 
utterly  unexpected  denouement  took  place. 

Marcus  fell  in  love  with  her  practically  at  first  sight. 

She  was  then  a  slip  of  a  girl,  tall  and  slender,  with 
delicate  features  very  beautifully  cut,  a  transparent 
complexion  ordinarily  pale,  though  capable  of  a  lovely 
flush  in  moments  of  excitement.  Beneath  the  perfect 
arch  of  night -black  brows  a  pair  of  dreamy  dark  eyes 
of  haunting  beauty  looked  out.     The  expression  was 
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strangely  imaginative  ;  often  the  night-black  pools  of 
mystery  seemed  to  glow  with  an  inward  light  which  it 
caught  his  breath  to  watch.  He  talked  with  her  very 
little.  He  was  conscious  in  her  presence  of  some  quality 
of  remoteness,  something  supremely  delicate  in  her 
mental  poise.  Her  voice  was  low  and  full  of  musical 
cadences.  But  she  seldom  spoke  in  his  presence.  She 
spent  her  time  for  the  most  part  in  the  garden,  or  in 
the  little  old  church  at  the  gates.  Her  life  had  accus- 
tomed her  to  keeping  hours  of  meditation  and  devotion. 

Lenore  never  missed  a  service.  Marcus  had  never 
attended  so  many  as  during  that  week,  when  he  knew 
that,  unseen  by  her,  he  could  watch  her  at  her  devotions. 
The  dark  bowed  head,  its  thick  silky  clustering  curls 
covered  by  a  lace  mantilla,  the  lovely  upturned  face 
he  glimpsed  at  times,  the  grace  of  the  slender  shape, 
held  his  eyes.  The  sound  of  her  low  sweet  voice  intoning 
the  responses  was  music  to  his  ears. 

Before  he  left,  he  had  told  his  secret  to  the  father. 
Later  on,  he  came  again,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  the  girl.  She  received  his  confession  with  widely 
opened  considering  eyes,  with  no  access  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  and  in  a  soft  silence  symptomatic  with  her  of 
that  dreamy  habit  of  mind  which  is  slow  to  take  full 
cognisance  of  exterior  and  material  things.  When 
spoken,  her  answer  had  been  gentle,  yet  decisive.  She 
felt  no  desire  for  marriage.  She  had  come  to  be  with 
her  father.  She  wished  to  assist  him  and  to  make  his 
home  happy.  She  must  try  to  take  her  mother's  place 
in  his  lonely  life.  Beyond  that  she  had  no  thought. 
There  was  in  her  being  a  strange  mingling  of  the  innocent 
unknowing  child,  and  the  mystically  swayed  maiden, 
whose  aspirations  rise  far  above  the  plane  of  mortality. 
Marcus  knew  himself  beaten.  He  had  been  premature. 
She  was  scarcely  out  of  her  cloistered  life  ;  of  the  life 
outside  its  walls  she  had  no  understanding.  She  was 
not  even  greatly  disturbed  or  fluttered  by  his  suggestion,  so 
gentle  was  the  form  his  wooing  had  worn.   They  remained 
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friends,  as  they  had  been  before  ;  and  with  the  flight  of 
time  this  friendship  became  firmly  cemented,  and  he  was 
content. 

Then  at  the  time  when  old  Lord  Heristal  lay  slowly 
dying,  Lenore's  father  was  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly 
ill.  The  term  of  occupation  of  their  Devonshire  house 
was  just  expiring  ;  the  medical  men  hurried  the  patient 
up  to  London  and  into  a  nursing  home,  where  after 
two  severe  operations  he  succumbed  and  died ;  whilst 
Lenore,  who  had  spent  the  inclement  winter  weeks 
tramping  between  her  lodgings  and  the  Nursing  Home, 
was  prostrated  by  illness  herself,  which  developed  after 
the  funeral  into  double  pneumonia,  and  she  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  her  life. 

Marcus,  by  that  time  Lord  Heristal  and  head  of  the 
family,  took  matters  into  his  own  hands.  Lenore  had 
been  in  charge  of  a  most  excellent  nurse,  who  had  a 
little  home  of  her  own,  where  a  few  patients  could  be 
accommodated.  But  she  was  about  to  give  up  a  life 
which  had  grown  somewhat  too  hard  for  her  of  late 
years.  Lord  Heristal  made  her  a  generous  offer.  She 
was  to  bring  Miss  Heristal  down  to  Heristal  Castle  as 
soon  as  leave  could  be  obtained  for  the  transit  by  private 
motor-car  ;  and  after  that  to  take  her  abroad  to  avoid 
the  inclemencies  of  the  English  spring.  Lord  Heristal 
making  all  arrangements  for  their  journey  and  their 
destination. 

For  Marcus  had  learned  on  the  death  of  Reginald 
Heristal  that  his  cousin's  pecuniary  affairs  were  in 
hopeless  condition.  Advised  by  an  unscrupulous  lawyer, 
he  had  been  practically  living  on  capital  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  plain  (though  it  could  not  be  proved)  that 
quite  a  large  slice  of  his  property  had  been  made  away 
with,  including  the  portion  of  his  wife,  which  he  had 
believed  was  safely  secured  to  Lenore.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  almost  nothing  for  Lenore  to  inherit. 

But  Marcus  was  her  guardian,  and  although  she  would 
be  of  age  now  in  two  or  three  months,  this  gave  him 
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his  present  opportunity — or  so  he  hoped — of  bringing 
into  being  a  certain  plan,  which  he  trusted  might  be 
easily  carried  through,  in  measure  owing  to  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  her  temperamental  detachment 
from  the  things  of  material  life. 

Slowly  the  door  opened.  In  came  the  nurse,  her 
kindly  face  all  smiles,  her  strong  capable  hand  giving 
some  support  to  the  feeble  steps  of  her  charge.  Lenore 
looked  scarcely  older  than  when  he  had  seen  her  first 
three  years  ago,  so  slender  and  childlike  was  her  appear- 
ance in  her  clinging  black  draperies.  Her  great  dark 
eyes  sought  his  face  with  a  pathetic  wistfulness of  appeal. 
She  looked  terribly  fragile,  and  his  heart  ached  for  her  ; 
but  Nurse  Frome  settled  her  comfortably  in  the  big  chair 
placed  for  her  beside  the  paper-strewn  table,  and  with 
plenty  of  cheerful  words  for  them  both  left  them  together 
for  this  needful  business  conference. 

Although  Lenore  had  been  a  week  at  Heristal  Castle, 
she  had  scarcely  seen  her  kinsman  till  now.  She  occupied 
with  Nurse  Frome  a  wing  of  her  own.  Marcus  had  been 
there  on  her  arrival,  to  superintend  her  transit  to  her 
rooms  ;  but  after  that  he  wished  her  to  dismiss  from 
her  mind  the  thought  that  he  was  her  host.  As  head 
of  the  house  he  had  the  right  to  bring  her  here  ;  but 
not  with  any  view  of  intruding  upon  her.  As  for  renewing 
his  suit — he  had  set  that  matter  far  from  him.  It 
was  quite  unthinkable  that  it  should  ever  take  form 
again  whilst  she  was  in  his  charge. 

Lenore  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  her  tall  kinsman. 
She  looked  at  him  now  with  an  expression  full  of  confidence 
and  sweetness. 

"  I  do  not  try  to  thank  you,  Marcus,  for  all  that  you 
have  done  and  been  to  us.  .  .  ." 

"  That  is  not  needed  between  us,  is  it,  Lenore  ?  I 
wish  that  I  could  have  done  more.  But  let  us  leave  all 
that.  We  have  now  to  think  of  the  next  step.  You 
know  that  you  are  ordered  abroad  for  some  months — 
that  probably  you  should  remain  through  next  winter 
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also  in  a  warm  and  pleasant  climate.  Nurse  Frome 
will  go  with  you  ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  found  the 
right  place." 

"  Have  you,  Marcus  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Have  all  these 
papers  spread  on  your  table  anything  to  do  with 
it?  " 

He  looked  steadily  at  her.  He  seemed  to  be  com- 
muning with  himself.     He  spoke  : 

"  Lenore,  you  remember  my  telling  you  the  story 
about  a  property  I  had  acquired  in  that  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  looking  towards  the  Algerian  coast — the 
house  and  its  gardens — and  the  story  which  attached 
to  it  ?  " 

Her  big  dark  eyes  lifted  to  his  with  a  softly  shining 
eagerness  of  expression. 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it,  Marcus  !  I  was  so  inter- 
ested. I  always  am  about  such  places,  which  have  been 
Church  property  once  and  then  changed  into  other  uses. 
That  makes  me  sorry,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
done.     But  that,  of  course,  is  not  your  act." 

"No,"  he  answered.  "  In  this  case  the  change  was 
made  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  property 
has  changed  hands  many  times  since.  Lenore,  would 
it  please  you  to  see  that  place  ?  Would  you  like  to 
live  for  a  time  in  Saint  Cecilia's  island,  and  grow  well  and 
strong  there  ?  " 

"  Marcus — it  would  be  beautiful,  I  think.  And  it  is 
your  house  now,  is  it  not  ?  " 

For  a  few  moments  he  paused,  his  steady  eyes  upon  her 
sensitive  face. 

"  It  has  been  mine  for  a  term,"  he  answered.  "  But 
it  is  just  changing  hands  now.  Those  papers  on  the 
table  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Lenore,  I  will  not  beat 
about  the  bush.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  just 
this.  La  Maison  Monastere,  as  it  is  named,  belongs  now 
to  you.  As  your  guardian  I  hold  authority  over  it  still ; 
but  in  a  few  months  more  it  will  be  absolutely  yours  to  do 
with  as  you  will." 
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Her  sensitive  face  suddenly  flushed,  and  then  gradually 
grew  pale. 

"  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
Marcus." 

"  I  will  try  in  a  few  words  to  say  what  is  necessary. 
Your  father  consulted  me  about  his  affairs  when  he  felt 
himself  past  recovery.  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered 
that  they  were  in  a  confused  state.  It  worried  him 
sadly.  And  I  made  a  suggestion  to  him.  I  am,  as 
you  probably  know,  possessed  of  several  properties  in 
different  countries,  which  I  am  going  to  sell  off  now  that 
I  am  owner  of  Heristal.  One  of  these  is  this  Maison 
Monastere,  in  which  you  once  showed  interest.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  this  should  be  transferred  to  you,  in 
lieu  of  what  you  might  eventually  inherit  from  him  after 
his  affairs  were  put  in  order.  But  as  this  settlement  would 
take  time,  and  as  the  sale  or  transfer  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter,  we  decided  that  it  should  be  put  through 
at  once.  It  will  secure  you  a  home  and  an  adf;quate 
income  for  its  maintenance,  which  I  need  not  explain 
about  now,  as  until  you  come  of  age  you  wiU  not  need 
to  master  the  technical  details.  It  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  grasp  these  after  you  have  been  living  there  for  a 
time.  But  when  you  leave  England,  you  go  to  your  own 
house." 

Her  eyes  never  left  his  face.  Often  he  had  watched 
them  and  thought  of  them  as  homes  alike  of  delicate 
dreams  and  of  mystic  musings.  But  now  there  was  a 
different  look  in  them,  very  earnest,  just  a  little  per- 
plexed, yet  gradually  growing  in  determination,  just  as 
did  the  lines  of  her  pale  spiritual  face. 

"  Marcus,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  really  mean. 
You  are  making  me  a  great  and  beautiful  gift,  because 
you  do  not  know  how  things  will  be  for  me  when  all 
comes  to  be  known  about  our  affairs.  Do  not  try  and 
deceive  me,  Marcus.  Let  me  know  the  truth.  What 
you  are  offering  me  is  just  a  splendid  gift  from  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  quite  tell  as  to  that.     I  may  be  able  to 
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save  more  from  the  wreck  than  looks  probable  at  this 
moment."  He  had  to  speak  the  truth  with  those  eyes 
upon  him.  "  But  even  should  it  work  out  as  in  part — 
in  large  part— my  gift  to  you,  Lenore  ;  the  gift  of  the 
head  of  the  house  to  his  ward  and  kinswoman  on  her 
coming  of  age,  would  that  irk  or  displease  you  so  much  ? 
I  think  you  would  be  happy  in  your  home." 

"  I  think  I  should.  I  thought  so  when  you  told 
me  of  it.  Marcus,  I  want  to  go  there.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  good  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  can  only  accept 
such    a    gift  on  one  condition.     I   can  only  go  there 

H-S    •    •    • 

She  paused.  Her  face  flushed  and  paled  ;  her  eyes 
had  the  shining  of  stars  as  she  raised  them  for  a  moment 
and  dropped  them  again.  Her  loveliness  clutched  at  his 
heart. 

"  As  what,  Lenore  ?  Let  me  hear  it  all.  Do  not  be 
afraid." 

She  looked  long  at  him,  and  then  the  words  came  in  a 
low  sweet  whisper — 

"  As  your  wife,  Marcus." 


CHAPTER  n 

A      TROTHPLIGHT 

"AS  your  wife,  Marcus." 

S\.  Those  were  the  words  which  Lenore  had  spoken 
— spoken  very  low,  and  with  a  glance  which  thrilled 
his  very  soul.  His  wife  !  That  exquisite  creature  ! 
The  being  whom  for  three  long  years  he  had  loved  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  strong,  self-restrained  nature,  and  knew 
that  for  him  there  would  be  no  change. 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  a  soft  gentleness  of  expres- 
sion which  always  thrilled  him  to  the  core.  There  was 
no  trace  of  confusion  or  embarrassment  in  that  look.     It 
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held  in  its  scope  some  element  of  unsullied  childhood, 
just  as  her  frail  lithe  form  retained  the  flower-like  grace 
of  those  who  keep  the  dew  of  radiant  youth  fresh  within 
them.  He  gazed  at  her,  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  and  very 
quietly  put  a  question. 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  Lenore  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
be — my  wife  ?  " 

There  was  a  swift  appeal  in  the  dark  eyes  lifted  to  his 
face. 

"  You  know  you  asked  me  once,  Marcus.  But  I 
scarcely  knew  you  then.  I  know  you  a  great  deal  better 
now.  Father  loved  you.  He  has  talked  to  me  a  great 
deal.  He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  this. 
Perhaps  he  does  know.  I  would  like  to  be  your  wife, 
Marcus.     Truly  I  would." 

There  was  no  doubting  the  sincerity  of  those  words  ; 
and  yet  as  he  met  the  clear,  pure  shining  of  those  virginal 
eyes,  Marcus  Heristal  knew  as  well  as  though  all  her 
sweet  soul  lay  bai'e  before  him,  that  she  no  more  knew 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the  marriage  bond  than 
the  child  gauges  its  powers  who  plays  beside  the  advancing 
waves  of  the  strong  salt  sea. 

Could  he  take  advantage  of  such  ignorance  and  inno- 
cence ?  Might  there  not  be  some  risk  to  face  which 
might  bring  bitter  fruit  into  being  later  on  ?  That  she 
should  turn  to  him  with  this  adorable  confidence  and 
affection  made  his  heart  leap  in  proud  gladness  ;  yet 
all  the  more  for  this  perfect  trust  in  him  must  he  hold 
himself  in  leash.  Custom  and  an  iron  will  had  helped 
to  crystallize  his  temperament  into  a  singular  silent 
forcefulness.  Lenore  felt  its  strength  and  protective 
power.  Therefore,  she  felt  how  good  it  was  to  place 
herself  and  her  future  in  his  powerful  hands. 

But  the  pause  he  made  before  responding  to  her 
last  words  vaguely  troubled  her. 

"  Marcus,  if  you  have  changed — of  course,  that  changes 
everything.  It  was  because  I  thought  ...  of  what 
you  v/anted  once  .  .  .  that  I  spoke." 
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Then  some  barrier  fell.  He  saw  that  his  silence  was 
open  to  misconstruction.  He  stretched  out  his  long 
strong  arm  across  the  table  which  divided  them,  and 
he  took  and  held  her  hand  in  its  close  virile  clasp. 

"  I  have  never  changed,  Lenore.  I  think  I  am  not 
made  that  way.  I  loved  you  when  I  saw  you  first.  I 
love  you  to-day.  I  shall  love  you  through  all  eternity. 
To  call  you  wife  will  be  to  me  life's  golden  crown.  But 
I  want  to  know  that  you  are  making  me  this  gracious, 
wonderful,  glorious  surrender  not  just  from  gratitude 
and  friendship,  but  because,"  his  voice  fell  to  a  lower 
note,  and  there  was  an  odd  vibration  in  its  tones,  "  but 
because — you  have  learned  to  love  me,  Lenore." 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  a  glad  light  dawn  in  her  eyes. 
The  fingers  he  had  clasped  quivered  in  his  palm.  She 
brought  her  other  hand  round  and  clasped  his  with  a 
soft  tenacity. 

"  Marcus,  indeed,  indeed,  I  do  love  you  very  much. 
I  have  such  a  warm  feeling  for  you  in  my  heart.  I 
could  not  face  life  alone.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  me  without  you.  You  have  done  everything, 
been  everything,  to  us  through  this  time  of  trouble; 
and  now  I  understand  how  you  have  been  thinking  for 
me  in  the  future.  But,  Marcus,  you  must  see,  do  you 
not  ? — that  I  could  only  take  this  wonderful  gift  at  your 
hand,  only  go  to  this  beautiful  life  and  place  you  have 
prepared  for  me — as  your  wife  ?  Anything  else  would 
be  impossible.  But  you  say  you  want  me  still !  And 
I  want  you  !  " 

He  stood  up  suddenly,  disengaging  his  hand  from  her 
clasp,  but  only  to  come  round  to  her  side,  to  kneel  upon 
one  knee  before  her. 

"  Lenore,  my  little  Lenore,  if  I  were  only  sure  you 
knew  what  you  were  offering  !  " 

She  looked  earnestly  into  his  eyes.  Then  she  placed 
her  two  soft  hands  round  his  face,  whilst  in  her  pale 
cheek  a  very  soft  rose  bloom  showed  exquisitely.  The 
wistful  charm  that  sorrow  had  stamped  upon  her  young 
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face  lifted  a  little,  and  a  bright  musing  mystery  began  to 
illuminate  it. 

"  Marcus,"  she  said,  "  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean. 
When  I  read  about  love,  I  feel  that  there  are  depths  in  it 
which  I  do  not  truly  understand.  I  may  not  be  able 
to  give  you  everything  that  some  other  woman  might. 
I  think  we  are  not  all  made  alike  in  that  particular 
way.  .  .  ." 

"  I  only  ask  of  you  to  be  yourself,  your  sweet,  pure, 
perfect  self,  Lenore.  And  to  give  me  what  you  can.  I 
will  ask  for  nothing  more." 

"  I  can  give  you  myself,  dear  Marcus,"  she  answered, 
"  and  all  the  love  which  I  understand.  And  perhaps 
I  shall  learn  how  to  give  more  as  I  grow  older.  Father 
used  to  tell  me  that  there  were  new  worlds  for  me  still 
to  discover.  Perhaps  you  will  help  me  to  find  them — 
with  you  !  " 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  kissed  them  one  after 
the  other.  He  did  not  seek  her  lips  as  yet,  nor  did  she 
offer  them.  She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and, 
holding  him  a  little  away,  looked  very  earnestly  at  him  as 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Marcus,  there  is  just  one  more  thing  which  I  think 
you  should  consider.  I  love  to  think  that  you  want 
me,  that  I  stand  first  with  you.  I  think  it  will  be  great 
happiness  when  I  am  in  that  beautiful  island,  and  you 
are  far  away — for  you  have  to  go  far  away  for  a  time  I 
know — to  feel  that  I  am  your  wife,  that  you  are  thinking 
of  me,  and  will  come  back  to  me  by  and  by.  But  sup- 
pose when  you  are  far  away,  or  at  any  time  later,  there 
should  cross  your  path  some  beautiful,  intellectual, 
wonderful  woman  who  could  be  more  to  you  than  I  ..." 

"  Dismiss  that  thought  from  your  mind,  Lenore," 
spoke  Marcus  in  his  deep  tones ;  "  I  have  been  much 
about  the  world.  I  have  met  many  such  women  as 
you  have  in  your  thoughts.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
won  a  second  thought  from  me.  You  need  not  fear  that 
peril  for  mc." 
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He  dwelt  with  a  little  emphasis  upon  the  last  word ; 
but  she  did  not  heed  that.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  happy 
light. 

"  I  love  to  hear  you  say  so,  Marcus ;  for  when  you 
say  a  thing  I  feel  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it  will  not 
change." 

"  But  I  am  glad  you  spoke  as  you  did,  Lenore  ;  for 
it  enables  me  to  say  to  you  what  you  have  said  to  me. 
Supposing  into  your  young  life  there  came  in  the  future 
some  masculine  influence  different  from  anything  you 
have  so  far  known?  You  say  that  there  are  tracts 
of  undiscovered  country  in  the  land  of  love  which  your 
feet  have  not  explored  as  yet.  Suppose  I  could  not 
lead  you  there — and  that  some  other  had  that  power?  " 

"  Don't,  Marcus.  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  do 
not  think  I  want  to  understand.  If  I  am  your  wife 
nobody  could  show  me  or  teach  me  anything  that  you 
could  not.  I  know  that  terrible  and  wicked  things  do 
happen  in  the  world.  I  am  not  a  child.  But  I  know 
that  nothing  that  is  unworthy  or  vile  could  ever  touch 
or  smirch  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  stand 
between  me  and  all  that  was  wicked.  Oh  you  need 
never  be  afraid  of  that  !  It  hurts  me  that  you  should 
even  think  of  it !  " 

"  Only  for  your  protection,  my  child.  You  are  about 
to  take  a  very  grave  step.  It  is  right  that  you  should 
look  all  round  you.  If  later  on  you  should  find  you  had 
made  a  mistake  ..." 

"  But  that  is  impossible.  Whom  could  I  care  for  as  I 
care  for  you  ?  Father  said  just  the  same.  And  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  men  and  the  world.  He  said  you  were 
one  in  ten  thousand  ..." 

The  pained  perplexity  in  her  trusting  eyes,  just  dashed 
with  reproach,  vanquished  Marcus  as  he  watched  it. 
What  more  could  he  say  than  he  had  said  ?  How  could 
he  repudiate  the  sweet  surrender,  the  offer  she  had 
made  ?  His  whole  being  ached  for  her — and  he  knew 
that  there  would  be  an  ordeal  before  him  yet.     But 
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at  least  she  would  be  his  in  name  and  in  measure.  For 
the  perfection  of  their  union  he  might  find  it  well  to 
wait.  But  he  saw  from  her  point  of  view  that  she  had 
judged  wisely  and  well.  As  Heristal's  wife  she  could 
occupy  a  position  which  would  free  her  from  many 
perplexities  and  anxieties.  And  as  her  womanhood 
developed  she  would  come  to  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing of  her  wifehood.  He  must  needs  leave  her  for  a 
time.  Her  health,  and  his  affairs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  would  sunder  them  temporarily.  But  she 
would  be  waiting  for  him  in  the  home  he  had  prepared  ; 
and  some  day  they  would  return  here  to  Heristal  itself, 
and  life  would  surely  open  before  them  both  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  golden  love. 

"  Lenore,"  he  said  in  his  deep  tender  tones,  "  then 
let  us  agree  in  this,  that  the  love  which  has  grown  up 
between  us  in  these  three  years  shall  be  the  pledge  and 
assurance  of  even  more  beautiful  things  to  come.  You 
give  yourself  to  me  without  fear.  I  will  take  you  with- 
out any  qualm — with  the  thankfulness  of  a  man  who 
attains  the  desire  of  his  heart.  And  though  for  a  time 
circumstances  will  part  us,  we  shall  have  the  future  to 
look  forward  to,  which  shall  see  us  united  in  a  life  that 
I  will  seek  to  make  as  joyous  for  you  as  mine  with 
you  must  needs  be." 

There  was  a  great  peacefulness  now  in  the  full  dark 
gaze  she  bent  on  him. 

"  We  take  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,"  she  said 
softly,  "  and  if  just  at  the  first  it  is  '  worse '  because 
we  have  to  part,  we  shall  both  be  looking  forward  to  the 
beautiful  '  better '  which  lies  before  us  when  you  come 
back  to  me  !  " 

"  You  will  feel  it  like  that,  Lenore  ?  " 

"  Why  surely,"  she  answered,  and  her  sudden  radiant 
smile  thrilled  his  heart. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me,  Lenore  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  strange 
humility  for  one  of  his  dominating  temperament. 

As  simply  and  sweetly  as  a  child  she  gave  him  her 
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lips.  No  trace  of  passion  was  in  that  kiss  of  betrothal ; 
yet  even  so  it  was  infinitely  sweet— the  foretaste  of  what 
was  surely  to  follow. 

"  Are  you  happy,  Lenore — my  darling  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  think  I  am  very  happy.  I  have  not  forgotten 
dear  father.  I  miss  him  every  day.  But  I  am  growing 
stronger.  And  life  begins  to  look  beautiful  again.  And 
now  I  belong  to  you,  Marcus,  That  makes  me  truly 
happy." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that  word  !  And  may  He  deal 
with  me  in  the  future  as  I  shall  deal  with  you  !  "  Her 
eyes  kindled  suddenly. 

"  Oh  yes,  ah  yes  !  I  will  echo  that  prayer.  For  I 
know  that  you  will  deal  with  me  in  such  a  beautiful 
way.  Ah,  Marcus,  if  you  only  knew  how  good  it  feels 
just  to  belong  to  you — to  have  you  for  more  than  a 
cousin  and  kinsman — some  one  who  belongs  to  me,  as 
much  as  I  belong  to  you.  You  can  scarcely  understand 
what  I  mean,  you  who  are  so  strong." 

"  Strong  enough  for  both  of  us,  I  hope,  my  Lenore. 
And  now  shall  we  talk  a  little  about  our  future  ?  For 
matters  begin  to  press  upon  us  both.  The  doctors  are 
very  urgent  that  you  shall  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
A  mild  soft  February  is  often  followed  by  a  cruel  blustering 
March.  As  for  me,  I  am  needed  in  many  places  at  once. 
I  only  wait  to  see  you  embark  before  I  must  be  off  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world." 

"  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  get  to  Saint 
Cecilia's  island." 

"  A  man  I  know  has  lent  me  his  yacht.  It  is  lying 
now  at  Southampton.  I  shall  see  you  safely  on  board 
after  our  marriage,  and  my  boat  sails  from  Southampton 
the  day  later  than  the  one  we  have  planned  for  your  start. 
Nurse  Frome  is  seeing  to  your  outfit.  She  tells  me  that 
in  her  young  life  she  was  for  a  few  years  a  stewardess,  and 
loves  the  sea  and  is  never  ill.  You  are  a  good  sailor 
as  far  as  you  know  ..." 

"  I  think  so.     I  have  never  taken  a  long  voyage ; 
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but  I  was  never  ill  on  the  Channel  crossings  when  so 
many  other  people  were.  But,  Marcus — a  yacht !  That 
sounds  very  expensive.  Why  cannot  I  go  in  a  steamer 
like  other  people  ?  " 

His  smile  was  very  attractive. 
"  "  Perhaps  because  I  do  not  consider  that  my  wife  is 
like  other  people.  I  regard  her  as  a  being  rather  particu- 
larly unique  !  As  for  the  rest,  I  have  done  Rockminster 
some  good  turns  in  past  years,  when  he  was  not  such  a 
big  man  as  he  is  now ;  and  he  is  very  glad  to  do  me  a 
kindness  now.  He  has  finished  a  winter  cruise  himself, 
and  is  rather  glad  to  have  a  job  for  his  crew,  before  he 
goes  off  again.  It  would  be  a  difficult  journey  for  you 
to  take  just  now ;  first  to  Marseilles,  and  then  waiting 
for  a  boat,  as  very  few  touch  at  lonely  St.  Cecilia." 

"  I  think  I  like  the  thought  of  being  rather  lonely  and 
shut  away — till  you  can  come  to  me,  Marcus  !  But 
you  will  come,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Surely  I  will,  when  I  can.  But  it  may  not  be  till 
the  autumn  or  the  close  of  the  year.  Will  you  be  too 
lonely  there,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  ever  what  people 
call  lonely  ;  for  I  have  my  books  and  my  work  and 
my  thoughts — and — and— my  prayers  for  company. 
And  I  shall  love  my  prayer  hours  better  than  ever  before, 
now  that  I  have — I  shall  have — my  husband — to  pray 
for,  and  to  commit  every  day  into  God's  good  keeping. 
Marcus,  do  you  not  feel  that  separation  of  the  body  need 
not  mean  separation  of  the  spirit  ?  Do  you  ever  ponder 
the  meaning  of  those  wonderful  words  ? — '  I  believe 
in  the  Communion  of  Saints.'  " 

He  lifted  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  worships. 

"  Marcus,  is  there  a  little  chapel  in  that  island  home 
which  you  are  making  mine  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  village 
church,  though  I  shall  love  that  too.  But  when  you 
told  us  of  the  house  which  had  been  set  upon  the  site 
where  a  monastery  had  been  destroyed  by  fire — pur- 
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posely  and  of  wicked  intent — did  you  not  say  that 
there  was  the  fragment  of  a  chapel  that  was  left  ?  That 
the  flames  and  the  missiles  went  wide  of  the  Altar  and 
its  Cross  ?  That  the  little  half-ruined  chapel  or  fragment 
was  standing  yet  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,  Lenore,  and  I  have  had  it  repaired  so 
as  to  keep  out  the  weather.  There  are  many  things 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  place  you  are  soon  going 
to,  but  to-day  you  have  talked  long  enough.  I  am 
going  to  ring  for  Nurse  Frome  to  come  and  take  you 
away  to  rest.  Shall  we  tell  her  our  beautiful  pact, 
Lenore  ?  " 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  rosy  blush  dyed 
Lenore's  pale  cheek. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  must  tell  Nurse  Frome,"  she  said ;  "  she 
is  such  a  dear.  And  she  likes  you  so  much,  Marcus. 
She  will  understand." 

The  summons  was  sent  and  the  smiling  buxom  nurse 
appeared  with  kindly  words  for  her  young  charge,  who, 
as  she  expressed  it,  looked  all  the  better  for  her  little 
change  of  scene.  Marcus  went  up  and  took  her  by  the 
hand. 

"  Now,  Nurse,  what  do  you  think  I  have  got  to  tell 
you  ?  Don't  fall  down  flat  with  surprise  when  you 
hear !  " 

"  Not  likely,  my  lad — I  should  say  my  lord — after 
all  the  things  I've  had  told  me  in  my  day.  Maybe 
I  can  tell  you  your  secret  by  the  look  on  your 
face  !  " 

"  You  see  too  much,  I'm  afraid  !  Take  care  they 
don't  burn  you  as  a  witch  out  yonder  I  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  send  you  out  there  to  that  island  with  Lady 
Heristal.  Mind  you  take  good  care  of  her  ;  for  the  House 
of  the  Monastery  has  a  queer  history  attached." 

"  And  you  will  tell  it  me  another  day,  Marcus,  and 
soon,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  shall  hear  all  the  tale  as  far  as  I  know 
it  very  soon." 
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CHAPTER   III 

ST.      CHRYSOSTOM 

YES,  sir,  I  think  I  fully  understand  all  you  mean. 
I  thank  you  for  speaking  to  me  so  kind  and  free 
of  it  all.  My  young  lady  has  done  the  same,  bless  her. 
And  though  I  can  see  you  are  both  of  you  taking  a  bit 
of  a  risk,  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear.  She  does  not, 
the  pretty  lamb.  She  thinks  all  the  world  of  you.  She 
will  weary  after  you  when  you  are  far  away.  Oh,  she 
has  the  faithful  heart !  I  know  that  very  well.  And 
she  would  not  have  taken  this  great  gift  at  your  hand 
in  any  other  way.  And  there,  sir,  I  think  she  is  right. 
Yet  if  it  be  as  you  say,  that  her  poor  father  left  her  so 
poorly  provided  for  ..." 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  yet  what  may  be  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune ;  but  it  cannot  be  much.  He  was 
unpractical  to  a  degree  and  very  ill-advised,  and  also 
he  was  robbed  in  one  of  those  ways  which  do  not  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Yet  always  I  had  meant  this 
property  which  I  bought  a  couple  of  years  back,  to  be 
a  gift  to  my  young  cousin.  I  shall  never  forget  her 
face  when  I  described  it  and  told  her  a  little  about  it. 
I  thought  then  what  a  setting  it  would  make  for 
her  lovely  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I 
fell  in  love  almost  at  first  sight.  And  now,  when  my 
hopes  seem  about  to  meet  their  full  accomplishment,  I 
am  asking  myself  constantly  whether  I  may  be  doing 
her  a  wTong — asking  her  to  take  too  great  a  risk.  Sup- 
pose, too  late,  another  were  to  cross  her  path,  who  had 
power  to  win  that  which  is  not  mine  as  yet  ..." 

"  I  should  not  worry  myself  about  that,  sir,  if  you 
ask  me.  She  is  not  one  to  let  her  fancies  go  gallivanting 
this  way  and  that.  It's  you  she  wants,  you  she  hun- 
gers for.     Never  mind  whether  she  understands  it  fully 
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yet.  She'll  come  to  it  gradual  like  whilst  you're  away. 
She  will  grow  strong  and  well  in  that  place  you're  sending 
us  to.  And  when  you  come  for  her  again,  she'll  be  so 
truly  glad  to  have  you  with  her,  that — well,  you  will 
see  !  " 

"  I  like  to  think  you  are  a  true  prophet,"  answered 
Marcus  with  his  grave  smile.  "  And  in  truth  I  know 
that  it  was  her  father's  great  wish  as  well  as  mine.  So 
now  that  she  herself  has  consented,  and  if  you,  who 
know  her  and  love  her,  approve  the  step  ..." 

"I  do,  sir.  She  wants  to  be  taken  right  away  out  of 
England.  She's  too  frail  to  stand  the  bluster  of  March 
winds.  She  wants  sea  air  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  to  be  in  a  place  where  she  does  not  miss  her  father 
at  every  turn.  Ah  !  here  she  comes,  dear  lamb  !  She 
knows  you  are  here,  and  she  wants  to  talk  with  you, 
I  know." 

"  Yes,  but  you  need  not  go.  Nurse.  What  I  have  to 
tell  her  will  interest  you  also.  And  then  make  all  your 
preparations  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  for  I  want  her  away 
out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  may  be.  As  you  say,  her 
frail  aspect  is  a  source  of  much  anxiety." 

"  She  will  get  the  better  of  it,  sir.  She's  young  yet. 
Come,  my  pretty.  Lord  Heristal  has  things  to  say  to 
us.  And  your  memory  will  be  better  than  mine.  We 
are  talking  about  that  place  where  we  are  going  to  together 
after  your  wedding,  where  we  will  get  you  strong  and 
well,  ready  for  his  lordship  to  come  to  you  again  !  " 

"  Ah  yes,  Marcus  !  I  hope  to  get  quite  strong  out 
there  in  the  lovely  island  of  St.  Cecilia.  And  I  want  to 
know  more  about  the  house  you  are  sending  me  to  .  .  ." 

"  Your  own  house  now,  Lenore,  and  one  I  think  you 
will  like.  What  I  am  quite  sure  about  is  that  you  will 
like  the  tiny  chapel  which  still  remains,  and  the  old 
cloister  which  lies  round  it,  close  to  the  east  side  of  the 
house — the  little  chapel  of  St^  Chrysostom,  as  it  is 
called." 

"St.  Chrysostom,"  said  Lenore  with  a  dreamy  smile; 
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"  he  has  been  always  one  of  my  favourite  saints.  Marcus, 
was  there  not  once  a  monastery  where  the  house  stands 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  a  very  old  foundation.  But 
of  its  earlier  history  no  traces  seem  forthcoming.  What 
I  have  learnt  is  this.  In  the  Middle  Ages  (rather  an 
indefinite  expression)  it  had  grown  into  rather  a  large 
confraternity,  and  was  inhabited  by  monks  who  called 
themselves  Brothers  of  the  Misericorde.  I  fancy  that  for 
some  time  they  lived  strictly  and  did  much  good.  This 
island  itself  is  not  large ;  but  it  is  said  traditionally  that  the 
monks  used  often  to  take  ship  for  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
and  carry  on  missionary  work  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  mass  of  legend  grown  up  about  them  is 
fact  or  not.  What  apparently  did  happen  was  what 
happened  in  many  other  cases.  Riches  began  to  accumu- 
late in  their  coffers,  and  corruption  followed.  The 
Brothers  became  ambitious,  increased  their  building — 
some  said  it  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  powers  of  evil 
must  have  been  invoked.  Stories  of  their  wealth  and 
their  malpractices  began  to  circulate — although  there 
are  contradictory  tales  in  circulation  which  deny  all  this, 
and  declare  that  the  Brothers  led  saintly  and  devoted 
lives  to  the  last." 

"  Which  do  you  believe,  Marcus  ?  I  would  so  much 
better  like  to  think  that  they  were  good  men — that  there 
would  be  beautiful  thoughts  and  feelings  left  behind. 
For  I  think  that  places  often  hold  the  atmosphere — if 
that  is  the  right  word — which  has  belonged  to  them  in 
the  past.  I  would  like  to  think  it  had  been  a  holy  and 
saintly  place." 

"  And  you  may  still  hope  that,  Lenore  ;  for  the  mass 
of  legend  and  tradition  is  quite  contradictory  and  con- 
fused." 

"  Yet  the  Monastery  was  done  away  with.  How  was 
that,  Marcus  ?  I  think  that  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to 
pull  down  those  beautiful  homes  of  prayer  and  peace, 
to  make  way  for  great  and  fair  houses,  where  men  can 
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live  their  own  lives,  and  forget  those  others  who  sought 
to  hallow  the  ground  and  link  earth  with  Heaven." 

"  I  can  tell  you  how  the  religious  house  came  to  be 
destroyed.  Some  great  baron  who  won  grants  of  land 
and  honours  from  whatever  French  monarch  was  in 
power  at  that  time — if  we  can  ever  get  at  definite  dates 
we  can  find  out  who  it  was — came  and  took  possession 
of  St.  Cecilia's  island.  It  had  a  population  of  peasants 
and  fisher-folks,  one  great  castle  of  which  this  Baron 
took  possession,  and  the  Monastery  buildings,  upon  which 
he  soon  cast  covetous  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  his  desire 
to  possess  this  place  which  made  him  invent  the  stories 
which  have  been  handed  down.  Perhaps  there  were 
abuses  and  corruptions,  as  in  so  many  other  such  places 
which  gave  him  excuse — though  offered  no  extenuation — 
for  his  deed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  people  were  turned 
against  the  monks.  They  began  to  say  that  unholy  deeds 
of  darkness  went  on  within  those  walls.  Whispers  went 
abroad  of  secret  rites  that  tended  towards  devil-worship. 
Then  when  the  public  feeling  had  been  sufficiently  stirred, 
the  Baron  and  his  men  went  forth  from  their  castle; 
they  drove  the  Brothers  within  their  walls.  They  piled 
brushwood  and  great  trees  all  about  it,  poured  oil  upon 
the  mass,  and  set  it  on  fire." 

"  Oh,  Marcus  !  With  the  monks  inside  !  " 
"  That  is  the  story.  Those  were  wild  and  lawless  and 
barbarous  days,  Lenore,  such  as  we  hope  and  trust  the 
world  will  not  see  again.  Well,  the  monks  and  their 
building  perished  together  in  the  flames.  It  is  said  that 
the  Abbot  was  seen  standing  to  the  very  last  upon  a 
battlemented  tower  lately  erected.  And  some  declare 
that  he  was  seen  spirited  away  in  corporeal  form — though 
whether  by  good  or  evil  spirits  tradition  is  divided — just 
before  the  tower  fell  in.  The  Baron  started  building  up 
a  castle  for  himself  with  the  materials  from  the  ruins ; 
but  just  before  he  finished  the  structure,  it  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  some  fashion  which  never  could  be 
traced.     Naturally  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Abbot  had 
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not  perished,  but  that  he  lived  under  the  guardianship 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  that  he  was  constantly  seen  at 
night  haunting  the  scenes  of  his  life,  and  that  often  he 
carried  a  smoking  brand  in  his  hand — to  do  as  had  been 
done  before." 

Lenore  listened  breathlessly,  her  eyes  bright  with  the 
feelings  that  these  legends  always  aroused  within  her. 

"  But  the  little  chapel,  did  you  not  say  there  was 
one  ?     What  about  that  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! — I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that.  The  monks 
of  the  earliest  days  had  built  the  little  chapel  which 
stands  to  this  day,  and  had  dedicated  it  to  St.  Chrysostom. 
And  the  fire  never  touched  it  !  Legend  says  that  the 
Baron  and  his  men  did  all  they  could  to  destroy  it,  but 
that  the  fire  turned  each  time  upon  them,  driving  them 
away,  and  leaving  the  chapel  and  its  cloister  unsinged 
by  the  flames.  And  there  it  remains.  There  it  stood 
alone  on  the  hill  after  the  Baron  had  abandoned  his 
attempt  to  erect  a  castle.  And  then  the  legend  goes 
that  a  holy  hermit  came  and  established  himself  in  a 
fragment  of  the  cloister,  where  two  or  three  little  chambers 
still  remain — I  have  something  to  say  about  that  in  a 
minute — and  offered  Mass  daily  in  the  Httle  chapel,  and 
kept  the  hours  of  the  Church  and  went  to  and  fro  amongst 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  spent  hours  of  vigil  and  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  amongst  the  blackened  ruins  of 
monastery  and  castle.  And  after  him  other  holy  hermits 
did  the  like,  till  the  evil  spell  woven  round  the  place  was 
lifted.  And  later  on,  when  conditions  of  life  in  the  world 
had  greatly  changed,  and  a  French  noble  built  himself  a 
house  and  laid  out  a  garden  on  the  Monastery  Hill,  no- 
thing tragic  followed.  To  be  sure,  no  owner  seemed  to 
remain  long  in  the  house.  It  changed  hands  often,  each 
owner  doing  something  to  beautify  it,  but  without  settling 
long.  Perhaps  the  life  of  the  island  was  too  small  and 
narrow.  Often  the  house  seems  to  have  stood  empty 
for  long.  It  had  done  so  when  I  bought  it,  with  its 
plenishings  just  as  it  stood.     It  took  my  fancy  for  its 
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possibilities,  and  I  had  a  thought  of  asking  your  father 
to  live  in  it  when  I  had  finished  the  work  I  wished  to  do. 
Now  I  am  realizing  my  dream  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
Lenore,  I  think  you  will  be  happy  in  that  house  of  yours, 
with  its  little  chapel  and  cloistered  walk.  And  you  will 
wait  there  for  my  coming.  You  will  think  of  me  every 
day  .  .  ." 

"And  pray  for  you,  dear  Marcus,  in  that  little  chapel. 
Oh !  I  hope  there  will  be  some  good  priest  there,  who 
will  say  Mass  and  hallow  the  place  for  us  .  .  ." 

"  There  is  a  saintly  old  man,  the  Abbe  Quirin,  or 
Father  Augustin  as  the  people  call  him,  who  serves  the 
little  chapel  for  the  pure  love  of  it.  And  that  brings 
me  to  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  that  little  fragment 
of  some  ancient  building  which  once  was  part  of  the 
monastery  and  escaped  the  fire." 

"  Yes,  Marcus,  what  about  that  little  bit  of  building  ? 
Is  it  used  for  anything  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  explain.  It  was  this  way. 
On  my  second  visit  to  the  island  to  see  how  things  were 
going  there,  when  I  began  to  know  the  place  a  little 
better,  I  heard  from  the  Abbe  Quirin  of  three  nuns, 
who  had  been  driven  from  France  when  the  religious 
orders  were  dissolved  and  scattered,  and  who  had  fled 
here  for  shelter.  They  were  almost  starving,  unwilling 
to  return  to  secular  life,  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
except  by  poorly  paid  menial  tasks  such  as  their  need 
forced  upon  them." 

"  Oh,  poor  things  !  "  spoke  Lenore  in  swift  sympathetic 
distress.  "  It  was  wicked  to  drive  them  forth  like  that  ! 
Marcus,  were  you  able  to  help  them  ?  Oh,  how  good  to 
hear  !  " 

"  I  gave  them  shelter  in  the  little  rooms  close  to  the 
chapel  on  my  hill.  They  are  tending  the  herb  garden  for 
me,  growing  medicinal  plants  and  helping  the  peasants 
who  come  to  them  for  their  aid.  Father  Augustin 
sees  to  it  that  they  have  what  they  need.  And  they 
keep  their  hours  in  the  chapel,  and  he  says  daily  Mass 
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there  for  them,  and  I  think  they  are  finding  happiness 
and  peace  after  what  they  have  been  through." 

Lenore's  eyes  were  shining  with  a  lovely  light.  Her 
hands  were  clasped. 

"  Oh,  Marcus  !  And  I  shall  find  them  there  !  And  we 
will  all  of  us  pray  for  you  every  day  !  They  will  love 
you  for  your  goodness,  as  I  do  .  .  ." 

He  would  not  let  her  thank  or  praise  him  ;  but  he 
had  her  interest  fully  aroused. 

"  It  will  be  a  beautiful  life,  Marcus.  You  have  made 
me  very  happy.  I  shall  not  fear  anything  from  the  stories 
about  the  house  now.  Everything  will  be  hallowed  and 
blessed  for  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  would  not  send  you  there  if  I  believed  there  was 
anything  to  fear.  You  will  hear  whispers,  of  course,  of 
hauntings  and  strange  happenings.  But  I  can  verify 
nothing  that  need  trouble  you.  And  these  saintly  women 
will  be  at  hand  and  the  good  old  priest.  And  at  any 
time  you  have  but  to  send  me  a  cable  summons,  and  I 
shall  come  to  you  from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

She  looked  at  him  very  sweetly. 

"  I  shall  think  of  you  always,  and  want  you  often, 
Marcus  ;  but  I  shall  not  send  for  you,  because  I  know 
that  you  will  come  as  soon  as  you  are  able.  A  wife  must 
be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  her  husband." 

3^5  <j»  5p  *|C  5(* 

A  few  days  later,  at  the  little  old  church  standing 
within  the  parklands  of  Heristal  Castle,  a  very  quiet 
wedding  took  place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Outside  the  lych-gate  a  high-power  motor-car  waited, 
and  bride  and  groom  entered  it,  with  Nurse  Frome  in 
front.  The  luggage  had  all  been  strapped  on  beforehand, 
and  through  the  misty  sunny  land  the  travelling  party 
were  whirled  away  through  the  smiling  English  lanes 
towards  the  great  port  of  the  south,  where  vessels  rode 
proudly  at  anchor ;  and  the  wharfsides  were  alive  with  the 
busy  traffic  of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Lenore  had  sat  very  silent  through  this  journey,  her 
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hand  holding  fast  to  that  of  Marcus,  her  eyes  from  time 
to  time  seeking  his  face. 

Generally  his  were  turned  to  her  in  swift  response. 
He  was  feeling  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  His  heart's  desire 
had  been  granted  ;   but  Lenore  was  going  from  him. 

The  fine  steam  yacht  was  awaiting  them,  ready  for 
the  start  as  soon  as  her  passengers  were  on  board.  Marcus 
interviewed  the  skipper  and  steward,  saw  that  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  his  bride, 
and  then  went  in  search  of  Lenore. 

His  boat  awaited  him,  and  he  could  not  linger.  In  a 
way  he  wished  the  last  words  spoken,  for  it  was  hurting 
him  more  to  leave  Lenore  than  even  he  had  allowed 
for. 

Also  some  ominous  words  he  had  heard  spoken  in 
German  upon  the  quay  had  hit  him  shrewdly,  he  scarcely 
knew  why  ;  for  German  bluff  and  German  hate  were  all 
too  common  to  the  seasoned  traveller  of  that  day. 

"  Der  Tag,"  had  been  the  watchword,  followed  by  some 
guttural  speech.  "  It  should  have  been  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  plan  ;  but  now  it  will  be  this  year — what  use  to 
wait  ?  The  Fatherland  is  ready.  Why  give  the  pig-dogs 
more  time  ?     This  year  for  certain  !  " 

Marcus  sought  and  found  Lenore,  and  in  his  ears  the 
words  were  ringing  still.  This  year  lathis  year  !  Well, 
if  trouble  were  coming  perhaps  she  could  not  be  better 
placed  in  an  asylum  of  safety  so  little  known,  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  strife. 

He  put  his  arms  gently  round  her  as  she  stood,  and 
she  lifted  her  pure  sweet  face  to  his.  Her  soft  eyes  held 
a  glint  of  tears,  but  her  voice  was  steady. 

"  I  am  very  happy,  Marcus,  in  the  thought  that  you 
are  my  husband — that  I  am  your  wife.  Marcus,  I  shall 
pray  every  day  to  be  worthy  of  that  honour." 

He  strained  her  for  a  moment  to  his  heart.  His  lips 
sought  hers.     He  kissed  her  with  passionate  fervour. 

"  Good-bye,  my  wife,  good-bye." 

"  Not  good-bye,  Marcus,"  she  said,  "  just  au  revoir  !  " 

c 
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CHAPTER   IV 

LA   MAISON   DES   SONGES 

THAT  was  the  name  by  which  it  had  come  to  be 
called  by  the  people  of  the  sunny  island  of  St. 
Cecilia.  It  was  a  great  white  house,  standing  back  from 
the  Plage,  and  hidden  away  in  its  own  extensive  and 
beautiful  gardens,  where  warm  lights  brooded  and  soft 
shadows  slept,  and  where  there  was  so  much  shelter 
from  all  rough  winds,  and  so  bland  and  soft  an  atmosphere 
of  golden  sunshine  lay  tenderly  upon  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  that  what  were  practically 
almost  sub-tropical  conditions  ruled  there.  Tall  trees 
bore  wonderful  blossoms  according  to  season,  whilst  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  breath  of  roses,  helio- 
trope and  jessamine  filled  the  air,  and  every  wall  was 
draped  in  beauty  which  knew  little  diminution  through 
the  changes  of  the  soft  seasons. 

The  house  itself  was  a  beautiful  white  building,  built 
after  the  Moorish  fashion,  with  arches  and  pillars,  arcaded 
courts  and  great  rooms  divided  off  by  fretted  screens, 
full  of  the  treasures  which  the  Marquises  of  De  Quebriac 
had  been  wont  to  collect  upon  their  travels.  Once  these 
treasures  had  been  stored  in  a  castle  bearing  their  name 
in  one  of  the  fairest  spots  of  the  French  Midi.  But  in 
the  Terror  the  family  had  fled,  taking  with  them  all  that 
was  possible  of  their  possessions.  For  a  while  they  had 
found  shelter  in  the  great  house  upon  the  hill,  the  Maison 
Monastere,  which  they  found  standing  empty  on  their 
arrival  at  the  island  of  which  they  had  been  told.  But 
they  had  not  been  happy  there.  They  could  not  settle, 
and  after  they  had  been  able  to  recover  a  portion  of 
their  fortune  from  the  general  wTeck,  they  had  bought 
and  gradually  added  to  the  Maison  Morisco,  as  it  had 
then  been  called,  though  little  by  little  this  name  had 
been  dropped,  and  now  the  place  was  seldom  spoken  of 
save  as  the  house  of  dreams. 
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Dreamy  indeed  it  looked  in  the  soft  shining  of  a  spring 
evening,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  bathing  the 
world  in  a  golden  light,  creating  the  illusion  in  the  mind 
of  a  white-haired  watcher  of  some  magic  vessel  drifting 
silently  and  softly  along  towards  a  golden  glory  infinitely 
radiant  and  desirable. 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  Quebriac  sat  enthroned  upon 
the  marble  terrace,  arcaded  over,  which  faced  the  west. 
The  soft  breeze  wafted  towards  her  the  scent  from  hidden 
violet  beds  and  brought  smiles  to  her  lips. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful,  stately  woman,  looking, 
with  her  snow-white  hair  and  her  peculiarly  dignified  and 
remote  aspect,  almost  more  than  her  three-score  years. 
And  yet  the  texture  of  her  fine-grained  skin  was  as  flaw- 
less as  in  her  youth,  although  the  relentless  tools  of  time 
and  sorrow  had  graven  suggestive  lines  upon  the  proudly 
handsome  face.  It  was  a  face  which  in  repose  looked 
sad  almost  to  sternness,  although  it  could  light  up  with 
an  infinite  charm.  She  always  dressed  beautifully  in 
soft  silken  fabrics  of  grey  or  mauve,  with  quantities  of 
delicate  old  lace  about  her  throat  and  wrists,  and  shadow- 
ing the  purity  of  her  white  hair. 

The  hush  of  eventide  was  around  and  about  her  as 
she  sat  with  a  journal  upon  her  lap  and  her  strange  deep 
grey-blue  eyes  gazing  out  straight  before  her.  She 
seemed  lost  in  a  dream  of  her  own,  shut  in,  as  it  were,  to 
her  own  musings.  And  yet,  as  sweet  melodious  sounds 
stole  out  upon  her  from  within  the  house,  a  smile  of 
tenderest  significance  dawned  in  her  eyes  and  slowly 
illumined  all  her  face.  It  was  the  notes  from  an  organ 
that  reached  her,  deep  and  grand  and  full  of  majesty. 
Some  one  within  was  playing  an  old  choral,  the  tones  of 
which  stirred  the  heart,  whilst  in  the  melody  was  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  soar  and  soar  towards  the  ga^s 
of  Heaven  itself.  The  Marquise  folded  her  hands  together, 
and  as  she  listened  a  great  yearning  shone  out  of  her 
eyes. 

"  My  Lucien,"  she  whispered,  "  my  Lucien  !     Ah,  but 
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when  he  plays  like  that  it  presses  my  very  heart !  It  is 
as  though  he  longed  to  follow  the  sounds  which  he  creates 
— to  the  very  doors  of  Paradise  !  " 

Presently  the  notes  of  the  organ  ceased,  and  a  few 
moments  later  a  gentle  tread,  just  a  little  uneven,  sounded 
within  the  house.  The  Marquise  turned  her  head,  and 
her  eyes  took  a  beautiful  shining  as  her  first-born  son 
stepped  forth  from  the  long  window,  and  greeted  her 
with  a  smile,  and  a  gentle  salute  upon  the  brow. 

"  Ma  chere  petite  mere  !  "  he  said  in  his  low,  melodious 
voice. 

It  was  only  a  caressing  figure  of  speech,  for  the  Marquise 
was  a  woman  of  stately  stature,  almost  equal  to  that  of 
her  tall  son.  He  was  a  man  of  five-and-twenty  summers, 
with  her  beautiful  refined  features,  just  a  little  more 
hollowed  and  etherealized.  He  had  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
De  Quebriacs,  and  their  rather  dark  colouring ;  but 
from  his  mother  he  borrowed  many  of  the  traits  of  charm 
which  characterized  her  personality.  His  face  was  clean- 
shaven, and  his  clothes  were  of  English  cut  and  make. 
In  that  house  English  was  spoken  as  readily  and  easily 
as  French.  For  the  Marquise  was  by  birth  a  daughter  of 
a  South  Carolina  family,  and  she  had  brought  up  both 
her  children  to  speak  each  language  with  equal  fluency. 

Her  heart-strings  were  deeply  twined  about  this  son 
of  hers.  His  splendid  boyhood  had  passed  without  a 
cloud.  Health  and  spirits  and  perfection  of  form  had 
been  his  in  full  measure.  Then  had  come  a  day  when  he 
and  his  younger  brother  Leon  had  gone  riding  together 
towards  the  back  of  the  island.  But  from  that  expedition 
Lucien  had  been  carried  home  to  her  suffering  from  grave 
injuries.  And  from  that  day  he  had  never  recovered 
full  health  or  strength,  and  always  he  walked  slowly, 
generally  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  whilst  in  spite  of  his 
affirmations  of  perfect  recovery,  there  was  a  look  about 
him  which  never  let  his  mother's  heart  fully  rest. 

One  element  of  tragedy  lay  in  the  fact  that  Leon,  the 
second  son,  took  to  himself  much  of  the  blame  of  the 
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accident,  and  laid  at  his  own  door  the  load  which  his 
brother  had  to  bear.  His  account  had  been  brief  yet 
succinct. 

"  I  leapt  the  gorge  of  the  devil's  kitchen.  I  dared 
Lucien  to  follow  me.  He  had  tried  to  hold  me  back. 
He  said  the  risk  was  too  great.  But  I  did  it — and  jeered 
at  him  for  hesitating.  Then,  like  a  fool,  I  whistled.  You 
know  that  our  horses  always  respond  when  we  do  that. 
Before  Lucien  knew  what  was  happening  Pegasus  had 
plunged  forward  and  taken  the  bound.  But  his  hind 
hoofs  slipped  on  the  rocks,  he  did  not  get  the  right  grip — 
and  he  plunged  down  into  the  gulf — horribly — with 
Lucien  on  his  back.  We  found  them  at  the  bottom 
together.  Lucien  was  not  dead.  But  the  fault  is  mine, 
mine,  mine.     Oh,  my  brother — my  brother  !  " 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  that  tragic  day,  and  Lucien 
seldom  thought  and  never  spoke  of  it.  He  was  now  the 
Marquis  of  Quebriac,  his  father  having  died  when  he 
was  eighteen.  He  and  his  mother  lived  together  in  the 
dream-like  house,  which  to  him  was  extremely  dear  ;  and 
Leon,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  French  Army,  paid  them 
visits  as  occasion  permitted,  and  brought  light  and 
sunshine  into  the  quiet  home  when  he  appeared.  The 
brothers,  little  more  than  a  year  apart  in  age,  had  always 
been  tenderly  attached,  and  after  the  accident,  Leon's 
devotion  to  his  senior  had  been  like  an  obsession.  It 
had  been  needful  to  send  him  to  France  to  finish  his 
education  and  for  his  military  training ;  yet  even  now 
when  at  home,  he  shadowed  his  brother  to  a  degree  that 
brought  smiles  to  many  faces. 

To  the  mother,  the  deep  attachment  of  her  sons  alike 

to  herself  and  each  other  was  the  chief  est  joy  of  her  life. 

"  That  was  a  beautiful  motif  which  you  played  just 

now,  my  son,"  spoke  the  Marquise.     "  Another  of  your 

own  compositions  ?     Uplifting — yet  how  solemn  !  " 

"  Yes,  mother  mine,  as  I  feel  the  times  to  be.  Since 
these  last  letters  of  Leon's  have  come,  I  have  the  presage 
of  a  great  shadow  approaching  us.     How  to  say  it  I 
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know  not.  But  it  is  as  though  the  world  should  be 
holding  its  breath  in  solemnity  and  expectation ;  whereas, 
as  we  know,  it  is  plunged  in  a  mad  vortex  of  pleasure  and 
excitement.  Its  very  churches  stand  empty  and  ruinous. 
In  many  districts  of  our  land  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  has  ceased  to  ascend.  ..." 

The  Marquise  folded  her  lips  in  an  expression  well 
known  to  her  son.  Lucien  had  long  since  grown  into 
the  knowledge  that  his  mother  had  for  a  great  while  now 
forgotten  the  faith  of  her  childhood.  His  father  had 
been  an  intellectual,  whose  mind  ranged  into  wide  fields 
of  speculative  thought,  in  which  the  traditions  of  his 
youth  and  the  barriers  imposed  by  them  went  down  as 
straw  before  fire.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  to 
him  as  tinkling  brass,  pious  inventions  and  follies,  fit 
only  as  swaddling  bands  for  babes,  from  which  men 
freed  themselves  by  natural  right.  And  his  wife  had 
followed  his  lead.  She  occasionally  attended  Mass  as  a 
pure  matter  of  form.  Her  sons  had  received  some 
religious  instruction,  as  even  their  father  decided  that 
it  was  fair  that  both  sides  should  be  presented  to 
them.  St.  Cecilia's  island  owned  a  stately  church,  served 
by  a  stately  ecclesiastic,  who  held  Madame  la  Marquise 
in  great  respect  and  esteem.  He  had  himself  given  some 
instruction  to  her  sons  ;  but  he  had  not  won  their  affec- 
tions. Lucien  was  by  nature  of  a  devout  temperament  ; 
but  had  found  little  pleasure  in  religious  exercises.  Music 
had  always  been  his  passion  from  childhood.  A  Mass 
with  organ  playing  and  chanting  would  carry  him  up 
into  heavenly  regions  where  his  spirit  found  liberty  and 
delight.  But  books  of  devotion  had  small  attraction  for 
him,  and  the  silent  influence  of  his  mother  drew  him 
away  from  ordinances,  whilst  his  soul  seemed  to  find  its 
objective  when  the  pinions  of  harmony  bore  him  upwards 
into  celestial  regions  of  beauty  ;  and  where  he  often 
felt  that  he  found  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  wherein 
dwelt  a  Presence  that  to  him  was  as  the  Spirit  of  God. 
When  his  brother  was  absent,  he  seemed  to  live   in 
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some  distant  sanctuary  which  his  own  great  gift  could 
create  about  him  ;  and  there  he  worshipped  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams. 

So  this  House  of  Dreams  seemed  a  suitable  setting  for 
his  life,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  rebel  against  the  know- 
ledge that  he  could  not  go  out  into  the  great  world 
beyond,  or  enter  into  its  maelstrom  of  futile  activities. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  tender  eyes  of  question- 
ing comprehension.  She  often  felt  deep  gratitude  that  this 
son  of  hers  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  music  and  his  dreams. 
For  she  knew  well  that  with  another  bias  he  might  easily 
have  accepted  the  religious  life,  and  have  secluded  him- 
self behind  the  walls  of  some  monastic  building. 

"It  is  almost  time  we  heard  again  from  Leon.  Did 
not  a  boat  come  in  to-day  ?  " 

"  One  was  expected  ;  but  it  had  not  arrived  at  noon. 
Perhaps  before  night  ..."  He  stopped  short,  turning 
his  head.  His  mother  had  heard  nothing  ;  but  into 
Lucien's  eyes  there  leaped  a  great  light.  There  was  a 
joyous  ring  in  the  voice  which  exclaimed, 

"It  is  Leon's  step  !  He  is  coming  himself- — he  is 
here  !  Mother,  it  will  be  no  letter  this  time — Leon 
himself  is  with  us  !  " 

Next  moment  he  appeared  !  A  gallant  figure  in  his 
gay  uniform — as  tall  as  his  brother  and  as  handsome ; 
but  with  bronzed  skin,  finely  knit  frame,  golden-hazel 
eyes  full  of  light,  and  a  head  of  silky  dark  hair  with  a 
crisp  curl  in  it,  matching  in  colour  the  jaunty  little 
moustache  which  adorned  his  upper  lip. 

"  Maman — maman  !  "  he  cried,  as  French  boys  so 
often  do  even  after  they  have  left  behind  their  real 
boyhood.  He  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 
He  kissed  both  her  hands  before  lifting  his  lips  for  her 
salute  ;  and  when  released  from  her  embrace,  he  sprang 
up  and  took  his  brother  in  his  arms,  kissing  him,  foreign 
fashion,  upon  both  cheeks,  as  had  been  their  custom  in 
meeting  or  parting  from  their  early  years. 

"  Leon,  but  what  happy  surprise  !     My  son,  but  thou 
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art  welcome  indeed  !  Thou  hadst  not  told  us  of  this 
happiness  in  store  for  us  !  Ah,  but  it  is  joy  to  see  thy 
gay  face  !  Now  seat  thyself  here  at  my  feet,  and  tell  us 
the  news  of  the  great  world  !  " 

He  obeyed  with  careless  grace,  holding  her  hand, 
looking  into  her  face  and  that  of  his  brother,  and  talking 
fast  and  fluently,  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 
English,  giving  his  budget  of  personal  information,  and 
asking  a  thousand  questions  from  them. 

Later  they  sat  happily  together  in  a  beautiful  room, 
where  family  portraits  looked  down  upon  them  as  they 
gathered  round  the  shining  polished  table,  gay  with 
piles  of  fruit  and  gorgeous  flowers  from  the  great  glass 
houses  ;  and  as  the  evening  was  so  mild  and  moonlit, 
they  afterwards  took  coffee  upon  the  terrace,  where  the 
tall  white  pillars  were  magically  touched  with  gold  and 
rose  from  the  shaded  lamps,  and  the  long  sprays  of  the 
wistaria  swayed  dreamily  in  the  silver  moonlight  beyond. 
Leon  drew  in  deep  breaths  of  dew-laden  air. 

Gay  as  the  young  soldier  showed  himself  at  the  first, 
later  on  he  would  fall  into  musing  trance,  gazing  out 
before  him  with  unseeing  eyes.  Lucien,  who  followed  his 
every  look  and  word  with  deep  affection  and  sympathy, 
put  a  tentative  word. 

"  Is  there  something  wrong,  my  brother  ?  What  have 
you  on  your  mind  beneath  its  gaiety  ?  Your  letters  have 
showed — something — a  misgiving.  ..." 

"  Yes ;  every  month  accentuates  that  misgiving. 
Maman,  Lucien— it  is  coming — it  is  coming  quickly. 
The  German  Kaiser — mad  dog  of  Europe,  as  he  is  often 
called — has  decreed  it.  He  will  quickly  start  forth  on 
his  mad  career— his  bid  for  world  domination — and 
France  will  be  his  first  objective  !  It  will  be  war — almost 
without  a  declaration." 

"  Leon  !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  You  will  see.  We  know,  we  feel  it  in  the  air.  Our 
secret  service  knows  it."  Then  he  stopped  suddenly 
short.     He   flung   out   his   hand   towards   the   moonlit 
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night ;    and  his  face  was  irradiated  by  a  smile  gay  and 
debonair — which  made  him  a  boy  again. 

"  But  to  think  of  such  things  upon  a  night  like  this — 
it  is  a  hetise  !  Away  with  care — away  with  gloomy 
thoughts  !  I  have  come  home  to  you  and  to  Maman  ! 
And,  oh  yes — it  is  most  interesting  this  piece  of  news  ! 
As  we  came  to  our  moorings  there  was  an  English  yacht — 
but  a  yacht ! — making  her  way  to  the  quay  side.  Before 
I  left  I  heard  the  news.  That  English  milord  who  has 
made  purchase  of  the  Monastery  House  on  the  hill  has 
sent  his  young  wife  there  for  her  health.  Later  he  will 
join  her  himself.  So  we  shall  have  a  neighbour  there 
for  the  summer.  Maman,  that  should  interest  you  ! 
And  they  say  she  is  young  and  lo^-ely,  too  !  Quel  dom- 
mage  that  she  is  his  wife  !  Had  she  only  been  his  lovely 
daughter  !     But  there  she  is  !     How  interesting  !  " 


CHAPTER  V 

LA  MAISON  MONASTERE 

AH,  but  how  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Heristal. 
"  For  sure  it  is  a  pretty  place,"  was  Nurse 
Frome's  rejoinder.  "  But  it's  a  bit  more  monkish  still 
to  what  I  expected,  seeing  the  old  monastery  was  burnt 
and  demolished.  Don't  I  seem  to  see  the  old  fellows 
prowling  about  under  those  pillared  walks  with  their  books 
and  their  beads  ?  " 

But  Lenore  scarcely  heard.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
what  lay  before  and  around  them,  and  Nurse  Frome  soon 
bustled  away  to  see  to  the  unpacking  of  the  baggage, 
and  to  the  setting  in  order  of  the  rooms  they  were  to 
occupy  in  the  stately  pile. 

Lenore  remained  where  she  was.  She  seemed  to  be 
drinking  in  the  tender  beauty  and  gentle  austerity  of  her 
surroundings.     She  was  in  the  courtyard  of  her  home. 
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On  three  sides  mellow  ancient  walls,  of  a  dim  golden 
colour  due  to  the  spread  of  lichen  and  stonecrop  over 
hoary  grey  stone,  rose  up  round  her.  For  the  house 
was  built  in  quadrangular  formation,  only  that  the 
fourth  side  lay  open  to  the  west,  two  wings  to  north  and 
south  jutting  out  from  the  original  massive  structure, 
the  long  windows  of  which  looked  towards  the  sunset 
on  the  one  side,  whilst  the  back  of  the  building  faced 
the  east,  and  formed  the  back  wall  of  the  ancient  cloister 
which  Lenore  had  not  so  far  seen. 

At  this  moment  the  glow  of  the  sunset  quivered  over- 
head, and  filled  the  place  where  she  stood.  The  old 
golden  walls  were  about  her,  and  for  a  moment  the 
illusion  suggested  itself  that  they  formed  a  golden  chalice 
filled  to  the  brim  with  crimson  wine,  and  that  this  chalice 
was  elevated  towards  the  shining  heavens — an  offering 
and  oblation  and  act  of  thanksgiving. 

Opposite  and  trending  downwards  lay  a  mystery  of 
gardens,  trees  fired  by  the  western  light,  flowers  glimmer- 
ing softly  through  the  network  of  level  lights  and  flickering 
shadows.  There  were  yew  trees  and  tall  box  borders, 
and  a  long  alley  which  led  to  what  once  had  been  the 
monks'  orchard.  And  away  in  the  west  the  sunset  was 
burning,  whilst  a  little  to  the  right  a  mass  of  purple 
mountains  lifted  itself  solemnly  against  the  glowing  sky. 

The  glimmer  of  the  sea  could  be  seen  from  here.  It 
lay  like  a  shield  of  opal,  fired  to  rose  and  amethyst  as  it 
melted  into  the  changing  hues  of  the  sky.  In  the  air 
was  the  taste  which  comes  down  from  mountain  heights, 
pine  trees  and  dancing  waters,  and  the  aromatic  scents 
from  the  garden.  And  it  seemed  also  to  Lenore  as  though 
the  old  sun-soaked  walls  gave  off  the  scents  of  past  ages — 
as  though  sights  and  sounds  and  scents  which  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  very  structure  of  the  building,  through 
the  long  dim  ages  of  the  past,  now  exuded  the  atmosphere 
of  that  strange  solemn  past,  which  lay  like  a  spell  upon 
those  who  came  after.  Would  it  prove  to  be  a  spell  for 
evil  or  for  good  ? 
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Long  she  stood  at  gaze,  drinking  in  the  beauty,  and 
striving  to  assimilate  something  of  the  inner  meaning 
which  must  surely  dwell  about  all  ancient  buildings  that 
have  seen  such  great  vicissitudes  as  had  this  ancient 
pile.  Even  i^the  house  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins 
qI  the  first  foundation  was  three  centuries  old.  It 
seemed  almost  as  though,  whatever  had  been  the  original 
conception  of  the  builders  of  the  dwelling-house,  some 
compulsion  had  wrought  within  them  to  keep  more  or 
less  to  the  former  lines  of  architectural  construction. 
So  that  this  courtyard,  laid  out  with  marble  pavings, 
formal  flower  beds  with  stone  copings,  trees  in  stone 
jars  and  formal  walks  with  stone  seats  set  at  convenient 
angles,  was  flanked  on  three  sides  by  cloistered  walks 
upon  which  the  long  windows  of  the  house  opened.  Not 
cloisters  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  yet  bearing 
something  of  that  aspect,  which  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  climbing  creeper,  soon  to  be  a  glory  of  blended  colours, 
could  by  no  means  entirely  disguise. 

The  open  side  of  the  quadrangle  gave  upon  a  wide 
stone-flagged  terrace.  Lenore  stepped  out  upon  this 
and  saw  that  it  led  round  the  house,  and  was  diversified 
by  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  in  great  stone  vases,  and 
by  statues  set  at  intervals  between  them.  The  stonecrop 
and  lichen  had  woven  over  this  terrace  the  same  golden  hue 
as  the  walls,  and  the  warm  sunlight  lay  soft  and  level 
over  all,  lighting  up  the  windows  of  the  house  with  dazzling 
brilliance. 

A  great  mass  of  ilex  and  cypress  trees  shut  off  the 
end  of  the  south  terrace,  and  when  she  threaded  her 
way  amongst  them,  she  came  upon  a  little  enclosure 
formed  by  low  grey  walls,  which  she  instinctively  knew 
must  have  been  the  burying  ground  of  the  old  monks. 

And  just  abutting  upon  the  place  of  ancient  graves 
into  which  it  led,  was  the  old  cloister  of  which  she  had 
heard.  How  solemn  it  looked  in  the  failing  light — and 
how  old  !  As  her  feet  trod  its  flags,  she  felt  as  though 
shadowy  forms  were  walking  there.     She  seemed  to  feel 
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the  impalpable  touch  of  long  garments,  and  to  catch 
the  whispers  as  of  men  passing  to  and  fro  and  telling 
their  beads,  or  softly  whispering  their  devotions.  To 
her  right,  as  she  walked,  was  a  green  space  with  flag- 
stones laid  at  intervals.  She  guessed  that  beside  this 
cloister  the  Priors  or  Abbots  had  been  laid  to  rest,  whilst 
the  graves  of  the  Brothers  were  crowded  more  closely 
together  in  the  little  burying  ground  beyond.  And  this 
green  space  was  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  hoary 
stone  wall,  pierced  by  an  archway  in  which,  deeply 
sunk,  was  an  ancient  door.  The  embrasure  was  so 
black  with  shadow  that  she  could  not  see  whether  the 
door  was  fast  shut  or  not.  She  almost  fancied  it  stood 
half-open  ;    but  was  unable  to  make  sure. 

Lenore  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  cloistered  way, 
and  saw  that  at  its  end  it  turned  to  the  right,  and  that 
beneath  a  much  narrower  fragment  of  cloistral  arcade 
she  could  reach  the  wall  in  which  the  door  was  set. 
She  walked  softly,  with  a  certain  hesitation,  for  the  light 
was  fading  fast ;  and  now  she  was  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  those  whispering  voices  which  had  seemed  about 
her  from  the  first,  so  soon  as  she  had  left  behind  the  sun- 
set glow  and  had  plunged  into  the  shadows  of  the  days 
which  were  no  more. 

Then,  as  she  stood  hesitating,  some  impulse  prompted 
her  to  step  towards  that  shadowy  archway,  and  next 
moment  she  found  herself  slipping  through  a  half-open 
door  and  into  a  tiny  place,  the  very  sight  of  which  caused 
her  to  catch  her  breath  suddenly. 

It  was  the  little  chapel  of  which  she  had  heard.  Dark- 
ness lay  within — velvet  black,  illumined  only  by  one 
red  lamp  and  by  the  white  points  of  three  candles,  set 
in  sconces  beside  three  carved  seats.  And  the  whispering 
sounds  she  had  heard  came  from  three  black-robed,  white- 
coifed  nuns,  who  knelt  upright  with  folded  hands  which 
looked  like  wax,  and  murmured  their  litanies  and  prayers 
without  pause  or  break. 

There  was  an  altar  opposite  the  door;   an  altar  with 
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an  embroidered  cloth  that  glistened  now  and  then  in  the 
flicker  of  the  candies.  Above  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  her  Child  ;  and  in  a  niche  hard  by  that  of 
some  saint — probably  St,  Chrysostom. 

Lenore  knelt  down  upon  the  stones  and  made  the 
holy  sign.  Back  over  her  memory  rushed  the  remem- 
brances of  her  childhood's  days  with  the  Sisters  of  the 
convent ;  of  her  girlhood  amongst  the  Sisters  of  the  Angli- 
can community,  whose  rules  and  ways  seemed  always 
so  familiar  and  so  dear.  How  sweet  to  find  here — so 
far  away  from  most  familiar  things,  these  sacred  asso- 
ciations linking  up  present  and  past !  It  was  good  to 
have  found  this  little  place  within  an  hour  of  her  arrival. 
Good  to  feel  the  crowding  influences  and  impulses  which 
had  inspired  the  prayers  and  the  vows  of  the  place's 
devotees  through  long  ages  of  time  !  They  had  not 
been  faithless  and  wicked,  those  Brethren;  she  would 
not  believe  it.  Here  was  a  place  for  prayer  and  praise. 
Here  she  would  find  peace  for  her  soul  and  shelter  from 
all  harmful  thoughts  or  fears, 

A  sound  of  sweeping  garments  aroused  her.  She 
lifted  her  head  to  see  that  a  tall  figure  in  black  raiment, 
followed  by  two  nuns  of  lesser  stature  habited  in  grey, 
were  filing  from  their  seats,  and  about  to  approach  the 
door  by  which  she  knelt, 

Lenore  rose  swiftly  and  silently,  and  held  it  open  for 
them  to  pass  through.  Then  she  followed  them,  and  in  the 
clearer  light  without — though  the  twilight  was  fast 
deepening — found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  nuns  of 
whom  Marcus  had  told  her. 

Very  sweetly  she  told  them  who  she  was  and  why  she 
was  there.  They  listened  with  much  of  interest,  much 
of  sympathy.  All  of  them  had  sincerest  gratitude  to 
express  to  Lady  Heristal  concerning  their  debt  to  her 
husband.  He  had  found  them  in  direst  want,  and  had 
placed  them  out  of  all  fear  of  future  penury.  He  had 
given  them  a  home — would  Madame  so  far  condescend 
as  to  come  and  see  it  ?     It  lay  not  a  stone's  throw  distant. 
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Lenore  followed  them  with  great  content.  They  skirted 
the  chapel  wall,  turned  an  angle,  and  at  once  found 
themselves  in  a  tiny  enclosure,  which  had  been  easily 
transformed  into  a  humble  little  dwelling-house  of  a 
few  cell-like  rooms,  where  these  three  gentle-faced 
women  dwelt  apart,  doing  their  own  work,  cooking  their 
own  frugal  meals  ;  and  dividing  the  rest  of  their  time 
between  keeping  the  Church's  hours  in  the  little  chapel, 
and  gathering,  drying  and  preparing  the  medicinal  herbs 
which  grew  in  the  gardens,  and  which  the  pharmacies 
of  the  town  would  purchase  from  them  in  any  quantities 
they  were  able  to  furnish. 

Eagerly  Lenore  listened  to  their  simple  tale.  She 
spoke  French  almost  as  easily  as  her  native  tongue, 
and  seemed  not  like  a  foreigner  to  the  gentle  Sisters. 
They  were  not  a  little  interested  and  excited  by  her 
news.  Had  she  come  to  dwell  amongst  them  ?  Would 
Monsieur  follow  her  quickly  ?  Would  the  Maison  Mon- 
astere  be  their  future  home  ?  But  what  happiness, 
what  joy  if  indeed  it  were  so  !  She  explained  that  her 
husband's  duties  would  tie  him  a  good  deal  to  England  ; 
but  that  he  had  settled  this  island  property  upon  her  ; 
and  that  she  was  to  live  here  without  him  for  a  while, 
whilst  her  health  grew  strong. 

"  Will  Madame  be  happy  in  that  house  ?  "  the  Reverend 
Mother  asked,  looking  at  her  with  a  certain  grave  solicitude. 
The  two  Sisters  also  seemed  to  press  a  little  nearer  to 
Lenore,  gazing  at  her  with  gentle,  ruminant  eyes,  as  though 
their  thoughts  outstripped  their  powers  of  expression. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  "  asked  Lenore  swiftly. 

"  Truly,  why  not  ?  It  is  a  fair  house,  and  full  of  beauti- 
ful things  I  have  heard." 

"  Have  you  never  been  inside,  Reverend  Mother  ?  " 
asked  Lenore  surprised. 

"  No,  my  child.  I  have  never  entered  its  doors.  Our 
place  is  here.'* 

"  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  there  now  that  it  is 
my  home  ? — you  and  the  Sisters  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps,  my  child,  perhaps.  As  to  that  we  need 
not  speak  as  yet.  We  have  full  liberty.  We,  alas,  live 
now  beneath  no  rule  save  that  of  our  own  making.  We 
have  been  through  cruel  times.  But  here  we  have  found 
a  haven  of  peace.  How  little  I  ever  guessed  where  that 
asylum  would  be  found  !  Here  upon  this  hill,  where  so 
many  and  such  terrible  happenings  have  taken  place  ! 
My  child,  I  trust  that  you  have  been  well  advised  in 
coming  here!  For  many  have  come  before  you,  who 
have  not  cared  to  remain." 

Lenore  looked  earnestly  into  the  fine  face  bent  gravely 
upon  her. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "my  husband  told  me  that.  I 
have  been  wondering  much  about  it.  Once  it  all  belonged 
to  the  Church.  Now  it  has  been  taken  away.  Sometimes 
in  my  country,  houses  which  have  been  snatched  away 
like  that  seem  to  have  a  curse  upon  them.  One  hears 
strange  stories.     Do  you  mean  that  it  is  so  here  ?  " 

"  My  child,  Vv^ho  can  say  ?  Evil  deeds  of  darkness 
have  indeed  been  perpetrated  upon  this  hill.  And 
from  my  childhood  I  have  heard  strange  stories  concern- 
ing it.  But  of  the  truth  of  them  I  have  no  proof.  Yet 
from  this  fact  there  is  no  getting  away  ;  since  the  monas- 
tery was  burned  and  the  great  house  built  up  upon  the 
same  foundations,  none  have  ever  long  remained  within 
its  walls.  It  has  changed  owners  countless  times  ;  and 
none  amongst  those  owners  ever  remained  there  long. 
Many  went  hastily.  Yet  all  went.  But  the  good  God 
alone  knows  what  it  all  means.  Let  us  not  seek  to  judge 
or  to  condemn." 

Lenore  listened  with  a  sense  of  growing  fascination. 
It  was  not  fear  for  herself.  She  had  indeed  no  thought 
of  self  at  all  in  the  matter.  But  a  burning  question 
forced  itself  to  her  lips.     She  wanted  so  much  to  feel  sure. 

"  Reverend  Mother,  the  Brothers  who  lived  here 
before  the  monastery  was  built — they  were  good  and 
holy  men,  were  they  not  ?  There  was  no  evil  amongst 
them  ?  " 
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Lenore  met  the  earnest  gaze  of  eyes  as  deep  and  dark 
as  water  on  a  moonless  night. 

"  My  daughter,  who  can  say  ?  Evil  is  present  too 
often  even  amongst  holy  things.  Another  time  I  will 
tell  you  more  of  these  matters.  Now  you  must  be  gone, 
for  the  night  is  at  hand.  God  and  our  Lady  have  you 
safe  in  their  holy  keeping.     Then  all  will  be  well." 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    DREAM    WORLD 

LENORE  loved  her  golden-walled  house  and  its 
ancient  gardens.  The  throb  of  spring-tide  was 
in  the  air,  and  already  the  beat  of  the  sunlight  upon  the 
pavements  was  hot  almost  to  fierceness  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.     But  in  the  gardens  there  was  always  shade. 

Lenore  spent  long  dreamy  hours  in  that  garden,  learning 
its  secrets,  inhaling  its  subtle  fragrances.  It  took  her 
long  before  she  could  be  certain  of  finding  her  way  to 
any  given  spot  by  the  most  direct  path.  For  when  the 
long  formal  paved  walks  and  alleys  with  their  glowing 
parterres  of  colour  had  been  passed,  she  plunged  into 
regions  of  mystery  and  dimness,  diversified  by  small 
miracles  of  beauty — little  walled  enclosures  where  lilies 
of  the  valley  grew  so  thickly  that  the  foot  pressed  them 
to  earth  in  passing,  old  statues  or  fragments  of  masonry, 
against  which  violets  clustered  in  profusion,  welcoming 
her  with  fragrant  breath. 

And  never  did  she  wander  far  without  meeting  some 
aromatic  waft  of  scent  from  the  herb  garden.  And  that 
garden  grew  very  dear  to  her. 

Sister  Perdita  was  continually  to  be  found  amongst 
the  herbs,  which  according  to  season  bloomed,  seeded, 
faded,  or  renewed  themselves.  The  Reverend  Mother 
had  learned  much  of  herb-lore  in  her  youth  ;    and  now 
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it  was  Sister  Perdita,  helped  when  possible  by  Sister 
Eulalie,  the  compounder  of  healing  medicines,  who  made 
practical  use  of  this  store  of  knowledge,  and  worked  with 
a  deep  contentment  amongst  the  aromatic  denizens  of 
the  old  monks'  garden. 

Lenore  was  in  the  herb  garden  when  a  message  reached 
her  that  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Quebriac  awaited  her 
in  the  great  salon,  hoping  that  Lady  Heristal  would 
receive  her. 

Lenore  hastened  back  to  her  house. 

When  she  entered  the  long  salon,  where  beautiful 
old  furniture  stood  reflected  on  the  shining  floor,  and 
great  flowering  plants  shed  perfume  all  around,  she  saw 
a  very  stately  figure  enthroned  in  a  chair  which  might 
once  have  graced  a  palace  ;  and  she  felt  that  she  was  in 
the  presence  of  royalty  itself. 

With  graceful  simpHcity  she  greeted  her  visitor,  whose 
name  she  knew.  They  sat  together  in  the  shaded  radi- 
ance of  the  afternoon,  and  Lenore's  dark  eyes  kindled 
with  the  admiration  which  she  felt  for  her  stately  guest. 

The  Marquise  explained  that  she  had  wished  to  give 
a  welcome  to  Lord  Heristal's  young  wife,  and  knew  that 
in  the  land  from  which  she  came  this  was  the  custom. 
Lenore  thanked  her  with  prettily  chosen  words,  and 
over  the  tea-table  which  was  carried  in,  the  two  advanced 
by  easy  stages  upon  the  road  of  acquaintanceship,  whose 
goal  is  the  shining  land  of  friendship. 

"  Yes,  I  love  the  house  already,"   spoke  Lenore,  in 

response  to  some  question,  "  I  heard  of  it  from  my  husband 

-before  our  marriage — just  after  he  had  bought  it ;    and 

even  then   I   was  drawn  in  fancy  towards  it.     It  had 

stood  empty  a  great  while  before  my  husband  bought  it." 

"  That  is  truth,  my  child.  It  always  stands  empty 
for  long  between  the  brief  terms  of  its  occupation.  Long 
ago,  more  than  a  century  now,  one  of  my  husband's 
ancestors,  the  Marquis  de  Quebriac,  who  was  driven  from 
France  in  the  Terror,  found  an  asylum  in  this  fair  island, 
and  sought  to  make  a  home  here  in  this  house.     But 
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before  the  negotiation  for  sale  had  accomplished  itself, 
his  mind  had  changed.  He  remained  here  only  for  one 
year,  whilst  he  began  to  build  the  house  below  where  his 
descendants  have  dwelt  ever  since.  He  would  not  pur- 
chase this  place.  I  wonder  if  your  husband  has  ever  told 
you  why  it  is  that  he  did  so." 

"  My  husband  has  bought  many  properties.  It  was 
the  fancy  of  his  father  first,  and  afterwards  his,  to  buy, 
improve  and  sell  again.  That  was  before  he  became  Lord 
Heristal.  But  when  he  bought  this  one  and  told  me  of 
it,  he  thought  that  I  was  interested — and  I  was.  And 
now  it  is  mine— and  already  I  feel  a  great  and  growing 
love  for  it.  You  see  for  long  from  these  old  walls  prayers 
and  intercessions  went  continually  up  to  Heaven.  I 
feel  as  though  the  very  stones  have  in  some  way  beyond 
our  understanding  absorbed  the  spirit  of  that  ceaseless 
worship.  Is  it  folly  that  I  speak  and  think  so  ?  Honoured 
Madame,  do  you,  a  little,  understand  ?  " 

In  the  eyes  of  the  stately  Marquise  shone  a  light  that 
was  at  once  tender  and  compassionate. 

"As  to  that,  my  child,  I  dare  not  fully  say.  Within 
my  breast  are  stored  the  accumulated  experiences  and 
musings  of  two  generations.  I  have  known  my  moments 
of  rapture,  when  Heaven's  gates  are  wide  flung  before 
our  eyes,  and  the  incense  cloud  rises  lifting  our  hearts 
into  celestial  regions.  But  the  doors  close  upon  us  later. 
And  we  find  ourselves  shut  out  into  this  world  be- 
low. ..." 

"Ah,  surely,  not  altogether,  dear  Madame!  The 
golden  gates  shine  always  before  us.  It  is  not  only  a 
hope  for  the  young.  The  path  of  the  just  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Ah  !  pardon  me,  Madame 
la  Marquise,  if  I  speak  too  boldly.  Yet  I  feel  as  I  look 
into  your  face,  that  your  feet  are  on  that  shining  way." 

The  smile  with  which  these  words  were  received  was 
not  to  be  interpreted  by  Lenore. 

"  Perhaps,  my  child,  these  are  different  goals  towards 
which  shining  paths  may  lead.     And  it  may  be  in  the 
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great  hereafter  that  we  shall  better  understand  than 
now  to  what  end  our  feet  have  been  set  within  the  maze 
we  have  to  tread.  But  enough  of  such  too  grave  talk 
in  one  so  young  and  fair  !  See  now,  my  carriage  stands 
at  your  gates.  Will  you  so  far  give  pleasure  to  an  old 
new  friend  as  to  let  her  carry  you  away  with  her,  to 
make  known  to  you  her  two  tall  sons,  who  have  spoken 
many  times  of  the  lady  of  the  Maison  Monast^re  ?  " 

"  But  I  should  love  it  !  "  said  Lenore  with  eager  eyes. 
"  May  I  send  for  my  hat  and  wrap — and  then  indeed  I 
should  love  to  come  !  " 

Lenore  gazed  eagerly  about  her  as  the  carriage  wound 
its  way  round  the  curves  of  the  well-made  roads.  She 
had  not  been  outside  her  gates  as  yet ;  for  on  Sunday 
an  aged  priest  had  celebrated  Mass  in  the  little  chapel, 
and  she  had  attended  there,  and  had  enjoyed  a  conversa- 
tion afterwards  with  the  old  man,  which  had  left  a  very 
peaceful  memory  behind. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  great  gates  of  the 
Marquise's  house  she  looked  about  her  with  vivid  interest, 
and  uttered  little  exclamations  of  delight.  But  it  was 
as  she  stepped  within  the  house  itself  that  her  face 
changed.  A  wonderful  volume  of  sound  streamed  out 
and  seemed  to  envelop  them  in  its  waves. 

"  It  is  my  son  who  plays  upon  his  organ,"  spoke  the 
Marquise.  "  Come,  my  little  one,  let  us  go  together  to 
find  him." 

The  organ  room  opened  by  great  double  doors  from 
the  main  entrance  hall.  It  was  a  place  of  shining  empti- 
ness— a  huge  circular  room,  in  its  midst  a  grand  piano, 
at  its  farther  end  the  magnificent  organ,  at  which  a 
player  sat  with  his  back  to  them,  whilst  a  tall  soldier 
lay  extended  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  his  head  thrown  back 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  vaulted  ceiling.  Neither  had 
been  aware  of  the  opening  of  the  door ;  and  the  great 
reverberating  harmonies  pealed  on  and  on,  till  in  an 
unexpected  pause  the  voice  of  the  player  spoke — "This 
is  my  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Leon.     Listen,  and  try  to  fix 
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the  words  as  it  proceeds.     Ah,  if  only  I  had  a  clear  full 
soprano — as  in  my  dreams — to  sing  it !  " 

Again  came  the  reverberating  notes  of  the  organ. 
And  then  .  .  .  Lenore  made  one  forward  step ;  it  was 
as  though  she  acted  upon  some  hidden  compulsion.  At 
a  certain  point,  after  a  pregnant  lull,  as  the  clear  vibrat- 
ingly  sweet  organ  notes  pealed  forth  again,  she  lifted 
her  voice,  as  though  like  the  skylark  she  winged  her  way 
to  the  gates  of  Heaven — and  she  sang  : 

"  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis." 

At  that  sudden  sound,  piercingly  sweet,  true  and  full 
and  rounded,  Leon  sprang  to  his  feet  and  wheeled  round. 
His  mother  lifted  her  hand  in  a  gesture  that  he  instinctively 
obeyed,  his  eyes  turning  from  his  mother's  face  to  that 
of  Lenore,  lifted  upwards,  as  though  in  a  vision,  and  then 
again  towards  his  brother,  whose  playing  became  as  that 
of  a  man  entranced.  Only  for  one  second,  as  the  first 
fluting  notes  arose,  had  he  half  turned  his  head.  Now 
he  played  on  and  on,  with  hands  which  seemed  inspired. 
And  the  clear  voice  rang  through  the  vaulted  space 
above  them,  and  seemed  to  rain  down  golden  drops  of 
sound.  And  so  through  the  tender  throbbing  passages 
of  pleading  to  the  glorious  triumphant  finale  : 

"  Tu  solus  Dominus.  To  solus  altissimus,  Jesu  Christe, 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.     Amen." 

As  the  last  notes  died  away  into  a  reverberating  silence, 
Lucien  swung  round  upon  his  bench,  and  stood  up. 
With  both  hands  outstretched  he  came  towards  Lenore, 
who  still  stood  with  her  arm  resting  upon  the  closed  piano- 
forte, looking  yet  as  though  she  dreamed. 

"  Now  I  have  heard  the  angel- voice  of  my  dreams  !  " 

The  Marquise,  tall,  stately,  smiling,  stood  between 
them. 

"  Lucien,  I  have  brought  Lady  Heristal  back  with 
me.  I  wish  to  introduce  you.  And  j^ou  also,  my  Leon. 
Lady  Heristal,  let  me  now  present  my  big  sons  to  you  in 
due  order  and  with  fitting  ceremony.     This  one  is  Lucien, 
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Marquis  of  Qu6briac.  And  this  my  soldier  son,  Captain 
Leon,  of  the  Hussars,  Both  at  your  feet,  as  you  very 
well  see  !  " 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  that.  Lenore's  fresh  young 
beauty,  of  so  tender  and  ethereal  a  type,  made  instant 
impression  upon  the  sons  of  the  Marquise,  whose  train- 
ing had  been  such  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  reverence 
for  womanhood  which  in  these  modern  days  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  feel. 

"  But  indeed  you  are  too  good,"  she  told  Lucien, 
"  for  I  have  had  little  training.  Though  when  I  lived 
amongst  nuns  and  Sisters,  and  we  spent  many,  many 
happy  hours  in  the  chapel  they  liked  to  hear  me  sing. 
And  it  was  my  great  joy.  I  can  only  sing  church  music. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  else.  But  in  a  place 
like  this — and  to  such  an  organ  as  yours  when  you  play 
it — ah  ! — I  feel  that  I  could  sing  on  and  on,  as  surely 
one  day  we  may  hope  to  do  in  Heaven  !  " 

"  But  is  she  not  herself  an  angel,  Maman  ?  "  spoke 
Leon  to  his  mother  as  they  watched  from  a  distance  the 
pair  beside  the  organ.  "  And  see,  it  will  be  good  for 
him  that  she  comes  often  to  listen  to  his  playing.  He  is 
all  in  a  dream  now.  Every  time  I  see  him  the  dream 
seems  deeper,  but  he  must  not  live  all  his  life  in  a  dream. 
Maman,  is  it  not  strange  that  a  bride  should  come  here 
without  her  husband  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
man  that  he  should  leave  his  wife  almost  on  the  marriage 
day  ?  " 

The  Marquise,  with  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
younger  son,  led  him  out  into  the  garden  arcade,  smiling, 
yet  thoughtful. 

"  She  has  told  me  something  of  her  story.  The 
marriage  was  hastened  on  through  the  death  of  her  father, 
when  Lord  Heristal's  arrangements  for  a  business  journey 
were  all  made  and  could  not  be  postponed.  Her  health 
was  too  frail  for  her  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  accompanying 
him,  so  he  sent  her  here,  and  will  join  her  in  a  few  months' 
time.     I  gather  that  they  were  married  only  a  few  hours 
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before  the  parting.  She  speaks  almost  as  a  child,  yet 
with  an  awakening  heart  of  womanhood,  I  am  glad  of 
that  voice  !  It  will  be  good  for  Lucien  to  be  roused 
somewhat  from  his  dream." 

"  If  she  were  not  married  she  might  have  realized  his 
dream.  Maman,  I  want  for  Lucien  to  wed.  It  is  his 
son  who  should  carry  on  the  old  name.  I  am  a  soldier. 
I  may  fall  in  Algeria  one  of  these  days — hv  .  .  .  Lucien 
should  marry." 

At  that  moment  an  interruption  came.  Through  an 
avenue  of  greenery  two  figures  might  be  seen  approach- 
ing. A  man — a  girl.  Leon  sprang  forward — a  laugh 
ringing  out  into  the  scented  air. 

"  Why,  here  is  our  anchorite — our  great  and  beloved 
Dr.  Rodin  !  And  what  this  vision  of  youth  and  beauty 
beside  him  !  Surely  my  dazzled  eyes  do  not  deceive  me  ! 
Of  a  truth  it  is — only  grown  and  developed  and  become 
very  glorious — our  goddess  Diana  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   RODINS 

FATHER  and  daughter  were  beside  them  in  a  few 
moments.  The  man  was  spare,  not  tall,  with  an 
air  of  extreme  alertness,  and  eyes  of  a  peculiarly  pene- 
trating calibre.  His  mobile  face  was  clean-shaven, 
and  might  have  belonged  as  well  to  an  English  as  a 
Frenchman. 

His  daughter  was  just  a  little  taller  than  himself,  and 
she  carried  herself  with  the  grace  of  a  gallant  boy — 
upright  as  a  young  poplar— the  radiance  of  glowing  youth 
encircling  her  ;  her  eyes,  a  bewildering  mixture  of  hazel 
lights  and  violet  shadows,  shining  with  happiness  and 
espieglerie,  her  dark  hair  curling  deliciously  beneath 
the  brim  of  her  wide  burnt  straw  hat.     She  made  a 
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little  rush  at  the  last  upon  the  Marquise,  dropped  a 
reverence  of  indescribable  grace,  and  kissed  her  hands, 
only  to  be  folded  later  in  arms  which  held  her  tenderly, 
whilst  a  voice  spoke  in  melodious  accents  : 

"  Thou  art  welcome  as  flowers  after  the  winter  rains, 
my  child  !  When  didst  thou  arrive  ?  We  had  no  word 
as  to  when  the  travellers  were  to  return." 

By  this  tifne  Diana  was  permitting  herself  to  be 
greeted  with  gay  camaraderies  by  Leon,  whilst  her  father 
approached  the  Marquise  with  his  salutation  upon  her 
hand  and  words  betokening  long-standing  friendship 
upon  his  lips. 

"Ah,  but  we  have  had  a  heavenly  time,"  the  girl  was 
telling  Leon,  her  bright  eyes  dwelling  on  his  face  with  a 
frankly  winning  eagerness.  "  First  Daddy  fetched  me 
from  Devonshire,  where  I  had  been  two  years  on  and 
off,  finishing  the  education  they  like  you  to  go  on  with 
after  you  have  to  quit  school.  Then  he  took  me  off 
in  the  Artemis — and  we  have  sailed  along  the  coasts  of 
Tunis  and  Algeria.  We  have  dreamed  away  lovely 
weeks  amongst  the  iEgean  islands.  I  have  seen  Athens 
and  the  Acropolis,  I  have  visited  Crete  and  Candia, 
Corfu  and  Malta.  Now  I  have  come  home  to  take  care 
of  Daddy,  and  make  a  life  of  my  own.  Oh,  Leon — who 
is  that  ?  " 

For  at  this  moment  Lucien  appeared,  walking  beside 
Lenore,  and  Diana's  gaze  fastened  upon  the  beautiful 
stranger  with  a  quick  intensity  of  interest. 

Explanations  were  quick  to  follow,  and  the  Rodins 
were  duly  presented  to  Lady  Heristal,  whose  gentle 
graciousness  and  charm  made  a  delightful  impression. 
Diana  quickly  made  out  that  she  was  slightly  the  senior 
of  the  chatelaine  of  the  Maison  Monast^re,  and  to  her 
the  thought  of  another  English  girl  (even  though  a  married 
woman)  upon  the  island  made  great  appeal. 

Lenore  was  quickly  learning  who  and  what  the  Rodins 
were.  He  was  French-Canadian  by  birth  and  descent, 
and   had   married   an   English   wife.     Her   health   had 
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failed  disastrously  when  their  only  child  was  but  four 
years  old,  and  her  husband,  whose  means  were  ample, 
and  whose  desire  was  to  prosecute  some  line  of  scientific 
research  in  the  leisure  of  somewhat  isolated  surroundings, 
settled  himself  in  the  island  of  St.  Cecilia,  where  Diana 
had  been  brought  up  until  her  mother  died,  and  she  was 
sent  to  England  for  education. 

Dr.  Rodin's  researches  obliged  him  to  travel ;  and 
he  possessed  a  small  but  exceedingly  seaworthy  little 
craft  of  his  own,  of  which  he  was  skipper  and  sailing 
master,  with  a  picked  crew  of  island  men,  who  would 
take  his  orders  and  go  anywhere  with  him.  He  was 
known  through  Morocco,  going  where  few  white  men 
would  be  safe,  as  fearlessly  as  he  trod  the  streets  of  Paris 
or  Quebec.  His  daughter  had  often  been  with  him  on 
his  sea  trips,  though  not  much  upon  land,  loving,  above 
all  things,  to  be  her  father's  companion. 

Servants  handed  Turkish  coffee,  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  presently  the  doctor  came  over  to  join  the  younger 
contingent.     He  soon  addressed  himself  to  Lenore. 

"  Madame  la  Marquise,  like  the  true  friend  she  is,  has 
granted  me  the  privilege  of  asking  you  a  favour,  Madame. 
I  am  on  the  way  to  the  Maison  Monastere  ;  not  to  intrude, 
well  understood,  upon  your  privacy ;  but  to  talk  herb- 
lore  with  the  good  Sister  Eulalie,  and  ask  her  to  make 
certain  preparations  for  me,  which  her  skill  and  patience 
enable  her  to  do." 

"  Ah  ! — then  you  are  the  good  doctor  of  whom  she 
has  spoken  sometimes,  whose  generous  payment  for 
her  time  and  pains  brings  much  of  relief  to  that  little 
home  where  they  have  found  refuge." 

He  spread  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  which  was 
extremely  French,  though  he  spoke  English  without 
hesitation,   and  quite  as  rapidly  as  his  native  French. 

''  Ah,  but  it  is  I  who  am  the  debtor.  Without  her 
there  is  much  that  I  should  fail  to  accomplish.  But 
to  my  favour.  I  came  this  way  round  to  leave  my 
daughter  with  our  gracious  Marquise,  and  she  will  find 
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her  way  home  by  the  mule  track  later  that  she  has  trodden 
since  childhood,  and  loves  to  follow.  ..." 

"  And  for  me,  I  go  with  her,"  spoke  Leon ;  and  Diana 
turned  upon  him  a  joj^ously  flushed  face.  "  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  we  have  trodden  it  together.  We 
have  been  reared  in  the  English  tradition,  we  others,  is 
it  not  so  ?     You  will  trust  her  to  me.  Dr.  Rodin  ?  " 

It  was  easily  arranged.  They  all  moved  to  the  gate 
to  see  the  equipage  which  Dr.  Rodin  had  designed  for 
his  frail  wife,  and  which  he  now  used  himself,  driving 
all  over  the  island  behind  his  docile  and  very  strong, 
sure-footed  mules,  often  negotiating  tracks  which  seemed 
little  fitted  for  wheels,  and  taking  mountain  zig-zags 
with  a  fearlessness  that  spoke  well  alike  for  his  skill 
and  his  nerve. 

Lenore  seated  beside  him  was  soon  well  on  her  way 
to  her  own  home,  her  companion  talking  most  interest- 
ingly as  they  moved  swiftly  onwards,  only  beginning 
to  turn  questioner  as  they  breasted  the  steep  incline. 

"  What  think  you,  Madame,  of  the  Maison  Monastere, 
now  that  you  have  made  trial  of  the  life  there  for  this 
space  of  time  ?  " 

"  Truly  I  think  that  I  grow  to  love  it  more  and  more 
every  day  that  passes." 

"  And  you  have  not  been — disturbed  ?  " 

"  What  should  disturb  me  there  ?  It  is  my  own  house 
— I  have  my  own  servants." 

"  True,  true,  what  should  disturb  or  alarm  you  there, 
in  your  own  home  ?  " 

Lenore  turned  her  head  slightly,  and  met  a  searching 
glance  from  the  doctor's  eyes.  She  took  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion and  spoke  to  him,  as  more  than  once  she  had  sought 
to  speak  to  the  Reverend  Mother  or  one  of  the  sisters 
— and  somehow  had  failed  to  find  the  words. 

"  Dr.  Rodin,  1  notice  that  every  one  speaks  strangely 
about  my  house.  Will  you  tell  me  why  ?  I  know  that  it 
was  Church  property  once — and  that  the  Monastery  was 
burnt  down,  and  an  ordinary,  dwelling-house  built  up 
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on  the  site.  And  I  know,  too,  that  traditions  often  grow 
up  round  a  place  where  these  things  have  happened. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  ?  Is  there — or  is  there 
said  to  be — a  curse  resting  upon  the  Maison  Monas- 
tere  ?  Please  tell  me  the  truth.  I  think  I  shall  not 
be  afraid.  My  husband  sent  me  here  to  be  happy  and 
to  get  well  and  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  have 
sent  me  to  a  house  of  which  I  need  feel  fear.  I  shall  not 
be  afraid."  * 

"  And  I  think  you  need  not  be,  Madame.  I  think 
that  you  have  the  strong  spirit  which  is  armed  against 
danger.  But  others  have  sought  to  live  where  you  live, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  remain — either  not  able  or 
not  willing.     You  have  heard  that,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes  ;  but  nobody  has  seemed  willing  to  tell  me 
why.     That  is  why  !■  ask  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  can  exactly  tell  you 
why.  The  fact  is  known  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
those  who  have  tried  to  live  there  and  have  failed  have 
all  given  different  reasons — made  different  explanations. 
Yet  investigations  which  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
make  have  brought  out  this  one  point  of  similarity 
in  the  story  told.  The  inmates  use  the  expression  that 
they  '  were  not  alone '  in  the  house — that  they  '  could 
not  have  it  to  themselves.'  But  who  else  inhabited  it 
none  of  them  appeared  to  have  tried  to  tell.  The  great- 
grandfather of  the  Marquis  de  Quebriac  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  the  experiment.  Lucien's  father  remembers 
him,  as  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Lucien  and  the.  Mar- 
quise both  heard  strange  things  about  the  place  ;  but 
no  details.  Only  some  haunting  presence  which  would 
not  let  them  rest.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they  came  to 
their  present  house,  and  settled  there.  To  them  there 
is  something  slightly  sinister  about  the  Maison  Monas- 
tere.  And  two  families  who  tried  to  live  there  since 
they  left  did  not  remain  longer.  The  place  was  sold 
to  an  Englishman  lately — doubtless  your  husband — for 
a  mere  song ;    the  house  as  it  stood,  I  believe,  with  all 
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its  plenishings.  Yet  there  are  some  who  say  that  he 
made  a  bad  bargain  notwithstanding.  Am  I  frightening 
you,  Madame  ?  " 

"  No.  Because  of  course  I  hear  things  myself,  and 
I  think  about  them  a  great  deal.  And  though  I  am 
very  wishful  to  know  all  the  story,  I  am  not  frightened. 
The  little  chapel  seems  to  stand  sentinel  close  to  us. 
Father  Augustine  says  his  daily  Mass  there.  The  good 
Sisters,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Mother, 
keep  their  hours  as  far  as  may  be.  The  incense  cloud 
rises.  Holy  thoughts  and  prayers  go  up  with  the  ascend- 
ing smoke.     No,  I  am  not  afraid." 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  several  times  as  though 
well  pleased. 

"  That  is  what  I  thought.  That  is  good.  You  have 
the  temperament  of  the  devote.  You  wear  a  shining 
armour  different  from  that  of  which  we  hear  something 
too  much  these  days.  And  therefore  it  may  very  well 
happen  that  you  will  be  let  alone.     You  will  be  guarded." 

"  But  from  what  ?  Will  you  please  tell  me  ?  It 
interests  me  very  much.  Do  you  know  the  story  of 
those  old  days  when  the  monks  lived  at  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  Monastery  ?  " 

"  I  know  a  little.  I  surmise  much  more.  I  have 
built  up  a  theory  of  my  own.  If  you  wish  it  you  shall 
hear  it.     But  remember  it  is  most  of  it  pure  surmise." 

"  I  wish  above  everything  to  hear  it.  I  think  I  can 
promise  not  to  be  afraid." 

"  Good.  Then  you  shall  hear.  Have  you  ever  thought 
or  believed  or  heard  that  places  can  be  affected,  can  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  bear  the  impress  of  the  minds 
and  the  deeds  of  those  who  inhabit  them  ?  Or,  put 
another  way,  can  draw  back  to  their  sphere  and  retain 
there  some — shall  we  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  word  ? 
— some  emanation  belonging  to  the  past,  so  that  influences 
possibly  baleful — more  generally  baleful — yet  occasion- 
ally hallowed  and  holy — seem  to  gather  about  these 
spots,  and  to  make  themselves  felt  in  a  way  which  is 
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difficult  to  define,  yet  which  is  often  easy  to  feel  ?  ' ' 
"  I  do  know  what  you  mean — in  measure.  And  I 
feel  about  my  house,  at  least  when  I  pace  in  its  cloister 
and  kneel  in  the  little  chapel,  that  there  are  gentle, 
holy  presences  about  me  there,  which  awaken  great 
peace  in  my  heart.  Do  I  make  you  smile  with  my  faith 
in  these  things  ?  " 

"  If  I  smile,  my  dear  lady,  it  is  with  satisfaction  that 
you  have  this  sense  of  protection.  I  myself  am  lacking 
in  the  mystic  confidence  of  the  good  Catholic.  Never- 
theless, I  am  very  well  convinced  that  this  material 
world  is  not  all.  What  I  would  say  to  you  is  this.  With- 
out doubt  in  the  past  there  were  holy  men  dwelling  upon 
that  hill,  whose  lives  were  without  reproach,  whose 
souls  soared  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven.  There  are 
legends  concerning  them  and  their  alms  and  oblations, 
their  vigils  and  their  prayers.  And  the  fame  of  them 
spread,  and  others  came  to  join  them,  and  the  place 
grew  in  size  and  in  riches,  until  at  last  ..." 

"  Ah,  tell  me,  please  !  I  love  to  think  of  those  holy 
men  of  prayer  ..." 

She  paused,  for  the  doctor  was  looking  at  her  strangely  ; 
and  he  said  slowly  : 

"  Yes,  one's  mind  loves  to  dwell  upon  that  life  of  the 
cloister,  as  it  was  meant  to  be.  Yet  there  is  no  blinding 
the  eyes  to  its  perils.  You  look  surprised,  my  child  ; 
but  I  think  that  you  will  understand  a  little  when  I 
point  out  to  you  that  there  is  peril  in  too  much  indul- 
gence of  the  mystical  side  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
longing  after  visions,  the  long  fastings  which  encourage 
them,  the  growing  lack  of  balance  which  may  gradually 
follow,  till  the  most  devout  and  earnest  of  these  vision- 
aries may  become  the  very  ripest  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  deceiver." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Lenore  in  an  awe- 
struck tone,  for  the  gravity  of  her  companion  struck 
a  note  almost  like  that  of  warning. 

"  I  mean  that  history  has  shown  us  again  and  again 
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that  some  enemy  of  mankind — call  it  a  personal  devil 
if  you  will — or  some  malign  power  hovering  in  those 
realms  about  us  of  which  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
existence  we  have  so  little  understanding  or  cognisance 
— is  ever  ready  to  seek  an  entrance  into  the  human 
creature,  if  entrance  can  be  found.  Modern  speculation 
and  research  gives  names  and  explanations  without  end 
to  this  strange  truth  of  our  subconscious  being.  But  it 
all  comes  to  this.  If  man  even  in  hopes  of  attaining 
to  the  Beatific  Vision — the  very  gates  of  Heaven — loses 
too  much  his  hold  upon  the  flesh — that  body  given 
him  for  covering  and  protection — he  is  greatly  in  danger 
of  opening  gates  to  that  which  he  knows  not,  desires 
not,  would,  if  not  uncovered,  shrink  from  in  terror.  To 
my  belief  that  was  what  happened  yonder  centuries 
ago.  The  enemy  found  entrance  into  the  citadel.  I 
know  not  how  better  to  express  it,  and  little  by  little 
terrible  travesties  of  holy  things  were  set  on  foot,  till 
the  neighbourhood  was  filled  with  fear  and  doubt  and 
loathing  !  Then  came  the  men  of  greed,  who  might  riot 
have  dared  to  attack  or  rob  a  holy  confraternity,  whose 
good  deeds  were  the  joy  and  admiration  of  all.  But 
who  made  these  later  legends  the  excuse  for  their  violence 
and  rapacity.  And  thus  was  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  the  Monastery,  which  has  never  existed  since."       • 

Lenore  listened  with  wide,  fascinated  eyes  and  bated 
breath. 

"  And  you  think — that  still.  Ah  !  tell  me  what  you 
think  !  " 

"  That  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  into  words ;  for 
we  are  trenching  on  ground  that  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  mortality.  But  the  conclusion  I 
have  reached  is  that  yonder,  upon  that  hill,  there  may 
still  be  some  kind  of  struggle  going  on  which  might 
occasionally  result  in  psychic  manifestations  that  would 
be,  if  not  visible,  yet  mysteriously  felt  by  persons  dwelling 
there.  More  than  that  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  already 
I  have  said  too  much  ..." 
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"  No,  indeed.  I  wanted  to  hear  it  all.  And  I  thank 
you  for  speaking  to  me  as  one  who  does  not  mock  at 
the  unseen;  for  I  am  greatly  wondering  about  this 
place.  My  husband  has  given  it  to  me.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  that  it  is  for  me,  one  day,  and  if  he  should 
be  willing,  to  give  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
from  which  it  was  wrested  by  cruelty  and  force  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there  you  go  beyond  me.  I  am  not  a  man  to 
whom  the  teachings  of  the  Church  make  appeal.  Yet 
I  believe  ardently  in  the  existence  of  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good.  You  will 
be  helping  in  that  struggle.  Perhaps  the  struggle  is  being 
waged  here  before  your  very  eyes — and  you  do  not  see  it. 
Yet  believe  me,  you  may  help  in  the  righteous  cause.  .  .  . 

"  There,  I  will  say  no  more.  You  have  hstened  very 
patiently  to  the  maunderings  of  a  prosy  old  man.  I 
could  not  have  spoken  like  this  to  many  persons  on  a 
first  acquaintance.  And  now,  here  we  are  at  your 
house.  One  day  I  will,  with  your  permission,  visit 
you  there.  But  for  the  moment  I  say  to  you— Adieu 
—God  be  with  you.  For  me,  I  go  to  seek  good  Sister 
Eulalie  and  her  herbs  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DIANA 

SHE  walked  Hke  a  young  goddess,  as  Leon  had  often 
thought  and  occasionally  told  her.  He  was  behind 
her  on  the  narrow  track,  for  in  many  places  there  was  only 
room  for  one  person  to  walk. 

The  tinkle  of  falling  water  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
shimmer  of  sunset's  approach  in  the  sky.  As  they 
reached  a  small  plateau,  where  a  seat  had  been  set  com- 
manding through  the  fall  of  the  ground  a  marvellous 
view  over  misty  thickets,  broken  slopes  and  dells  towards 
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a  sea  glimmering  away  to  the  south-west,  Diana  paused, 
took  off  her  hat,  shook  back  her  clustering  curls,  and 
sank  in  a  graceful  attitude  upon  the  seat. 

"  Oh,  Leon,  it  is  charming  to  be  at  home  again  !— and 
to  feel  that  this  time  it  is  for  good  !  I  shall  not  be  sent 
away.  Daddy  tells  me.  Only  I  may  go  if  the  spirit 
drives  me  elsewhere.     I  wonder  if  it  ever  will !  " 

"  I  wonder,  too." 

Leon  spoke  with  an  inflection  in  his  voice  which  was 
not  quite  familiar  to  the  girl,  and  caused  her  to  turn  her 
head  quickly  to  look  at  him.  He  was  standing  with 
his  shoulder  braced  against  a  tall  poplar  stem,  the  golden 
light  laced  by  flickering  shadows  fell  upon  his  young 
face,  which  was  set  in  rather  grave  lines. 

Her  heart  gave  a  queer  little  throb.  From  childhood 
Leon  had  stood  for  much  in  her  life.  She  was  an  only 
child,  and  though  he  had  a  brother  whom  he  adored, 
yet  for  many  years  that  brother's  physical  infirmity 
had  made  a  certain  barrier  between  them  when  the 
activities  of  life  were  in  question.  Diana  had  been  a 
tall,  slim  little  girl  when  the  accident  happened  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  Leon's  life,  and  bit  deep  into  his 
sensitive  boy's  soul,  leaving  him  with  a  lasting  sense 
of  remorse.  Dr.  Rodin  had  attended  Lucien,  and  by 
his  skill  had  brought  him  back  to  life,  and  restored  to 
him  powers  which  once  he  was  said  to  have  lost  for 
ever.  And  in  those  days,  whilst  the  father  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  one  brother's  shattered  body,  the  daughter 
flung  herself,  with  the  ardour  of  a  generous  nature 
drowned  in  compassion,  to  the  task  of  ministering  to 
the  needs — quite  as  acute — of  the  other's  stricken  soul. 

And  so  a  strong  tie  had  been  formed.  Later  years 
had  brought  long  severances  between  the  companions. 
But  always  they  picked  up  the  threads  of  their  friendship 
with  eagerness  and  zest.  Sunshine  seemed  always  to 
compass  their  path  when  together,  and  Diana  could 
not  ever  seriously  contemplate  a  future  for  herself  in 
which  Leon  would  not  bear  a  part. 
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She  had  never  cared  to  ask  herself  whither  this  all 
tended.  There  was  something  virginal  and  pure  and 
wholesome  in  her  outlook  that  hindered  introspection. 
She  knew  at  this  moment  that  it  was  very  good  to  be 
with  Leon  in  this  scented  wood  ;  but  she  did  not  torment 
herself  with  questions  as  to  the  why  or  the  wherefore. 

"  Leon,"  she  said  softly,  "  you  too  feel  it  good  to  be 
here,  at  home,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do,  very  good,"  he  answered,  still  with  his  eyes 
on  the  far  horizon  with  its  high  glittering  circle  where 
sea  and  sky  met  in  wondrous  wedlock. 

"  Yet  you  are  grave,  Leon.  I  see  that  in  glimpses 
through  your  gaiety.  Is  the  old  shadow  lying  still  across 
your  path  ?  Indeed,  I  think  it  need  not  do  so.  For 
Lucien  is  one  of  the  happiest  persons  I  know.  His  life 
is  full  of  compensations." 

Leon  slowly  turned,  so  that,  with  his  back  against 
the  tree,  he  stood  and  faced  her  squarely. 

"  I  know  it  is.  He  is  one  of  the  happiest  persons 
I  know.  He  lives  in  a  land  of  music  and  of  dreams. 
And  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  all  these  years,  I  do 
not  even  regret  that  tragic  happening  of  our  boyhood. 
Indeed  I  can  almost  rejoice  in  it." 

"  Leon,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  guess  a  little,  Diana  ?  You  have  been 
about  the  world  of  late.  Have  you  heard  nothing  as 
to  what  is  about  to  come  ?  " 

Her  eyes  widened  slowly.  She  fixed  them  on  his 
face.     Very  gradually  her  face  grew  pale. 

"  I  believe  I  guess  what  you  are  thinking  of,  Leon. 
Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it  too.  You  mean — the  European 
war,  which  Germany  will  one  day  provoke — at  least 
some  say  so." 

"  I  mean  just  that.  For  myself  I  believe  that  it  is 
near.  And  for  that  reason  I  can  rejoice  that  Lucien 
is  out  of  it.  He  will  remain  here  with  his  dreams  and 
his  music.  He  will  not  need  to  face  the  horrors  that 
are  coming." 
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"  Leon,  would  you  remain  also — if  you  could  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  hour  !  Not  for  a  day  !  Diana,  I  am  a 
Frenchman — a  soldier  !  And  we  know  what  the  Prus- 
sians were  forty  years  ago.  They  will  be  worse  now, 
after  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  rule  of  a  megalomaniac 
obsessed  by  the  dream  of  world  domination.  You 
know  their  creed.  Make  war  so  unspeakably  horrible 
that  every  invaded  nation  will  sue  for  peace  at  all 
price  ..." 

"  But  Leon,  Leon.     The  Hague  Conventions  !  " 

Leon  lifted  his  fingers  and  lightly  snapped  them. 

"  That  is  what  the  German  Emperor  will  do  in  face 
of  conventions  and  the  laws  of  war.  England  may 
retain  her  illusions  yet.  We  in  France  know  better. 
And  so  I  am  glad  that  Lucien  will  be  far  away  from  the 
storm  centre.  Though  unless  England  joins  with  us,  even 
this  island  may  not  be  safe — or  any  spot  in  the  wide  world. 
Diana,  tell  me,  will  England  stand  in  with  us  if  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Leon,  I  trust  so  !  I  think  so.  The  nation  would, 
I  know.     It  is  the  politicians  who  are  the  danger." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  Hoodwinked  by  Germany.  Ham- 
pered by  their  Labour  Party  and  its  chimerical  outlook. 
But  let  England  understand  this  very  well.  If  we  go 
down  first,  she  will  follow.  And  the  Prussian  jack- 
boot will  rule  the  world." 

The  sunshine  over  the  sea  was  fading.  Some  birds 
flew  by  with  quick  little  calls  that  for  the  moment  sounded 
in  Diana's  ears  like  notes  of  distress.  She  looked  up  at 
Leon,  and  a  great  wistfulness  crept  into  her  eyes.  He 
stood  there  so  tall  and  straight,  with  that  noble  look 
upon  his  face  which  comes  to  those  who  are  facing  that 
supreme  sacrifice  which  from  time  to  time  nations  and 
individuals  are  called  upon  to  make. 

Their  eyes  met.  He  smiled.  In  that  smile  was  a  great 
worship.  But  the  man  was  holding  himself  in  hand. 
Diana  sprang  up,  and  they  pursued  their  way  together. 
Yet  by  common  consent  they  spoke  no  more  of  war  or 
its  shadow.     The  girl's  high  hopes  asserted  themselves. 
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Surely  in  these  enlightened  days  some  way  of  escape 
would  be  found  from  primitive,  barbaric  horrors.  The 
man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  in  some  sort  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  Titanic  struggle  which  France  had  known 
for  a  generation  she  would  have  to  face,  and  who  had 
seen  warfare  of  a  different  kind  already  in  Algeria,  had 
no  illusions  as  to  ultimate  developments. 

But  they  talked  gaily  together  of  St.  Cecilia  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  in  particular  of  the  coming  of  Lady 
Heristal  to  the  Maison  Monastere.  Diana  was  keenly 
interested  in  that  event,  and  filled  with  girlish  curiosity 
about  the  lovely  girl-wife  she  had  seen,  and  her  life  in 
that  house  of  strange  traditions  and  legends. 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  her  soon.  She  said  I  might. 
Oh,  Leon,  is  she  not  lovely  ?  " 

"  A  very  exquisite  creature  ;  and  with  a  voice  as  won- 
derful as  her  face.  You  came  too  late  to  hear  her  sing 
Lucien's  Gloria  in  Excelsis  !  It  lifted  you  up  to  Heaven's 
gates !  " 

"  I  will  make  her  sing  to  me,"  spoke  Diana.  "  I  like 
to  think  of  there  being  an  English  mistress  in  that  big 
house.     I  will  go  soon,  very  soon  now." 

Diana  did  so.  She  was  a  splendid  walker,  and  though 
there  was  horse  or  mule  for  her  use  whenever  she  required 
such  help,  it  was  generally  her  own  feet  that  carried  her. 
Odin,  her  great  attendant  hound,  accompanied  her  on 
her  more  distant  rambles,  and  it  was  with  this  faithful 
guard  at  her  heels  that  she  soon  after  ascended  the  mon- 
astery hill,  and  was  met  by  Lenore  before  she  reached 
the  entrance  gate, 

Lenore  had  thought  several  times  of  the  tall,  graceful 
girl,  so  English  of  aspect,  whose  smile  was  like  sunshine, 
and  whose  voice  held  a  glad,  boyish  ring  that  was  very 
attractive. 

"  Indeed,  I  should  love  to  show  you  my  home,"  Lenore 
told  her.  "  I  am  loving  it  better  every  day.  But  often 
even  now  I  get  a  little  puzzled  and  confused  !  I  have 
to  think  where  I  am,  and  look  out  of  the  windows.     Do 
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come,  and  we  will  ramble  over  it  together.     I  am  glad 
you  have  come  .  ,  .  Diana  !  " 

She  spoke  the  name  with  just  a  touch  of  pretty  hesi- 
tancy; and  Diana  answered  her  with  a  quick  smile, 
and  with  a  sudden  kiss. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  just  Diana — to  you  and  most  people 
here,  where  I  grew  up.  And  although  you  are  Lady 
Heristal  and  a  stranger  to  us  just  now  ..." 

"  Yet  I  am  going  to  be  Lenore  to  you,  and  I  hope 
a  friend.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  come  so  soon. 
Your  father  was  very  kind  to  me  the  other  day." 

"  Lenore — that  is  a  pretty  name.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  met  a  Lenore — only  in  the  poem,  '  Quoth  the 
Raven,  never  more  !  '  I  said  that  once  at  a  breaking-up 
function.  And  now  I  have  a  real  Lenore  for  a  friend ; 
and  we  won't  say  'never  more'  any  more  !  " 

They  laughed  together  as  young  things  do.  Lenore's 
soft  colour  was  beginning  to  return.  Her  feet  carried 
her  with  more  lightness  and  less  languor.  In  one  of 
the  big  beautiful  rooms  they  found  Nurse  Frome,  mend- 
ing the  old  tapestries  with  a  skill  that  dehghted  Diana, 
who  was  herself  an  accomplished  needle- woman.  The 
talk  between  the  pair  was  racy  and  enlivening  ;  and  then 
Lenore  and  Diana  pursued  their  way,  followed  by  injunc- 
tions to  be  good  girls,  and  not  get  into  mischief,  to  which 
Diana  gave  laughing  and  saucy  rejoinder. 

"  She  is  such  an  old  dear,"  Lenore  told  her  companion, 
"  not  old  really  exactly,  but  such  a  comfort  to  me  in  a 
strange  place.  And  they  all  like  her,  foreign  servants 
and  all.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
her,  till  my  husband  can  come." 

"  And  when  will  Lord  Heristal  come  ?  Daddy  once 
saw  him  and  liked  him.     But  he  has  not  been  here  much." 

"  No.     He  came  to  buy  this  place  he  had  heard  of, , 
and  then  again  to  settle  things  when  he  wanted  to  give 
it  to  me  !     I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  though  we 
have  only  been  married  a  little  while.     He  was  very 
good  to  my  father.     And  when  I  came  to  be  with  him — 
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with  father,  after  I  left  the  Sisters  who  had  taken  care 
of  me  for  years — he  came  often  to  see  us.  He  was  always 
so  kind  to  me  ..." 

"  I  suppose  he  fell  in  love  with  you  !  So  should  I 
have  done  in  his  place." 

Lenore's  soft  colour  mounted,  her  eyes  took  a  happy 
shining. 

"  You  see,  he  had  cared  for  me  ever  since  we  knew 
one  another ;  and  I  had  come  to  care  for  him  very,  very 
much.  Life  would  not  be  possible  without  Marcus,  I 
think.  And  so  we  were  married,  before  he  had  to  take 
his  long  journey  almost  round  the  world  to  wind  up  all 
his  affairs  in  the  different  countries.  He  is  only  going 
to  keep  this  place,  where  we  can  have  a  villeggiatura 
sometimes.  And  in  England  there  is  Heristal  Castle. 
But  he  is  to  come  to  me  here  when  he  has  settled  his 
affairs ;  and  we  are  to  have  our  honeymoon  then,  as  he 
says.     We   could  not  do  that  before." 

"  How  glad  you  will  be  when  he  can  join  you.  And 
meantime  we  must  try  and  help  you  from  being  too 
lonely.  Daddy  said  you  were  not  a  bit  afraid  about  the 
house.  Some  people  would  be.  But  you  have  not  seen 
or  felt  anything — queer  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  I  feel  only  rather  beautiful  things," 
said  Lenore,  "  Come  and  see  the  little  chapel,  and  you 
will  better  understand.     I  feel  so  guarded  and  protected." 

Diana  went  eagerly,  and  the  peace  and  stillness  of 
the  cloister  made  its  impression.  The  Sisters  and  the 
Reverend  Mother  greeted  her  very  kindly.  Dr.  Rodin 
was  their  friend,  and  his  daughter  won  their  hearts  by 
her  bright  liveliness  and  gay  charm.  Tea  was  brought 
to  them  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  garden,  and  Diana 
found  it  hard  to  tear  herself  away  even  when  the  shadows 
began  to  fall. 

Lenore  seemed  loth  to  part  with  her,  and  Nurse  Frome 
had  an  inspiration. 

"  Let  us  send  word  to  the  doctor  that  you  will  stop 
the  night  with  my  lady.     It  is  clouding  up  a  little — 
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look  !  And  you  might  chance  to  get  a  wetting.  We  will 
take  care  of  you,  and  send  you  back  safe  and  sound  in  the 
morning.     I  will  settle  it  for  you — don't  you  be  afraid  !  " 

They  gladly  gave  her  her  way.  It  was  a  delight  to 
Lenore  to  select  a  bedroom  close  to  her  own  for  her 
first  guest,  and  Diana's  happy  laugh  rang  out  again  and 
again,  as  they  heard  a  dash  of  rain  against  the  windows, 
and  realized  the  wisdom  of  Nurse  Frome's  advice.  What 
a  happy  evening  they  would  have  together  ! 

They  did.  The  moonlight  shone  out  later  after  the 
rainstorm  had  fled  to  the  hills.  They  had  a  pine-cone 
fire  lighted,  yet  sat  with  windows  wide  to  the  soft  night 
air  and  the  moonshine.  They  grew  in  intimacy  as  they 
talked,  and  the  happy  hours  fled. 

It  was  Nurse  Frome  who  came  in  upon  them  at  the 
last,  looking  a  little  puzzled. 

"  There's  a  queer  cowled  monk  or  some  such  creature 
walking  up  and  down  the  cloister,"  she  told  them.  "  I 
called  out  of  a  window  to  ask  what  he  did  there  ;  but 
he  gave  me  no  answer — just  went  on  walking  up  and 
down,  as  though  it  was  all  right.  So  knowing  that  you 
and  your  priest  of  the  chapel  and  the  good  sisters  are 
all  friends  together,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  ask  you 
if  he  has  any  business  to  be  there." 

Diana  sprang  up,  excitement  in  her  eyes.  Lenore 
also  rose. 

"  I  will  come  and  see,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  Take 
me  to  the  place  you  saw  him  from." 


CHAPTER   IX 

PHANTOM  AND    PRIEST 


BREATHLESSLY  the  two  girls  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Nurse  Frome  as  she  led  the  way.     There  was 
only  one  window  in  all  the  house  which  overlooked  the 
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cloister,  and  that  was  an  oriel  in  the  corridor  of  the  south 
wing  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  great  central  block  of  building  from  which  the 
two  wings  jutted  had  a  westerly  aspect.  Its  great 
windows  looked  across  the  paved  courtyard,  and  away 
over  the  falling  landscape  towards  the  sea  with  the  hills 
rising  from  it.  And  the  ground  floor  of  the  great  block 
consisted  of  one  huge  hall,  where  statuary  and  pictures 
and  strange  or  beautiful  curios  from  far  lands  had  been 
collected.  Its  windows  were  all  to  the  west,  and  the 
wall  opposite,  behind  which  the  cloister  lay,  was  blank, 
pictures,  tapestries  and  strange  trophies  adorning  its 
long  perspective,  the  marble  statues  making  points  of 
high  light  against  a  sombre  background. 

Above  this  great  hall  were  spacious  living-rooms 
looking  west,  and  behind  these  a  long  corridor  with 
windows  to  the  east,  which  looked  over  the  roof  of 
the  cloister  and  towards  the  chapel  that  lay  beyond 
the  green  square  of  the  burying  ground.  Yet  none  of 
these  windows  could  command  a  view  of  the  cloister 
beneath. 

But  the  house  was  so  constructed  that  the  south  wing 
ran  a  little  way  back  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  corridor  tiurned  at  a  right  angle  leading  direct  into  a 
deep  oriel,  and  from  this  window  a  glimpse  into  the 
cloistered  court  could  be  obtained. 

The  nurse,  with  a  finger  at  her  lips,  put  her  head  out 
of  this  window,  gazing  out  into  the  dusk.  Her  two 
companions  crowded  up  to  her  and  gazed  also.  Behind 
them  the  great  hound  placed  huge  paws  upon  the  window 
seat,  and  sought  to  thrust  his  head  through  the  narrow 
aperture. 

For  a  few  moments  nothing  was  visible.  The  light, 
though  fairly  bright  in  the  sky  overhead,  from  the  after- 
glow of  sunset  and  the  brilliance  of  the  moon,  was  very 
dim  in  this  shadowy  square  below.  Suddenly  Diana, 
who  had  hold  of  Lenore's  hand,  gave  it  a  squeeze,  and 
Nurse   Frome   simultaneously   drew  in   her   head,   over 
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which  the  tall   Diana   had  been  looking.     She  pushed 
Lenore  forward  in  her  place. 

"  There  he  is,"  she  whispered,  "  look  at  him  !  Up 
and  down,  as  though  it  all  belonged  to  him  !  Look  at 
the  creature  !  " 

They  were  looking  intently.  Diana  with  the  keenest 
curiosity  and  a  most  vivid  expression  on  her  face,  Lenore 
with  something  of  breathless  wonder  and  expectancy. 

For  a  few  moments  they  stood  spell-bound,  watching 
the  phantom-like  figure.  Then  a  little  sound  smote 
upon  their  ears.  It  sounded  like  a  key  turning  in  a 
lock.  And  as  soon  as  this  sound  became  audible,  the 
cowled  monkish  figure  came  to  a  halt.  It  was  as  though 
it  stood  and  listened. 

The  construction  of  the  Court  enclosed  between  cloister, 
house  walls  and  chapel  was  on  this  wise.  The  long  cloister 
wall  faced  east,  looking  upon  the  west  front  of  the  chapel, 
with  the  door  through  which  the  sisters  entered  it  when 
they  kept  their  hours  there.  To  the  north  the  cloister- 
court  was  closed  by  the  great  bulk  of  buildings  projecting 
from  and  belonging  to  the  north  wing — servants'  offices, 
stables,  a  great  granary,  and  other  adjuncts,  which  in 
olden  times  always  formed  part  of  such  a  dwelling-house. 
No  windows  looked  out  this  way,  but  a  much  narrower 
and  more  modern  cloistered  or  arcaded  walk  stood  out 
from  the  blank  wall  leading  towards  the  chapel,  and 
beneath  its  shelter  was  another  smaller  door,  which  at 
this  moment  grated  softly  on  its  hinges,  and  a  dusky, 
black  figm-e  emerged,  just  visible  in  the  shadows  beneath 
the  overhead  vaulting. 

"  It  is  Father  Augustin,"  said  Lenore  softly.  "  He 
comes  sometimes  to  see  me,  after  his  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
But — who  is — ^that  other  ?  " 

That  other,  the  cowled  figure  had  come  to  a  stand. 
He  stood  about  half-way  down  the  east  cloister.  Then 
suddenly,  with  a  strange  stealthy  swiftness  he  seemed 
to  glide  towards  its  farther  end.  The  shadows  swallowed 
him.     He  disappeared.     But  at  that  spot  there  was  no 
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possible  exit  for  a  flesh-and-blood  being.  The  walls 
were  solid,  with  the  grim  solidity  of  the  century  in  which 
men  built  their  houses  for  all  time. 

The  priest  walked  slowly  forward.  As  he  reached  the 
shadowy  angle  w^here  the  cowled  figure  had  disappeared, 
he  seemed  to  lift  his  hand  and  make  the  holy  sign.  Then 
he  moved  quietly  on  his  way,  and  Lenore,  running  lightly 
along  the  corridor  and  down  the  great  staircase,  met 
him  as  he  passed  out  of  the  cloister,  and  took  both  his 
hands  in  an  eager  welcome. 

"  Dear  Padre,  but  it  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  see 
me.  Without  doubt  you  come  in  a  good  moment.  We 
were  watching  from  the  oriel  window — looking  down  into 
the  cloister.  Mon  pere,  did  you  see  that  strange  being 
which  we  saw  ?  Diana  Rodin  is  here.  She  has  taken 
her  big  dog  down  to  see  if  he  can  tell  us  anything  !  Did 
you  see  it  ?  " 

"  My  child,  I  have  often  seen  it.  This  is  not  the  first 
time." 

"  My  father — but  what  is  it  ?  Why  comes  it  here  ? 
Is  it  of  good  or  of  evil  ?  Is  it  something  which  we  should 
fear  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  My  child,  why  need  any  fear  whose  trust  is  sure  ? 
The  holy  angels,  our  Lady,  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself 
are  ever  near  to  guide  and  protect  us.  Why  need  those 
who  have  faith  to  hold  fast  this  confidence  fear  the  assaults 
of  evil  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  feel.  My  father,  I  am  happy  you 
should  so  speak.  I  think  the  blessed  ones  are  very  near 
us — far  nearer  and  far  stronger  than  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness." She  paused,  because  Diana  and  her  great  dog 
were  approaching  swiftly.  They  all  went  up  the  great 
staircase  together.  Servants  were  drawing  heavy  curtains 
and  lighting  candles  before  silver  sconces  set  against  the 
wall.     Softly-shaded  lamps  burned  in  the  rooms. 

"  No,  he  was  not  afraid.  And  yet  he  smelt  something, 
he  went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  the  shadowy 
monk  went.     And  he  glued  his  nose  for  long  against 
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that  dark  angle  of  the  wall  where  he  seemed  to  disappear. 
Father  Augustin,  how  do  you  do  ?  Yes,  I  shall  talk 
English,  for  you  can  understand  it  quite  well  when  you 
try  !  And  we  have  been  watching  a  ghost — ^whom  you 
seemed  to  scare  away  !  Does  that  mean  that  it  was  a 
bad  spirit  !  " 

"  I  would  that  I  knew  the  answer  to  that  question," 
spoke  the  priest  with  a  gravity  so  deep  that  Diana  put 
aside  her  jesting  manner,  and  took  her  seat  almost  at 
his  feet,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  pretty  kind  of  appeal. 
She  had  known  him  from  childhood,  and  Dr.  Rodin  had 
for  him  a  respect  he  by  no  means  always  showed  towards 
ecclesiastics. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  very  seriously,  yet  with 
extreme  eagerness  of  manner,  "  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing supernatural  in  what  we  have  seen  to-night  ?  I 
was  not  a  bit  skeery  myself,  nor  Odin.  And  I  thought 
dogs  generally  knew — and  feared — if  they  were  near  to 
something  uncanny." 

The  priest's  ascetic  and  spiritual  face,  which  Lenore 
had  come  to  love  and  trust,  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  aroused  interest. 

"  I  have  heard  that  myself — how  dogs  will  shrink 
and  howl  at  some  unseen  presence.  And  that  is  interest- 
ing what  you  say  of  Odin.  He  saw — and  did  not 
fear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  saw,  and  he  grumbled  a  protest  till  I  stopped 
him.  For  we  wanted  to  watch,  and  did  not  wish  to 
scare  the  ghost  away.  Padre,  teU  us  what  you  think  ! 
Is  it  a  phantom  monk,  come  to  re-visit  the  scenes  of  his 
past  life  ?  Do  they  ? — can  they  !  And  is  it  the  wicked 
ones  or  the  good  ones  who  try  to  return  ?  Can  you  tell 
us?" 

"  No,  my  children,"  he  answered,  for  Lenore 's  eyes 
were  watching  him  intently  also.  "  We  tread  the  thres- 
hold of  deep  mysteries  when  we  look  into  these  things. 
And  yet  there  is  a  world  around  and  about  us  which  is 
invisible  to  our  eyes.     And  we  may  not  say  that  this  or 
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that  is  impossible  ;  for  the  weight  of  evidence  is  too 
great  to  be  thus  Hghtly  dismissed  because  it  touches 
upon  the  borders  of  a  land  as  yet  unexplored." 

"  That  is  what  Daddy  says !  You  know  he  is  not 
religious  like  you,  Padre  !  And  yet  he  knows  that  there 
are  things  going  on  about  us — things  we  cannot  see  or 
understand.  And  he  believes  that  this  place  is  not  quite 
like  others — that  what  happened  in  the  past  draws 
spiritual  emanations  towards  it.  Oh,  I  can't  say  it  right  1 
But  you  understand,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  My  child,  I  do,  and  have  spoken  often  with  your 
father  upon  the  matter — over  which  he  and  I  are  in 
agreement,  albeit  on  different  spiritual  planes.  Both  of 
us  recognize  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  of  which 
this  hill  has  been  the  earthly  site.  And  both  of  us  feel 
that  that  struggle  is  not  yet  ended.  But  it  is  not  of 
this  that  I  would  speak  to  you  to-night.  It  is  of  some 
other  more  mundane  and  material  peril — or  possibility 
of  peril — that  I  would  warn  you." 

"  Oh,  Padre  !  "  cried  Diana  with  eyes  glowing  with 
wonder  and  excitement,  "  tell  us  what  you  mean  1 
Material  peril !     But  from  what  enemy  ?  " 

The  old  priest's  face  was  very  grave  ;  there  was  a 
troubled  expression  in  the  deep-set  eyes  he  turned  towards 
Lenore.     But  she  smiled  at  him  with  tranquillity. 

"  I  am  not  afraid.  My  husband  sent  me  here.  But  I 
want  to  hear  what  you  would  say." 

"  I  have  been  troubled  for  above  two  weeks  now,  my 
child — ever  since  I  saw  the  cowled  monk  pacing  the 
cloister.     It  is  a  sign  I  do  not  like — I  almost  fear." 

"  Tell  us  why,  mon  pere.  What  is  the  story  of  the 
prowling  monk,  then  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  stories  as  to  that.  Too  many  for 
me  to  tell.  Yet  from  all  I  have  gleaned  concerning  that 
appearance,  it  seems  to  forebode  misfortune  to  any 
persons  who  are  seeking  to  dwell  in  the  Maison  Monastere. 
Let  me  explain.  When  I  arrived  here  some  years  before 
the  last  century  closed,  all  the  place  remembered  the 
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French  family  of  Perigorde,  who  fled  from  Alsace  and 
the  German  occupation,  and  found  an  asylum  here  in 
this  very  house.  But  they  could  not  remain.  The 
cowled  monk  began  to  walk.  He  was  seen  of  many. 
Strange  tales  began  to  be  whispered.  Then  a  fearful 
thing  happened.  Madame  Perigorde  was  found  lying 
dead  upon  the  cloister  graves,  and  upon  her  face  a  look 
of  unspeakable  fear.  Other  strange  things  happened. 
Two  fine  young  lads  sickened  suddenly  and  died  with 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  Dr.  Rodin  was  called  in.  He 
made  investigations.  Poison  there  certainly  had  been  ; 
but  how  administered  there  was  nothing  to  show.  And 
the  monk  was  seen  by  many  persons,  sometimes  seeming 
to  hold  up  a  threatening  hand.  Servants  fled.  And 
before  long  M.  Perigorde  was  gone,  with  what  remained 
to  him  of  his  family." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Diana,  "  I  remember  some  story 
of  Daddy's  about  those  poisoned  boys.  And  after  the 
Perigordes  had  gone — what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then  the  place  stood  empty  for  years.  But 
about  seven  years  ago  a  young  Italian  couple  with  one 
little  child,  a  lovely  boy  four  years  old,  came  with  the 
intention  of  settling.  Again  it  was  whispered  that  the 
monk  was  seen  in  the  cloister  ..." 

"  I  suppose  when  the  place  was  empty  no  one  would 
see  him  even  if  he  came.  Or  does  he  only  come  when 
the  house  is  lived  in  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  for  certain  as  to  that  ; 
for  my  connection  with  the  chapel  here  is  only  recent, 
since  Lord  Heristal  permitted  the  Sisters  to  make  a 
home  here  and  restored  the  chapel  for  worship.  But 
the  story  goes  that  he  only  comes  when  the  house  owns 
inmates.  And  now  for  what  happened  to  those  gentle 
persons,  whom  I  knew  and  loved ;  for  they  asked  me  to 
visit  and  minister  to  them,  which  was  a  great  joy  to  me. 
They  lived  here  in  peace  for  some  little  while,  smiling 
at  the  whispers  they  had  heard.  Then  one  day  I  found 
them  a  little  troubled  and  perplexed.     The  cowled  monk 
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had  been  seen  in  the  cloister.  After  that — another  terrible 
tragedy — and  deep  mystery." 

"  Oh,  Padre— what  ?  " 

"  A  night  came  when  the  lovely  child  was  put  to  sleep 
as  ever  in  a  tiny  room  off  that  of  his  parents.  No  way 
into  it  was  known,  save  by  passing  through  the  larger 
apartment.  The  door  of  this  apartment  was  locked,  and 
when  they  arose  in  the  morning  the  parents  found  it 
locked  as  always ;  but  the  mother,  stealing  in  to  look 
at  the  child,  w^ho  generally  awakened  first,  gave  a  cry 
of  amazement  ;  for  the  little  bed  was  empty.  The  boy 
was  gone  !  " 

"  Gone  !  "  spoke  Lenore  with  breathless  wonder,  "  but 
when  ? — how  ?  " 

"  And  after  long  and  frantic  search  the  little  body 
was  found  in  the  fountain  of  the  courtyard,  lying  face 
downwards  amongst  some  water-lilies  which  used  then 
to  grow  here,  but  which  were  rooted  out  in  the  wild 
search  after  some  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  child  lo\^ed 
the  fountain,  and  would  often  stretch  to  try  and  grasp 
the  lilies.  But  how  he  was  spirited  away  in  the  dead 
of  night  from  his  parents'  very  presence  was  never  known 
— ^no  trace  of  entrance  into  the  locked  house  was  ever 
discovered.     The  tragedy  remained  shrouded  in  mystery." 

"  Oh !  "  whispered  Diana  beneath  her  breath,  "  I  never 
heard  that  tale  before  !  " 

"No.  It  happened  when  your  father  was  absent. 
And  those  who  owned  the  property  then  did  all  they 
could  to  hush  up  the  matter.  For  already  the  house  had  a 
bad  name.  They  were  seeking  to  find  a  purchaser.  It 
seemed  to  be  under  a  cinrse.  But  Mr.  Heristal  came  a 
few  years  later,  and  he  has  bought  it.  What  he  may 
have  heard  I  know  not.  And  now  the  cowled  monk  has 
been  seen  perambulating  the  cloister.  I  have  made  many 
prayers  for  the  peace  of  this  place.  The  Sisters  keep 
their  hours  in  the  chapel.  I  had  cherished  great  hopes 
that  these  visitations  would  cease.  My  daughter,  I  tell 
you  these  things  not  to  affright  you  ..." 
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"  Father,  I  am  not  afraid.  I  had  some  knowledge 
before  I  came  that  the  Maison  Monast^re  was  not  alto- 
gether as  are  other  places.  I  think  that  I  was  not  sorry 
for  this.  My  husband  sent  me.  He  will  come  to  me 
here  soon.  I  can  await  his  coming  with  great  tranquillity. 
I  am  not  afraid." 

The  priest  raised  one  white  hand  and  made  the  holy 
sign,  as  the  girl  bent  her  head. 

"  May  our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Mother  reward  that 
faith  of  thine,  my  child.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who 
see  Him.  And  those  who  behold  His  unveiled  face  in 
beatific  vision  cannot  be  hurt  or  made  afraid." 

Diana  sprang  up  with  a  very  vivid  purpose  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  you  mystics,  you  mystics  !  I  love  you  for  it  ; 
but  I  must  think  on  material  lines  against  material  foes. 
Lenore,  I  shall  leave  Odin  with  you.  I  have  a  brother 
of  his  at  home,  growing  from  puppyhood.  Soon  there 
will  be  jealousies  between  them.  You  shall  keep  Odin 
for  me.  He  will  shadow  you  night  and  day.  He  is 
fidelity  incarnate.  Odin  shall  prove  himself  a  match  for 
that  prowling  monk  !  " 

Father  Augustin  looked  distinct^  relieved. 
"  A  good  thought,  my  child,"  he  said  to  Diana,  "  for 
ever  since  I  saw  again  that  cowled  prowling  figure,  my 
heart  has  been  heavy  within  me.  Lady  Heristal,  take 
that  gift,  and  let  that  faithful  dog  be  with  you  by  night 
and  day  here  in  this  house.  For  truly  when  that  cowled 
figure  begins  to  pace  the  cloister  walk — I  fear  that  there 
is  danger  abroad." 


CHAPTER    X 

CLOUD   BURST 

SPRING  merged  itself  in  summer — a  radiant  summer 
of  beauty  and  wonder  for   Lenore.     Every  week 
found  her  with  a  richer  endowment  of  silent  contentment 
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in  her  lot.  Her  gardens  flamed  and  glowed  with  succes- 
sive forms  of  loveliness.  Her  deep  shady  walks  were 
haunts  of  peace  in  a  life  which  seemed  full  of  immutable 
serenit}^  From  time  to  time  a  letter  from  Marcus  would 
reach  her,  and  then  her  cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  the 
brim. 

She  loved  those  letters !  They  were  never  long. 
They  were  scarcely  love-letters  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  And  yet  she  felt  at  once  the  protective 
power  of  his  virile  strength,  and  the  deep  intensity  of 
his  love,  which  reached  across  to  her  over  thousands  of 
leagues,  and  drew  her  to  him  with  the  world  between 
them. 

She  sought  to  picture  him  in  his  roving  life.  He  told 
her  his  plans,  and  her  letters  were  filled  with  an  ardent 
sympathy  and  desire  to  comprehend  all  that  engrossed 
him.  "  I  am  so  happy  here,"  she  told  him  every  time ; 
"  it  only  needs  your  coming  to  make  it  quite  perfect. 
Yet  you  must  not  hasten  too  much  on  that  account. 
You  must  not  let  our  marriage  be  a  stumbling-block  in 
your  path.  One  day  we  shall  be  together  again.  That 
will  be  very  beautiful.  I  think  of  it  every  day,  and  often 
I  dream  of  it  at  night.  But  I  am  very,  very  happy.  I 
can  wait." 

Never  a  word  to  him  of  those  whispers  and  stories 
which  indeed  touched  her  singularly  little.  She  had  the 
great  dog  now  always  with  her  at  her  side  by  da}^  and 
sleeping  at  night  on  the  rug  which  lay  in  the  open  door- 
way between  her  room  and  Nurse  Frome's.  But  she 
had  not  seen  the  cowled  figure  again  in  the  cloister, 
though  often  she  had  watched  for  it.  There  were  times 
when  Odin  had  shown  some  slight  displeasure  when  she 
had  taken  her  way  to  the  chapel,  lifting  his  head,  sniffing 
the  air,  and  then  leaping  into  the  cloistered  walk,  and 
pacing  to  and  fro  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  his  tail 
lashing  slightly  from  side  to  side.  He  always  made  a 
long  pause  at  that  corner  where  the  wall  turned  at  a 
right  angle,  and  his  sniffings  became  more  audible.     But 
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though  Lenore  and  her  nurse  made  many  examinations, 
the  walls  seemed  as  solid  and  impenetrable  as  though 
built  for  all  time.  Not  a  crack  or  crevice  could  they 
find,  and  there  was  no  chink  large  enough  for  a  beetle 
to  find  his  way  through. 

Lenore  would  have  been  absolutely  happy  in  her  home, 
even  had  she  lived  there  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  But 
her  friends  would  not  suffer  that.  The  Marquise  would 
often  drive  up  the  hill,  to  sit  awhile  with  Lenore  in  one 
of  her  stately  rooms. 

Frequently  Lenore  would  accompany  her  guest  home, 
to  listen  to  Lucien's  music,  to  pace  the  garden  paths 
with  eager,  dashing  Leon,  and  before  she  left  to  delight 
them  all  with  the  loveliness  of  her  beautiful  voice. 

The  cultivation  of  that  voice  was  one  of  Lenore 's 
happiest  pastimes  now.  She  knew  that  Marcus  loved 
music  ;  but  she  did  not  think  he  had  ever  heard  her 
sing,  or  had  known  she  possessed  the  dower  of  a  very 
glorious  gift.  So  for  him  she  cherished  that  gift,  and 
eagerly  absorbed  from  Lucien  all  that  he  could  teach  her, 
which  was  not  a  little.  Some  of  her  happiest  hours  were 
spent  with  him  in  that  cedar-lined  music  room. 

Once,  after  she  had  been  singing  a  "  Salve  Regina  " 
with  an  intensity  of  passionate  supplicative  energy  which 
was  something  new  in  her  method,  he  let  his  hands  drop 
at  the  end,  and  turned  to  look  at  her  face,  which  still 
wore  an  expression  of  mystical  devotion  that  fired  his 
spirit  with  some  strange  quality  of  wonder  and  awe. 

"  Lady,"  he  said  gently,  "  may  I  put  the  question  ? — 
of  what — of  whom — were  you  thinking  as  you  poured 
out  your  soul  just  now  ?  For  you  have  never  sung  quite 
like  that  before.     Did  you  know  it  ?  " 

Lenore  looked  at  him  with  dreamy  intensity  of  gaze. 

"  I  believe  that  I  was  thinking  of — my  husband.  I 
heard  from  him  yesterday.  And  his  letter  has  given  me 
much  cause  for  thought." 

"  We  all  have  much  to  think  of  in  these  days.  Since 
that  tragedy  in  Sarajevo." 
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"  Yes.  I  did  not  understand  at  the  first  why  all  were 
so  serious.  Why  Leon  was  summoned  back.  Why  your 
mother's  face  takes  a  new  gravity,  why  Dr.  Rodin  looks 
grim  and  speaks  strangely  of  the  things  which  may  come. 
And  now  my  husband's  letter  seems  to  explain  it  better 
to  me.  Lucien,  I  am  not  clear  about  his  full  meaning  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  there  will  come  something  upon  the 
world  which  will  sever  us  longer  than  we  thought." 

"  Ah  ! — ^then  Lord  Heristal  thinks  it  will  mean — war  !  " 

"  He  has  not  said  it  in  words.  But  I  read  between 
the  lines.  He  says  he  is  making  his  way  homewards 
with  all  speed.  He  must  wind  up  his  business  hastily 
and  be  gone.  And  he  asks  me  if  I  can  be  ready  to  answer 
the  call  of  duty,  and  let  him  do  the  same.  Lucien,  my 
husband  is  not  a  soldier.  Tell  me,  what  does  he  mean  ? 
What  would  be  the  call  of  duty  for  him  ?  " 

Lucien  rose  and  came  forward  towards  her.  He  took 
her  hands  in  his  very  gently,  and  looked  her  full  in  the 
eyes. 

"  Lenore,"  he  said  softly,  for  by  that  time  he  and  his 
brother  had  begun  so  to  call  her  ;  "  Lenore,  do  you  not 
understand  what  it  means  for  a  nation  like  yours,  which 
has  never  before  needed  an  army  of  great  magnitude, 
to  be  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  a  world-wide  struggle, 
such  as  this  may  well  be,  if  the  spark  kindled  last  month 
break  into  conflagration  ?  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  who 
never  thought  to  wield  arms  will  fly  to  join  the  colours. 
Men  like  your  husband,  who  are  fine  riders,  fine  shots — ■ 
as  doubtless  he  is — who  have  youth  and  strength  and  that 
great  gift  of  command  that  seems  inherently  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Englishman  of  a  certain  class — will  they  be 
spared  ?  Will  they  spare  themselves  ?  If  you  were 
indeed  thinking  of  him  as  you  sang  that  great  prayer, 
you  did  well  to  put  all  that  power  into  your  glorious 
voice  !  And  may  it  ascend  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven, 
on  behalf  of  him  and  of  countless  other  brave  men  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  face  horrors  and  death  at  the  call 
of  duty  !  " 
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Lenore's  face  grew  gradually  very  pale. 

"  Lucien,  do  you  think  all  that  ? — think  that  there  will 
be  war  ? — and  that  Marcus  must  be  there  in  the  heart 
of  it  ?  Oh,  Lucien,  Lucien,  when  I  have  heard  you  all 
talking,  I  have  never  thought  of  that  !  " 

Very  tenderly,  with  eyes  deep  with  meaning  he  could 
never  utter,  he  gazed  into  her  quivering  face.  A  thrill 
sounded  in  his  next  words. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore  ! — do  you  love  him — so  much  ?  " 

"  But  of  course  I  love  him,  Lucien.     He  is  my  husband." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  he  answered,  "  God  and  our  Lady 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget  !  But  yet,  may  I  say 
it  ? — for  thought  will  not  be  bound.  I  have  sometimes 
asked  myself  whether  you  have  yet  learned  the  mystery, 
the  glory,  the  splendour,  the  terror  (if  I  may  so  express 
what  never  can  find  adequate  equivalent  in  words)  of 
that  love  which  transcends  all  others  upon  earth,  and 
keeps  it  for  ever  vital,  pure,  endowed  with  powers  of  life 
and  being,  of  glory  and  of  grace,  such  as  none  can  know 
save  those  before  whom  the  golden  gates  are  widely  flung. 
Have  your  eyes  looked  into  that  radiant  land,  Lenore  ?  " 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  something  of  faint  perplexity 
and  trouble  had  crept  into  the  girl-wife's  eyes.  Had  she 
not  been  asking  of  herself  some  such  question,  only  in  a 
far  less  coherent  or  articulate  form  ?  Were  not  percep- 
tions stealing  upon  her  in  the  sweet  solitude  of  her  great 
house  and  her  silent  life,  perceptions  of  ultimate  goals  of 
glor}?-  as  yet  hidden  from  her  view  ?  What  were  those 
words  which  her  husband  had  spoken  almost  in  the 
moment  of  their  parting  ? 

"  Wait  for  me,  Lenore  !  I  have  so  much  to  teach  you 
yet,  my  darling,  my  own,  my  wife  !  Let  me  be  your 
teacher  ;  for  in  truth  I  think  that  you  will  be  apt  to 
learn !  We  have  such  a  glorious  road  to  tread  together 
yet." 

How  often  had  she  pondered  those  words,  as  in  her 
shadowy  garden  she  had  sat  musing  with  a  book  upon 
her  knee,  in  which  some  poet  had  thrilled  her  heart  by 
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his  passionate  music  of  the  love  which  rises  to  infinite 
heights  of  wonder  and  majesty. 

Now,  looking  into  Lucien's  impassioned  eyes,  brimming 
with  some  quality  of  mystical  worship  which  he  would 
never  seek  to  put  into  words,  she  was  acutely  aware 
that  he  could  have  taught  her  much — so  much.  And 
yet  it  was  not  from  him  that  she  must  learn.  Some 
deep-seated  virginal  instinct  implanted  in  her  innermost 
being  told  her  that.  Yet  their  eyes  met  in  a  gaze  of 
mutual  understanding,  and  her  smile  was  tremulous  and 
quivering. 

"  I  do  not  know,  Lucien,"  she  answered  very  softly, 
"  you  speak  as  Marcus*'  did  to  me  :  of  a  land  yet  very 
far  off,  which  nevertheless  lies  all  around  us.  Together 
we  shall  one  day  seek  it.     Then  I  shall  know  all." 

Gently  he  dropped  the  hands  which  he  was  holding. 
His  eyes  burned  upon  her,  and  yet  she  could  fearlessly 
meet  their  light.  She  trusted  him  instinctively  and 
utterly. 

"  Yes,"  he  told  her  very  gently,  "  then  you  will  know 
all.  I  pray  Heaven  you  may  find  it,  and  that  it  may  be 
all  to  you — and  him — which  it  can  be.  I,  too,  have 
glimpses  of  that  promised  land — promised  to  some  and 
found  of  them — which  all  of  us  envisage  and  press  for- 
ward towards  at  the  outset  of  life  ;  though  not  all  attain 
its  golden  portals.  But  at  least  we  others  can  watch 
the  passing  of  the  favoured  ones,  and  rejoice  with  them 
in  their  entrance  into  realms  infinitely  remote  from  the 
devastating  turmoil  of  human  life.  That  may  be  my 
portion  in  the  future  perhaps.  Yet  if  I  watch  your 
happiness  only  from  afar  I  shall  be  content." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  wistful  sweetness  and  wonder 
in  her  eyes  ;  but  she  dared  not  ask  his  meaning.  She 
felt  that  they  were  treading  the  verge  of  some  perilous 
chasm.  Its  depths  were  hidden  from  her  sight,  yet  she 
was  pulsatingly  aware  of  them. 

"  You  are  good,  Lucien,"  she  told  him,  "  and  you  are 
strong.     And  you  are  my  friend,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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Again  he  took  her  hands  and  held  them  firmly  and 
very  steadily. 

"  Always  your  friend,  dear  lady,  so  long  as  you  will 
suffer  it.  And  may  God  preserve  me  from  any  act  or 
word — nay  even  from  any  thought — which  might  render 
me  in  any  wise  unfit  to  stand  beside  you,  as  at  this  moment, 
holding  your  hands,  and  asking  only  the  privilege  to 
serve  you — to  worship  as  at  a  shrine." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  rather  in  his  heart  than 
by  his  lips.  Lenore  did  not  catch  them  ;  yet  she  in 
measure  guessed  their  import.     Her  eyes  were  very  soft. 

"You  are  good,  Lucien,"  she  repeated;  "I  love  to 
think  that  I  may  retain  your  friendship  and  be  worthy 
of  it.  For  if  terrible  things  are  comii^  on  the  world,  I 
shall  need  my  friends.  I  must  not  hold  my  husband 
back  from  his  duty — I  must  not  even  try.  If  I  could 
help  him  by  joining  him  I  would  gladly  and  willingly  fly 
to  his  side.  But  I  know  a  little  what  war  must  be  like. 
The  separation  of  husband  and  wife  is  one  of  its  most 
cruel  tragedies." 

Lucien  made  a  sign  of  assent.  He  strove  to  retain 
within  bounds  the  lightning  thoughts  and  visions  which 
flooded  his  mind  of  ultimate  possibilities,  brought  about 
by  the  threatened  cataclysm,  which  every  turn  in  the 
rushing  happenings  of  that  fateful  July  seemed  to  bring 
nearer,  to  make  more  inevitable. 

Leon  had  gone  back  absolutely  convinced  that  Germany 
meant  war,  and  would  have  nothing  else.  Hide  it  as  she 
might,  France  knew  that  she  longed  to  place  the  strangle- 
grip  of  her  immense  armies  upon  that  nation  which, 
when  once  laid  low,  would  give  her  just  what  she  needed 
for  her  larger  enterprises  towards  world-domination. 

Fearlessly  he  had  gone  back  ;  but  he  knew  to  what 
he  was  returning.  His  letters  since  breathed  the  same 
spirit  of  conviction,  and  were  read  with  deepest  interest 
in  the  Dream  House  of  the  Marquis  of  Quebriac,  and  by 
the  Rodins,  who  came  regularly  to  hear  the  news,  when 
any  vessel  from  France  entered  the  harbour.     The  papers 
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were  also  eagerly  scanned.  Diana's  face  grew  tense  with 
the  stress  of  her  feelings. 

Often  she  would  rise  early  and  find  herself  by  breakfast- 
time  at  the  Maison  Monastere,  for  was  not  Lenore  in 
like  case  with  herself  ?  If  war  came,  what  would  be  the 
decision  of  Marcus,  Lord  Heristal.  He  had  started  to 
come  to  his  wife,  but  his  route  lay  of  necessity  through 
England.  July  was  running  its  course.  Every  day 
seemed  tense  with  the  thrill  of  coming  tragedy.  Wires 
flashed  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  stir  and  the 
sense  of  stress  permeated  all  lands  and  all  classes. 

Lenore  and  Diana  would  watch  the  flaming  sunsets  of 
those  days,  asking  if  some  strange  portent  might  not  be 
written  athwart  the  sky  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself. 
Then  at  last  there  came  an  evening,  flooded  with  golden 
light  and  the  scarlet  stain  as  of  blood  across  the  heavens 
from  horizon  line  to  zenith,  when  as  the  two  girls  stood 
at  gaze,  hand  clasped  in  hand  (for  the  prescience  of  trouble 
was  drawing  very  near),  a  strange  sound  smote  upon 
their  ears,  rising  from  the  streets  of  the  town  far  below 
through  the  thin  purity  of  the  hot,  breathless  air. 

Lenore  had  no  idea  what  that  strange  sound  meant ; 
but  Diana  threw  up  her  head,  like  a  war-horse  that 
scents  the  battle  from  afar — 

"  The  tocsin — the  tocsin  !  "  she  cried.  "  Lenore,  that 
can  only  mean  one  thing  !  It  is  war  !  The  war  has 
begun  !  " 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   STATE   OF  WAR 

IT  seemed  unbelievable,  yet  it  was  true.  La  Patrie 
had  suffered  the  insult.  The  foot  of  the  foeman 
was  on  her  soil.  And  even  in  the  far-off,  dreamy  little 
isle  of  St.  Cecilia  her  sons  were  springing  forward  to 
answer  to  the  call. 
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Busy  days  full  of  intimate,  pathetic  moments.  The 
vessel  lying  in  port,  the  drums  calling  their  message,  the 
sergeants  hurrying  the  recruits  on  board.  Mothers  and 
wives,  who  would  not  weep  until  their  men  were  gone, 
accompanying  them  laughing  to  the  quay.  Children 
clinging  to  the  hands  of  the  fathers  they  might  never 
see  again,  clamouring  to  be  taken  also  that  they,  too, 
might  fight  the  pigs  of  Prussians  !  Girls  holding  their 
heads  high,  as  they  clasped  the  arm  of  the  fiance,  proud 
of  his  uniform,  proud  of  his  mission,  cheering  him  by 
brave  words,  laughing  gaily  in  the  thought  that  very 
soon  he  would  be  back.  Wives  with  smiling  lips  and 
haggard  eyes,  intent  upon  making  sure  that  the  dear 
departing  one  had  with  him  every  one  of  those  tiny  com- 
forts which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  permitted  him 
to  carry  away. 

Diana  watched  it  all,  her  heart  far  away  in  the  unknown, 
where  already,  for  all  she  knew,  Leon  might  be  fighting, 
might  be  in  deadly  peril — might  be  dead  !  She  would 
never  voice  that  thought — but  it  was  always  there. 

The  Marquise  herself  drove  down  to  the  quay-side  to 
watch  the  going  forth  of  her  own  servants  and  tenants. 
She  held  herself  erect,  her  proud  old  face  betrayed  no 
fear,  and  her  smile  was  treasured  by  all  upon  whom  it 
fell. 

"  You  do  well,  my  children,"  she  would  say ;  "  you 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  mother  whom  we  all  love.  Let 
not  your  hearts  fail  you.  Great  things  will  you  see  and 
do.  To  each  a  share  in  the  glory  which  shall  one  day 
be  ours.  The  great  sacrifice  will  assuredly  be  demanded 
of  some  amongst  you.  But  you  will  make  it  gladly — 
with  a  steadfast  courage.  I  know  it.  And  I  rejoice. 
My  heart  will  go  with  you  in  all  the  perils  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  la  Justice  ! 
And  again  and  yet  again,  Vive  la  Patrie  !  " 

The  vessel  sail- d  at  sun-down.  Later  on,  perhaps, 
another  would  comt  to  fetch  away  the  younger  conscripts. 
But  for  the  moment  St.  Cecilia  had  furnished  sufficient 
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contingent.  Then,  just  before  it  sailed,  a  message  was 
flashed  across  the  sea,  and  when  its  meaning  was  made 
known  in  the  town,  waves  of  cheering  rolled  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  out  upon  the  sea-front,  and  even  to  the 
vessel  just  slowly  warping  her  way  out  of  harbour. 

"  England  has  declared  war  upon  Germany.  England 
stands  in  with  France  !     Vive  I'Angleterre  /  " 

A  little  later,  and  Lenore  stood  amid  the  shadows  of 
her  coolest  room,  for  it  was  a  blazing  August  day,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  letter  from  her  husband.  And  before  she 
opened  it  she  knew  all, 

Marcus  had  offered  himself  for  any  service  his  country 
might  ask  of  him,  and  at  this  moment  all  the  cry  was 
for  fighting  men.  He  had  known  his  drill  from  boyhood. 
He  had  handled  arms  and  commanded  men  in  many 
small  uprisings  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
would  not  be  long  in  getting  a  commission,  he  told  her, 
and  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  at  such  a  time — ^to 
follow  the  call  of  duty,  wherever  it  might  lead. 

"  I  wish  I  could  come  to  you  first,  my  dearest,"  he 
wrote,  "  but  that  cannot  be.  The  need  is  too  press- 
ing, the  peril  too  acute.  I  trust  that  danger  will  not 
menace  you.  But  none  can  say  as  to  that.  German 
ships  are  on  the  sea  and  German  submarines  beneath  it. 
To  picture  my  wife  in  peril,  whilst  duty  keeps  me  far 
away,  would  be  a  desolating  horror,  were  it  not  that  we 
both  of  us  know  how  to  answer  duty's  call.  All  over 
the  world  it  is  the  same.  Humanity  is  rising  to  meet  a 
great  demand.  You  will  do  your  part,  Lenore,  as  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  to  do  mine.  And  I  pray  that  in 
better  days  than  these  we  may  meet  again  in  peace." 

So  Marcus  was  gone  once  more  from  her,  before  she 
had  seen  him  again.  Her  face  was  very  wistful  as  she 
lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  round  her. 

"  I  will  go  to  see  the  Marquise,"  said  Lenore  to  Nurse 
Fro  me.     "  I  will  have  my  horse  and  ride  there." 

Of  late  she  had  begun  to  ride  again,  enjoying  the  com- 
panionship of  Diana  on  her  sure-footed  mule  or  gay  little 
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Arab.  She  had  a  bright  chestnut  mare  herself,  a  beauti- 
ful creature  of  Lucien's  selection  ;  so  quickly  she  donned 
her  cool  white  linen  riding  garb,  and  with  Odin  in  close 
attendance,  took  the  downward  familiar  road  which  led 
to  the  Maison  Morisco — ^the  House  of  Dreams. 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  my  child,"  spoke  the  Marquise, 
holding  out  her  hands  with  a  welcoming  smile  upon  her 
face,  which  showed  a  few  more  lines  than  had  been  there 
a  month  ago ;  albeit  her  calm  quietude  of  manner  had 
suffered  no  diminution.  "  I  have  been  alone  to-day. 
My  Lucien  has  had  to  set  aside  his  music,  and  waken 
from  his  dreams  !  There  is  much  to  be  thought  of  in 
these  strange  days.  Hast  thou  come,  then,  with  news 
thyself,  little  one  ?  " 

Lenore  loved  to  be  so  called  by  her  old  friend.  She 
told  of  the  letter  she  had  received.  Censorship  was  just 
being  established,  though  this  letter  had  come  through 
without  the  censor's  stamp. 

"  You  see,  he  arrived  just  upon  the  declaration  of  war. 
And  of  course  he  saw  his  duty  plain  before  him.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  soldier's  wife  !  I  would  not  have  summoned  him 
here  had  I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  His  duty  comes  first — 
to  his  country.  Have  I  not  seen  those  other  wives — ^those 
mothers  with  smiling  faces,  who  only  wept  when  the 
men  had  gone  ?  I  think  that  has  taught  me  what  true 
courage  is.  The  men  must  not  bear  the  double  burden. 
We  must  hide  it  from  them  if  our  hearts  are  breaking. 
Have  I  not  heard  ?  " 

A  little  later,  as  they  sat  upon  the  terrace  together, 
Lucien  came  upon  them,  pale,  tired,  yet  with  light  on  his 
face  and  in  his  eyes,  a  steadfast,  half -brooding  look  that 
was  something  new. 

"  How  goes  it  in  the  town,  my  son  ?  "  the  Marquise 
asked,  and  a  servant  hovering  in  the  background  received 
from  her  a  signal  which  he  plainly  understood. 

"  Not  altogether  well,"  he  answered,  "  for  despite  our 
watchfulness  there  have  been  disappearances  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account.     Three  Germans  from  the  internment 
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camp  have  vanished,  no  one  knows  how.  And  a  few  of 
those  naturaUzed  Germans  in  the  town,  over  whom  a  cer- 
tain watch  has  been  kept,  are  missing  from  their  usual 
places  of  business.  They  cannot  have  left  the  island.  The 
watch  upon  all  vessels  has  been  too  close.  But  it  does  not 
look  well  that  there  should  have  been  these  sudden  flights. 
Some  outside  aid  the  interned  men  must  have  had,  or 
they  could  not  have  effected  their  escape.  And  we  do 
not  know  who  the  traitors  may  be.  We  have  changed 
the  guard.  But  the  harm  is  done.  Some  of  our  foes  are 
at  large  upon  the  island.     That  is  not  well." 

"  Can  they  hurt  us  ?  "  Lenore  asked.  "  What  could 
they  do  ?  We  lie  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  war. 
Surely  it  can  never  really  touch  us  here  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  gently,  a  half-smile  playing  over  his 
fine  features.  And  his  glance  shifted  to  his  mother's 
face.  His  expression  slowly  changed  to  one  of  almost 
stern  resolve. 

"  The  horrors  of  war  will,  I  trust,  never  seriously 
menace  these  shores,"  he  said;  "  and  should  the  foot  of 
foeman  defile  this  strand,  I  think  that  we  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Isle  could  yet  make  shift  to  give  good  account  of  our- 
selves !  But  it  were  folly  to  think  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  Germany  is  ever  on  the  warpath  after 
points  of  strategic  value.  An  island-base  in  this  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  with  the  coast  of  Algiers  none  so  far  away, 
might  very  well  tempt  her.  True,  for  the  moment  her 
hands  are  full,  and  her  ships  penned  up  in  the  North  Sea. 
God  grant  that  England  may  hold  them  there  !  But 
there  are  some  yet  abroad — and  there  are  those  slinking 
silent  submarines  to  reckon  with  !  We  must  not  be 
caught  sleeping  or  supine.  Our  island  has  its  forts, 
France  knows  how  to  protect  her  possessions.  But  there 
are  other  points  which  must  be  strengthened  now. 
Lenore,  we  have  been  speaking  in  the  town  as  to  this. 
The  Maison  Monastere,  set  upon  its  hill,  occupies  a  com- 
manding position.  We  think  of  putting  there  an 
emplacement  for  guns.     Would  that  meet  your  approval  ? 
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We  would  so  arrange  matters  that  the  soldiers  in  charge 
should  be  no  source  of  discomfort  to  you." 

Lenore  looked  at  him  with  wondering  eyes.  Guns  at 
her  home — soldiers  guarding  her  silent  house  !  How 
strange  ! — how  unthinkable  ! 

"  But  of  course  you  must  do  what  is  right  for  the  island. 
For  myself  I  am  not  afraid.  You  may  smile,  perhaps, 
and  yet  I  feel  it  all  through  me — that  my  house  will  not 
be  touched  !  I  know  that  there  are  strange  stories  about 
it.  I  know  that  evil  deeds  have  been  wrought  there. 
But  yet  I  have  more  and  more  strongly  a  conviction 
that  all  will  be  well  with  it  yet  !  Good  and  evil  have  strug- 
gled there  for  long ;  but  the  powers  of  good  will  prevail." 

Mother  and  son  looked  at  her,  and  both  of  them  caught 
that  light  in  her  eyes  which  was  kindled  from  some  unseen 
source.     The  Marquise  asked  a  quiet  question. 

"  What  gives  you  that  confidence,  my  child  ?  Out 
in  the  world  we  seem  to  see  that  in  the  dread  struggle 
it  is  the  power  of  evil  which  too  often  prevails." 

Lenore  clasped  her  hands  together  as  they  lay  upon  her 
lap.  But  the  words  were  hard  to  find,  and  she  was  not 
sorry  for' the  interruption  of  the  servant  bringing  coffee 
for  herself  and  Lucien,  whilst  a  message  at  the  same  time 
took  the  Marquise  back  to  the  house.  In  those  days 
many  flocked  to  consult  her  ripe  experience,  and  receive 
benefits  from  her  generous,  though  wisely  bestowed  alms. 

Lucien  looked  quietly  at  Lenore  when  they  were  alone 
and  asked  : 

"  What  is  it  that  you  feel  about  your  home  up  yonder  ? 
What  is  the  confidence  you  have  ? — since  for  many  others 
it  has  proved  itself  an  unfriendly,  a  somewhat  deadly, 
abode." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered — "  I  have  heard  the  stories. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  make  you  understand  what  is  the 
confidence  which  upholds  me." 

"  Try,"  he  answered  gently  and  earnestly ;  "  I  think  I 
shall  not  misunderstand." 

"  What  I  feel,"  said  Lenore,  after  a  pause  for  thought, 
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"  is  just  this.  I  believe  that  in  the  long-ago  past,  when 
the  monastery  stood,  and  monks  lived  there  according  to 
their  rule,  it  was  the  home  of  holy  influences,  beautiful 
lives,  and  deeds  of  piety  and  charity,  the  memory  of  which 
never  dies.  And  though  it  may  be  that  later  on  cor- 
ruption stole  insidiously  upon  the  successors  of  the  first 
Brotherhood,  surely  the  condemnation  and  retribution 
which  fell  upon  them  through  the  violent  hands  of  men 
served  its  purpose  of  annihilation  and  chastisement  ! 
God  overthrew  the  evil  through  the  hands  of  men,  and  I 
think  that  He  does  not  exact  punishment  twice  here 
upon  earth.  Those  men  who  had  sinned  yielded  up  their 
lives,  it  is  said,  in  fire  and  smoke,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  I  do  not  feel  that  they  are  doomed  to  haunt  the 
place  of  their  earthly  sin  and  apostasy  (if  such  it  were) 
through  all  these  ages.     I  think  that  .  .  ." 

She  paused,  a  strange  illumination  on  her  face,  which 
wrought  upon  his  spirit  very  poignantly.  He  held  his 
breath  as  he  put  a  question  very  low. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  think,  Lenore  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  in  places  where  intercession  has  gone  up 
year  after  year  to  the  throne  of  God,  evil — spiritual  evil 
— finds  it  very  hard  to  find  or  keep  a  footing.  God  looks 
down  and  guards  and  saves  it  from  the  taint  of  unclean- 
ness.  He  may  use  carnal  weapons  in  the  hands  of  men ; 
but  He  works  in  His  own  ways  which  we  may  not  fully 
understand.  I  do  believe  that  the  wickedness  of  men 
has  worked  around  my  home,  and  may  work  there  still. 
More  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  no 
fear.  For  I  feel  the  presence  there  of  that  which  is  holy 
and  protective.  And  I  feel  that  those  who  are  with  us 
are  stronger  than  those  who  are  against  us.  The  Reverend 
Mother  and  the  Sisters  understand.  And  no  fears  trouble 
or  molest  them." 

Lucien  gazed  at  her  earnestly.  Anxiety  was  not  absent 
from  his  look. 

"  You  speak  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  Lenore.  What 
is  it  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  That  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered  quietly.     "  And 
neither  do  I  fear." 


CHAPTER   XII 

MEANS   OF   DEFENCE 

BY  little  after  daybreak  Diana  was  across  at  the 
Maison  Monastere. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore — do  you  know  ?  Have  you  heard  ? 
They  are  bringing  up  the  gun  to  place  it  above  your 
house,  on  that  ridge  where  the  pine-trees  grow  !  We 
are  to  have  one  on  our  terrace  !  Daddy  understands  a 
lot  about  trajectories  and  guns  and  emplacements.  They 
have  been  taking  surveys  and  making  observations  all 
over  the  island.  But  I  never  knew  they  had  guns  here 
quietly  hidden  away,  waiting  for  possibilities  !  But  they 
have — modern  guns,  too  ;  and  trained  gunners  to  serve 
them.  The  men  are  a  bit  wild  at  not  going  to  France. 
But  these  are  the  older  ones,  who  have  served  in  Algeria. 
Fancy  listening  to  the  thunder  of  guns  except  in  salute  ! 
Oh,  Lenore,  if  only  we  knew  more  what  is  going  on  yonder 
— ^where  Leon  is  !  " 

Lenore  laid  a  tender  hand  upon  Diana's  shoulder. 
Odin  had  his  great  head  thrust  up  in  devoted  homage. 
He  had  by  this  time  given  loyal  love  and  allegiance  to  his 
new  mistress  ;  but  that  did  not  mean  that  he  had  in  any 
wise  forgotten  her  who  had  been  his  first. 

"  Dearest,  I  think  that  Leon  means  a  great  deal  to  you 
in  your  life  !  " 

"  He  does.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  although  we 
are  not  betrothed,  and  perhaps  never  shall  be.  Of  course 
in  birth  we  are  not  the  equals  of  the  De  Quebriacs.  I 
know  that.  They  have  the  blood  of  the  old  noblesse  in 
their  veins.  But  those  who  are  young,  of  the  young  gener- 
ation, think  little  of  that.     And  yet  Leon  has  never  told 
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me  that  he  cares.  Always  we  have  been  friends  ;  and 
more  than  ever  since  Lucien  was  set  apart  from  active 
Hfe.  But  for  years,  Lenore,  I  know  he  felt  as  though,  like 
Cain,  he  had  a  mark  upon  his  brow.  It  was  foolish  ;  for 
he  had  never  meant  to  hurt  his  brother.  He  was  just 
rash  and  reckless.  Always  so  full  of  courage  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  he  would  not  pause  to  heed  conse- 
quences. Then  that  tragedy  !  And  I  think  he  spoke 
more  to  me  than  to  any  other  person.  You  see,  if  Lucien 
had  been  killed — and  it  was  a  miracle  he  was  not — then 
Leon  would  have  been  the  Marquis  and  owner  of  all  the 
property  and  revenues.  And  even  now  he  feels  that  if 
Lucien  does  not  marry,  he  stands  in  a  place  which  never 
should  be  his.  You  would  not  guess,  seeing  him  so  gay 
and  seemingly  careless,  how  these  thoughts  and  memories 
eat  into  his  soul.  But  so  it  is.  He  said  to  me  once,  long 
ago  now,  '  I  can  never  ask  a  woman  to  be  my  wife. 
Always  I  should  feel  that  some  day  in  my  reckless  care- 
lessness I  might  do  her  a  hurt.  And,  besides,  if  I  have 
not  life-blood  on  my  hands,  I  have  the  death  of  those  joys 
which  make  the  glory  and  crown  of  manhood.  How 
can  I  snatch  at  that,  which  by  my  hateful  recklessness 
I  have  rendered  impossible  for  my  brother  ?  I  should 
feel  like  a  supplant er  and  defrauder.'  That  is  what  he 
said  to  me  once.  And  now — O  Lenore — I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  glad  to  go  !  And  once  almost  at  the  last 
he  said,  '  I  can  face  it  better  now.  Lucien  stays.  I  go. 
Perhaps  I  have  saved  his  life,  after  all '." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  Does  he  feel  all  that  ?  How 
little  one  knows  what  lies  beneath  the  surface.  One 
would  have  called  Leon  so  gay — so  insouciant  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  That  is  how  he  seeks  to  show  himself, 
that  Lucien  may  not  understand.  They  love  each  other 
so  much  !  It  is  beautiful.  That  is  why  he  has  felt  it 
all  so  terribly." 

"  One  can  understand  that.  And  yet,  surely,  he  has 
a  little  exaggerated.  Lucien  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
singularly  happy  man.     His  home,  his  mother,  his  music." 
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"  I  know,  I  know.  That  is  what  I  have  said  a  thousand 
times  to  Leon  ;  but  the  feeling  he  has  will  not  leave  him. 
It  is  a  little  morbid.  You  know  the  French  temper- 
ament !  So  much  of  surface  gaiety,  and  yet  beneath 
such  capacities  for  sorrow  !  I  have  watched  it  all ;  and 
I  have  so  longed — for  something — to  happen  !  " 

"  What  have  you  longed  for,  Di  ?  " 

The  girl  gave  Lenore  a  quick  searching  glance,  and 
turned  her  face  a  little  away. 

"  I  have  felt  that  if  Lucien  were  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
who  could  give  her  heart  into  his  keeping,  that  the  cloud 
would  pass  right  away  from  Leon's  life.  How  the  dear 
Marquise  would  welcome  a  daughter  !  And  the  house  of 
dreams  would  become  a  house  of  awakening  joy  and 
gladness.  Ah — how  I  have  pictured  what  it  might  be  ! 
And  Lucien — what  a  very  perfect  lover  he  would  make  ! 
One  feels  it  through  and  through  !  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  spoke  Lenore  with  dream- 
ing eyes.  "  A  woman  who  had  won  the  love  of  such  a 
heart  might  well  find  great  rapture  and  happiness.  Per- 
haps, some  day  ..." 

Diana's  gaze  devoured  her  face.  She  looked  more 
vividly  alive  than  Lenore  had  ever  seen  her,  as  though 
thoughts  were  stirring  and  kindling  within  her  which  she 
might  not  try  to  voice  in  words. 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps.  That  is  what  I  say  sometimes 
to  myself  ;  for  who  knows  what  the  future  may  hold  ? 
And  oh,  Lenore,  it  comes  over  me  again  and  yet  again, 
that  if  Lucien  were  to  know  this  happiness — if  he  were 
to  marry — then  the  stone  would  roll  from  Leon's  neck. 
And  in  his  brother's  happiness  and  content  he  would  find 
his  own  !  " 

Lenore  looked  at  the  vital  quivering  young  creature, 
and  understood. 

"  And  that  would  mean  your  happiness  also,  dearest 
Diana  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  girl  hid  her  flushed  face  in  her  hands ; 
then,  lifting  it  proudly  and  gladly,  she  said  : 
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"  I  think  it,  I  think  it  !  I  am  not  ashamed  for  you  to 
know  that  I  love  him.  And  in  truth  I  believe  that  if 
he  suffered  himself  to  dream  of  such  a  thing — he  would 
find  that  he  loves  me." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further  talk.  Nurse  Frome 
was  approaching  them  with  the  news  that  the  Marquis 
de  Quebriac  was  at  the  gates  to  speak  with  Lady  Heristal ; 
and  upon  the  road  a  little  below  the  mule  team  with  the 
gun  had  halted,  till  it  was  settled  with  her  as  to  the  placing 
it  in  position. 

Lucien  looked  well  on  horseback.  He  was  captain  to 
the  body  of  volunteers  who  were  appointed,  together 
with  the  military  officials,  to  take  adequate  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  island.  He  wore  the  uniform  in  which 
he  sometimes  appeared  at  public  functions,  and  much  of 
the  dreaminess  had  left  his  eyes,  though  his  face  would 
always  be  of  a  thoughtful  cast.  He  saluted  the  ladies 
without  dismounting,  asking  permission  to  show  Lady 
Heristal  the  spot  where  it  was  thought  best  to  mount  the 
gun. 

It  was  not  far  away — it  lay  through  a  winding  track 
trending  upwards,  and  all  a-twinkle  this  morning  with 
the  sunny  brilliance  overhead.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
life-giving,  and  when  they  reached  the  little  plateau  which 
Lenore  had  only  once  visited  before,  she  gazed  about 
her  with  eyes  full  of  wonder.  The  view  was  so  glorious 
— ^upwards  through  a  chasm  clothed  with  laurel  and 
young  pine-trees,  towards  solemn  heights  cut  sharp 
against  a  turquoise  sky,  downwards  to  the  rocks  guarding 
the  coast,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sea.  How  immensely 
peaceful  it  all  looked  in  the  glad  shining  of  a  late  sum- 
mer's day  !  How  strange  the  intrusion  of  the  great  grey 
iron-throated  monster,  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
mule  team,  the  shouts  of  the  drivers,  the  cracking  of 
whips  ! 

It  was  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  men  at 
their  work.  A  hut  was  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the 
patrol  appointed  to  keep  watch.     Lenore  volunteered 
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to  feed  the  men,  and  resolved  that  their  hut  should  be 
fitted  up  with  every  reasonable  comfort.  She  gazed 
through  the  telescope  Lucien  had  had  brought  into  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay,  and  understood  how  easily  in 
that  deep,  clear  water  a  slinking  submarine  might  act. 
It  might  indeed  be  needful  that  guns  should  be  set  where 
they  could  send  such  vessels  to  their  doom  ;  for,  although 
at  the  present  moment  these  U-Boats  were  small  and 
carried  little  armament,  whispers  were  already  afloat  of 
vastly  different  craft  under  construction,  and  no  one 
could  clearly  guess  what  strange  and  terrible  things 
might  be  seen  ashore  and  on  sea,  should  the  war  be  pro- 
longed in  the  way  some  prophets  feared. 

Yet  weeks  came  and  weeks  passed,  the  year  closed  and 
another  one  opened,  and  life  on  St.  Cecilia's  Isle  was 
strangely  little  changed,  though  the  shadow  lay  athwart 
its  sunshine  here  as  all  over  the  world. 

News  was  hard  to  come  by.  That  was  the  chiefest 
trouble.  A  wireless  installation  caught  messages  which 
gave  just  the  trend  of  the  happenings  in  the  various 
theatres  of  war  ;  but  shipping  seemed  almost  to  have 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  waters.  A  few  grain  boats 
from  Africa  reached  the  harbour  ;  but  from  Europe  the 
boat  service  was  almost  suspended.  Once  in  aboufi*  six 
weeks  a  little  steamer  with  mails  would  appear  ;  but 
even  so,  the  paucity  of  letters  was  great.  Lenore 
had  only  heard  twice  from  Marcus  all  through  the 
winter. 

Then  one  smiling  day  in  early  March  a  cable  message 
reached  the  Marquise.  Leon  had  been  wounded — ■ 
seriously.  That  was  all.  No  details — and  none  likely 
to  follow.  Far  away  her  son  lay  suffering  and  perhaps 
imperfectly  tended.  It  might  be  that  hostile  shells  from 
enemy  air-craft  were  dropping  death-dealing  bombs  upon 
the  building  in  which  he  lay  !  She  spoke  calmly  of  these 
horrors,  yet  with  despair  in  her  eyes.  And  Lenore,  sud- 
denly moved  by  an  immense  compassion,  knelt  down 
beside  her  and  took  her  hands  very  tenderly. 
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"  Dearest  Madame,  do  not  look  like  that  !  For  indeed, 
though  he  lies  far  away  from  the  tendance  of  our  hands, 
yet  we  can  help  him.  And  there  are  others  who  can 
watch  over  him.  Ah,  let  me  take  you  where  I  take  my 
own  troubles  !  Let  me  try  to  show  you  what  I  see  so  often 
there  myself.  Dear  Madame,  I  pray  of  you  to  come  !  I 
think  that  it  will  ease  your  heart.  Let  me  take  you 
there  !  " 

For  it  was  at  the  Maison  Monastere  that  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  Lenore  with  a  soft  urgency  which  would 
brook  no  denial,  took  her  guest  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
through  the  cloister  and  into  the  little  chapel,  where  a 
dim  red  light  burnt  before  the  altar,  and  the  Reverend 
Mother,  with  one  white-capped  Sister,  knelt  at  their 
prayers. 

Lenore  signed  herself  as  ever  on  entrance.  The  Mar- 
quise stood  upright  for  a  moment,  and  then  bent  her 
stately  head.  Lenore,  still  clasping  her  by  the  hand,  led 
her  forward  towards  the  spot  where  she  herself  knelt  day 
by  day,  and  both  of  them  knelt  at  this  moment  side  by 
side. 

Doubtless  the  Reverend  Mother  recognized  who  was 
with  Lenore.  Audibly  from  her  lips  now  came  the 
oft-repeated  petitions  for  mercy,  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
Sister  and  Lenore  taking  up  the  response.  Dim  and  very 
still  was  that  little  sanctuary  wherein  devout  women  knelt, 
steadily  and  softly  the  lamp  glowed.  Symbol  of  the 
Divine  Love,  the  Divine  Presence  which  has  never  left 
the  earth,  which  the  Son  of  God  came  to  redeem  from  the 
curse. 

When  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Mother  ceased,  Lenore 
whispered  her  own  petitions  in  half-audible  tones.  For 
her  husband  she  prayed,  for  the  son  of  that  mother 
who  knelt  beside  her,  silent,  perhaps  unmoved,  though 
neither  indifferent  nor  irreverent.  Prayer  had  become 
for  Lenore  of  late  a  very  accustomed  exercise  ;  the  effort 
of  sharing  it  with  that  other  was  less  than  she  had 
anticipated. 
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"When  they  reached  the  house  again,  the  Marquise 
possessed  herself  of  Lenore's  hands,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  brow. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  for  letting 
me  share  your  orisons.  Although  such  exercises  mean 
little  to  me  now,  there  was  a  time  .  .  .  and  I  can  be  glad 
that  there  are  still  simple,  faithful  hearts  that  can  find 
help  and  joy  in  such  exercises." 

"  But,  dearest  Madame,  do  you  not  feel  how  near  we 
are  to  God's  throne,  when  we  kneel  in  a  place  consecrated 
to  His  Son  ?  We  take  from  His  hand  that  which  He 
sends.  And  we  look  to  Him  in  confidence  and  faith. 
Oh,  can  you  not  understand  in  these  dark  days  how,  though 
He  tries  us  and  chastens  the  whole  world,  yet  always  He 
is  ready  with  His  help  and  comfort  for  those  who  trust  in 
Him  ?  Dear  Madame,  we  have  heard  that  beautiful 
story  of  the  angels  of  Mons  !  Of  course  they  were  there  ! 
Always  they  are  around  us,  ministering  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation.  Only  we  do  not  see  them.  But  God  lifts  the 
veil  sometimes,  in  moments  of  extremity — and  men's 
eyes  are  opened  !  Believe  me,  there  are  angels  about 
Leon's  path  and  round  his  bed  !  He  may  not  know  it  ; 
but  they  are  there.  And  we  may  ask  that  they  be 
suffered  to  soothe  and  help  and  comfort  him,  so  far  away 
from  his  home.  That  is  how  I  felt,  kneeling  in  the  little 
chapel — that  Leon  would  recover.  Already  he  suffers  less. 
We  can  help  him  by  our  prayers.  Can  you  not  believe 
that  yourself  ?  " 

"  My  child,  time  was  when  I  could  have  said  a  fervent 
yes  to  that  question.  But  now — what  can  I  answer  ?  My 
faith  has  been  merged  in  something  that  once  I  thought 
higher  and  nobler  than  any  teaching  of  the  Church.  Yet 
it  does  not  help  me  now — and  the  other  I  have  flung  away 
and  lost." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  dear  Madame,"  spoke  Lenore 
softly.  "  It  will  come  back — it  will  come  back.  When 
Leon  comes  back  you  will  understand  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MAKING  READY 

IT  was  Nurse  Frome's  idea. 
"  It  seems  to  me,  my  lady,  if  I  may  speak,  that 
we  ought  to  be  getting  a  bit  ready." 

"  Ready  for  what,  Nannie  ?  "  asked  Lenore  with 
ready  interest,  for  she  knew  that  the  nurse  was  a  person 
of  ideas  and  resourcefulness. 

"  For  what  may  be  coming  if  folks  speak  truth.  Don't 
they  say  that  those  Huns  are  threatening  to  sweep  the 
seas  with  their  submarines,  and  scuttle  every  vessel 
they  meet  ?  Well,  if  so  be  they  do  it,  as  is  likely,  what 
might  happen  here  any  day  ?  Might  we  not  get  boat 
loads  of  poor,  famished,  half-dying  sailors  ?  Mightn't 
we  get  wrecked  soldiers  from  troopships  coming  across 
from  Algiers,  and  caught  by  them  devils  ?  Very  well 
then,  what's  to  happen  if  such  as  they  come  ashore 
here  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  place 
ready  to  receive  them  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  would,  Nannie.  What  a  good  thought ! 
Go  on  ;  tell  me  more  about  what  you  have  been  planning 
— as  I  can  see  in  your  face  you  have." 

"  Well,  just  think  of  that  great  hall  yonder  that  is 
never  used.  And  think  of  all  the  beds  upstairs  never 
slept  upon  or  like  to  be.  I  don't  say  have  the  men 
trapesing  all  over  your  house ;  but  I  do  say,  why  not 
get  some  beds  down  along  into  that  big  empty  place 
with  the  statues  ?  You've  got  plenty  of  money  to  feed 
'em.  And  I've  got  a  pair  of  hands  as  have  been  used 
to  nursing  all  their  days.  Any  officers  would  be  cared 
for  in  the  town  right  enough.  But  we  could  make 
ready  for  the  poor  fellows  who  wouldn't  be  so  welcome. 
Not  but  what  I've  no  doubt  folks  would  do  their  best 
for  them.     Only  I've  a  feeling  we  could  do  better." 

Lenore 's  face  had  been  slowly  brightening.     All  these 
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long  months  she  had  felt  a  great  longing  to  bear  a  share 
in  that  work  of  service  which  was  energizing  the  woman- 
hood of  all  countries. 

"Oh,  Nannie — ^how  I  should  love  to  do  some  work 
like  that  !  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea  !  But  I  would 
like  first  to  speak  of  it  with  Madame  and  Monsieur 
de  Quebriac.  If  they  approve,  let  us  begin  at  once. 
It  is  terrible  to  think  what  those  must  suffer  who  are 
turned  adrift  by  those  pirates  of  the  deep." 

Lucien  in  these  days  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Maison  Monastere. 

It  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  gun  emplacement,  and  to 
confer  with  the  ofhcer-in-charge.  He  was  at  once  anxious 
that  this  place  should  be  adequately  protected — for  there 
was  always  a  half-superstitious  dread  of  malign  influences 
hovering  about  it — and  yet  equally  desirous  that  no  intru- 
sion or  disturbance  should  trouble  its  inhabitants. 

At  length  upon  an  early  autumn  day,  when  he  paid 
his  accustomed  visit,  he  heard  a  rumour  which  disquieted 
him.  The  officer  reported  that  the  night  patrol  had 
sighted  a  slinking,  mist-wreathed  figure  gliding  round 
the  gun.  All  through  the  radiant  summer  nights  no  such 
apparition  had  appeared.  But  now,  when  swathes  of 
vapour  were  apt  to  lie  along  the  hill-sides  in  the  warm 
somewhat  heavy  atmosphere  incident  to  the  season,  whis- 
pers of  nocturnal  visitants  had  just  begun  to  circulate. 

"  At  the  first  I  made  light  of  it,"  the  officer  reported. 
"  We  have  all  heard  tales  of  this  hill,  and  I  would 
not  regard  the  matter  very  seriously.  But  the  reports 
continue.  Of  course  whatever  appears  is  said  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  a  cowled  monk  ;  that  one  would  expect, 
M.  le  Marquis  ;  for  so  the  story  always  runs  about  this 
hill.  For  myself  I  have  no  belief  in  apparitions — les 
revenants.  But  I  ask  myself  in  these  days,  what  if  we 
have  other  foes  to  face  ?  'WTiere  are  those  men  who 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  gens  d'armes  one  night  a 
year  ago  ?  It  was  thought  they  had  reached  the  back 
of  the  island,   and  were  hiding  away  there.     But   no 
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one  has  ever  found  them.  To  think  that  they  are  hidden 
here  is  of  the  most  impossible.  I  and  my  men  have 
searched  and  scoured  the  whole  hill.  Yet  has  it  not 
always  borne  an  evil  reputation  ?  Ill  deeds  have  been 
perpetrated  here  in  the  past,  well  understood.  And 
if  in  the  past,  why  not  in  the  present  ?  And  it  is  told 
to  me  that  the  appearance  of  a  slinking,  prowling  monk, 
garbed  in  his  habit  and  closely  cowled,  has  often  been 
the  harbinger  of  some  outrage." 

Lucien's  face  was  very  grave,  when  some  time  later  he 
sought  Lenore. 

She  was  in  the  great  hall,  and  came  forward  towards 
him  with  welcoming  smile. 

"  Lucien,  you  come  in  a  good  hour  !  But  tell  me,  is 
there  any  new  trouble  ?  You  have  no  ill  tidings  of 
Leon  !  " 

"  No  tidings  at  all.  The  last  cable  relieved  our  fear 
somewhat.  We  trust  he  is  out  of  danger,  as  you  know. 
Yet  my  mother's  lieart  remains  heavy  with  the  presc.ge 
of  fear.  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  when  will  these  days  of  anxious 
woe  end  ?  " 

She  could  give  him  no  answer,  yet  gently  pressed  his 
hand.  Then  she  told  him  of  her  nurse's  plan,  and  at 
once  he  became  keenly  interested. 

"  I  had  myself  been  asking  what  we  should  do  were 
shipwrecked  crews  to  seek  asylum  with  us.  I  even  went 
with  Dr.  Rodin  and  the  Governor  to  look  at  the  old 
Lazaretto,  to  see  if  it  might  be  used.  But  it  has  fallen 
into  such  a  condition  that  it  would  hardly  serve  the 
purpose  without  large  sums  being  expended  at  a  time 
when  money  runs  low.  Now  this  great  place.  What  a 
shelter — ^what  a  refuge  !  Lenore,  would  you  be  able 
to  receive  and  care  for  such  as  might  throw  themselves 
upon  our  mercy  .  .  .  ?  " 

It  was  Nurse  Frome  through  whom  the  response  came. 

"I'm  fair  aching  to  do  something  with  my  own  hands, 
SU-,  and  there  you  have  the  truth.  Ill  or  well,  I'd  look 
after  them  and  feed  them  up,  and  my  lady  would  see 
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to  it  they  had  clothes  to  their  backs  to  face  the  world 
with  again.  When  the  papers  come,  and  I  read  what 
happens  on  the  cruel  seas,  my  blood  fairly  boils.  Give 
me  a  chance  to  try  and  make  a  bit  of  comfort  for  the 
poor  souls  !  That's  what  will  do  me  a  lot  of  good — and 
my  lady  likewise  !  " 

"  Yes,  Lucien,  that  is  what  I  feel.  I  want  to  do  things 
with  my  own  hands — ^to  take  under  my  own  roof  such  as 
have  suffered  such  cruel  hardships.  I  shall  feel,  just  a 
little,  as  though  I  were  doing  it  for  Marcus — for  Leon  ! 
Helping  one  is  helping  all.     Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  that  far-away  gaze  she  knew  so 
well.     He  spoke  in  low  tones. 

"  Lenore,  my  mother  told  me  where  you  went  with 
her  when  she  felt  her  sorrow  very  heavy — and  what 
you  said.  I  have  not  seen  your  little  chapel  myself. 
Will  you  take  me  there  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shy  eagerness  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  would  love  to  go  there  with  you,  Lucien.  But 
I  did  not  know  that — you  cared." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  I  feel  upon  those  mysteries 
which  mean  so  much  to  you,  Lenore.  I  bow  my  head 
in  worship  before  things  which  adumbrate  themselves 
before  such  eyes  as  yours,  yet  which  I  cannot  see  clearly 
with  mine  ..." 

"  One  day,  I  think,  you  will  see  them  also,  Lucien.  I 
will  pray  that  it  may  be  so." 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  for  me,  Lenore,  Lenore  ?  " 

"  Always,  Lucien.  For  I  have  not  many  in  this  world 
to  love  and  pray  for — by  name.  How  should  I  ever 
forget  yours  ?  " 

They  passed  together  to  the  little  chapel.  The  Rever- 
end Mother  and  the  Sisters  were  coming  out.  Lucien 
uncovered,  and  spoke  to  them  with  his  gentle  courtesy. 
He  liked  to  know  how  near  they  were  to  Lenore.  She 
was  well  guarded  by  faithful  servants,  devout  women 
and  the  great  canine  companion  who  seldom  left  her 
side.    Nevertheless,  as  he  looked  at  her,  feeling  her  so 
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infinitely  precious,  and  thought  of  the  words  of  the 
ofhcer,  a  httle  thrill  of  anxiety  went  through  him. 

The  peace  and  silence  of  the  chapel  were  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  his  spirit,  as  for  a  few  minutes  he  knelt 
there,  looking  towards  the  ancient   altar  and  its  light. 

Trained  in  boyhood  by  a  father  whose  studies  had 
led  him  deep  into  the  regions  of  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  the  mysteries  of  life,  where  the  faith  which 
believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  could  have  no  place, 
he  was  yet  deeply  conscious  of  the  void  which  intellec- 
tualism  alone  leaves  behind.  He  had  been  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  which  took  full  cognisance  of  the  imper- 
fections, the  contradictions,  the  impurities,  the  debasing 
superstitions,  and  the  shameless  corruptions  of  ecclesias- 
tical systems,  without  understanding  much  of  the  deep, 
underlying  mysteries  which  can  be  only  spiritually 
apprehended,  or  entering  into  the  deep  integral  and 
eternal  verities,  of  which  these  are  but  the  trappings, 
which,  if  swept  all  away,  still  leave  the  shining  body  of 
Truth  intact. 

Here  in  this  tiny  sanctuary,  in  the  silence  of  its  lone- 
liness, Lucien  felt  a  strange  stirring  of  the  spirit.  Lenore's 
lifted  face  held  a  revelation  for  him.  His  mother's 
tale  had  made  deep  impression.  Her  heart  had  been 
stirred  to  long-forgotten  emotions  in  this  little  place, 
where  for  long  centuries  intercession  and  prayers  had 
been  offered.  And  now  that  the  helplessness  of  humanity 
in  the  grip  of  some  terrible  judgment  was  forcing  upon 
men  thoughts  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers, 
the  question  was  framing  itself  in  many  hearts — where 
to  turn  for  consolation  ?  Where  to  look  for  aid  ?  And 
Lucien  suddenly  bent  his  head,  whilst  words  sprang 
to  his  lips,  which  he  only  breathed  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Lord,  let  me  believe  !     Help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 

They  rose  and  quitted  the  chapel  together — meeting 
Diana  almost  on  the  threshold,  where  Odin  was  lying. 

Diana  had  changed  a  little  since  the  news  of  Leon's 
wound    had    reached    them.     Her    brightness    had    not 
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departed  ;  but  sometimes  it  seemed  a  little  dimmed. 
She  would  fall  into  reveries,  in  which  an  unwonted 
wistfulness  shone  in  her  eyes.  Some  days  she  haunted 
the  dreamy  house  of  the  De  Quebriacs,  following  the 
Marquise  about,  helping  her  in  all  her  activities,  and 
talking  ceaselessly  to  her  of  Leon.  And  Lenore  was 
sure  that  this  helped  the  stricken  mother  as  nothing 
else  could  do.  Perhaps  she  had  known  something  before 
of  the  silent  tie  which  existed  between  those  two.  But 
in  the  past  she  might  have  been  reluctant  to  admit 
it,  for,  as  the  girl  had  said,  her  birth  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  brother  of  the  Marquis,  whom  he  might  so  easily 
succeed.  But  in  these  days  strange  changes  were 
abroad  in  the  world,  and  many  old  landmarks  were 
going  under.  Differences  and  distinctions  seemed  of  less 
importance  than  of  old  ;  not  swept  away,  but  more  easily 
set  aside.  And  Diana,  whose  visits  had  always  been  wel- 
come, and  her  personality  acceptable,  now  grew  in  some 
indefinite  way  to  be  almost  like  a  daughter  of  the  house. 

At  other  times  she  would  seek  Lenore.  And  when 
she  and  her  father  heard  of  the  plan  of  converting  the 
great  hall  into  an  extemporized  shelter  for  possible 
emergencies  on  the  sea,  both  threw  themselves  with 
energy  into  the  scheme.  The  doctor  held  conferences 
with  "  that  jewel  of  a  woman,"  Nurse  Frome,  and  set 
about  to  get  together  stores  of  such  simple  medicaments 
as  would  probably  be  needed  for  exhausted  and  half- 
starved  waifs  from  the  waves.  The  Sisters  offered 
their  services  whenever  need  should  arise,  and  all  was 
duly  arranged  and  set  in  order  before  the  ruthless  foe 
had  actually  embarked  upon  the  long-threatened  cam- 
paign of  piracy  and  murder,  which  was  soon  further  to 
stain  the  bloody  page  of  their  annals  of  warfare. 

It  was  night.  A  night  of  glorious  moonlight.  The 
summer  had  waned,  and  the  soft  winter  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Isle  had  come.  Rain  had  lashed  the  house  and  garden 
through  the  hours  of  a  stormy  day,  so  that  Lenore  had 
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been  unable  to  take  her  usual  exercise.  But  with  the 
coming  of  night  the  rain-clouds  had  rolled  away,  and 
a  full  moon  sailed  high  in  a  sky  of  velvet  softness,  bathing 
the  whole  world  in  silver  light. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  tempted  Lenore  from  her  bed. 
She  felt  a  desire  for  air  and  exercise,  though  she  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  the  house.  For  awhile,  after 
partially  dressing  and  swathing  herself  in  a  long  soft 
wrapper,  she  stood  out  upon  her  balcony,  gazing  at  the 
still  loveliness  about  her,  and  inhaling  subtle  scents 
which  rose  from  the  herb  garden,  refreshed  by  the  copious 
fall  of  rain. 

But  she  wanted  to  move  her  limbs,  and  so  she  softly 
returned  to  her  room,  and  with  her  faithful  guard  at 
her  heels,  walked  forth  into  the  corridor,  which  was 
lighted  by  unshuttered  windows,  through  which  white 
moonlight  stole. 

Lenore  carried  no  light.  She  knew  she  should  not 
need  it.  The  moonbeams  would  guide  her  ;  and  she  had 
eyes  which  were  not  easily  perplexed  by  dimness.  Also 
she  knew  every  nook  and  corner  of  her  great  house 
by  this  time  ;  and  to-night  she  only  meant  to  descend 
to  the  great  hall,  and  pace  to  and  fro  till  her  desire 
for  exercise  was  satisfied.  She  had  felt  a  little  restless 
all  day.  It  was  long  since  she  had  had  news  from  Marcus. 
Private  cables  were  not  allowed  to  pass;  and  shipping 
had  almost  ceased  to  seek  their  harbour.  It  was  almost 
as  though  she  and  Marcus  dwelt  in  different  worlds. 
And  yet  there  were  moments  when  he  seemed  strangely 
near — almost  hovering  over  her.  And  in  these  moments 
she  experienced  a  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and  fear  to  which 
she  could  give  no  name. 

If  he  were  to  be  killed,  she  felt  assured  his  last  thought 
would  be  for  her.  And  would  it  be  possible  that  God 
might  vouchsafe  to  them  just  a  moment  of  reunion  before 
the  veil  fell  which  for  a  space  must  divide  them  ?  She 
prayed  indeed  it  might  be  so.  Yet  with  her  simple 
trust  in  prayer's  mighty  power,  she  lived  in  the  ardent 
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hope  and  belief  that  Marcus  would  come  back  to  her 
one  day.  Still  doubts  and  misgivings  would  sometimes 
arise,  as  they  had  done  this  day  of  storm  and  wind. 

Softly  she  paced  the  great  shadowy  place,  where 
now  a  double  row  of  small  beds,  set  in  convenient  groups 
between  the  statues,  showed  how  far  the  preparations 
had  gone  for  the  possibilities  which  loomed  before  the 
horror-stricken  world.  Patches  of  white  light  lay  upon 
the  marble  floor,  and  ink-black  shadows  made  patterns 
on  it  fantastic  and  dense. 

The  hound  paced  up  and  down  beside  her,  silent  as  a 
shadow.  Her  own  steps  made  no  noise  even  upon 
the  marble  floor.  It  was  a  long  way  from  end  to  end, 
and  here  at  the  southern  extremity  the  shadows  clustered 
almost  menacingly  black,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Lenore 
as  she  vanished  into  them  before  she  turned. 

How  long  she  had  paced  she  did  not  know,  nor  how 
many  times  the  blackness  had  swallowed  her  up.  But 
as  she  turned  in  that  blackness,  she  was  aware  that 
Odin  had  stepped  in  front  of  her  and  that  he  stood  at 
gaze,  his  tail  lashing  from  side  to  side  in  a  curious 
fashion  which  she  knew  indicated  anger  and  suspicion. 

The  next  moment  she  saw  a  movement  far  down 
the  hall.  Holding  her  breath  in  amaze,  she  was  aware 
of  a  monkish  figure  gliding  towards  her.  Then  Odin, 
uttering  a  bay  which  rang  weirdly  through  the  vaulted 
place,  sprang  forward  with  arrow-like  swiftness  towards 
the  shadowy  intruder. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MYSTERY 


LENORE  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.     The  deep  bay 
of   the   hound   rang   through   the   great    vaulted 
place.     And  she  saw  how  the  cowled  figure  came  to^a 
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sudden  pause  in  its  perambulations.  Only  faintly  and 
dimly  did  she  discern  its  outline,  against  one  of  the 
white  marble  groups  of  statuary.  But  the  creature 
seemed  to  start,  then  to  turn,  then  to  make  a  swift 
gliding  movement  which  carried  it  into  black  shadow. 

The  hound  meantime  was  leaping  forward  uttering 
those  deep-throated  bays  which  rang  so  strangely  through 
the  silence  of  the  night.  It  was  as  though  the  dog  was 
about  to  spring  upon  the  intruder  ;  for  his  leaping  bounds 
covered  the  space  with  extreme  swiftness,  when  another 
and  more  sharply  terrible  sound  shattered  the  stillness 
of  that  echoing  place. 

Lenore  saw  a  flash — was  half  deafened  by  the  report 
of  fire-arms.  She  uttered  a  startled  cry  which  seemed 
to  be  repeated  by  a  yelp  of  agony.  Then  darkness 
with  deep  silence  was  about  here  again,  and  she  felt 
herself  trembling  in  every  limb,  obsessed  by  a  horror 
which  held  her  for  a  moment  rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  Odin  !  "  she  cried,  "  Odin  !  " 

But  no  faithful  attendant  came  springing  back  to  her 
side.  She  heard  a  stifled  moan,  and  it  was  as  though 
something  struggled  upon  the  ground. 

"  Don't  move,"  she  cried,  as  though  the  dog  were 
a  human  creature  to  understand.  "  Wait ;  I  will 
come  to  you."  But  she  knew  herself  to  be  trembling 
in  every  limb.  For  where  was  that  slinking  sinister 
figure  who  haunted  the  place  for  evil  ?  Was  he  lying 
in  wait  to  spring  upon  her  ?  Had  he  another  shot  in 
some  death-dealing  weapon  which  might  next  be  levelled 
in  her  direction  ? 

And  then  she  gave  a  gasp  of  relief.  A  shaft  of  yellow 
light  appeared,  and  there  was  Nurse  Frome  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand,  hurrying  forward  with  anxious  mien. 

"  Nannie,  Nannie  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  am  here — in  the 
hall !  Oh,  come  to  me  !  I  think  somebody  has  shot 
Odin.     Come  quickly  !  " 

She  sprang  towards  the  advancing  figure.  Nurse 
Frome  uttered  a  cry  of  relief. 
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"  To  think  of  you  being  here  alone  !  The  fright 
you  gave  me  !  I  heard  the  dog  first  and  then  a  shot. 
Oh,  my  lady,  whatever  has  happened  ?  And  you  here 
all  alone.  You  ought  not  to  wander  in  this  house  at 
night  without  your  old  Nannie  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me.  Come  to  Odin.  He  is  somewhere 
yonder  in  the  shadows  !  " 

Lenore  sprang  forward  now  that  there  was  light  to 
guide  her,  and  next  moment  was  kneeling  beside  the 
extended  form  of  the  great  hound,  who  lay  helplessly 
along  the  marble  floor,  his  eyes  half  closed,  blood  oozing 
from  a  wound  they  could  not  immediately  locate.  But 
he  still  lived,  and  tried  to  flop  his  tail  as  Lenore  knelt 
beside  him,  though  he  was  visibly  unable  to  lift  himself. 

Nurse  Fro  me  set  down  the  light,  and  at  once  began 
busying  herself  about  the  prostrate  hound.  But  before 
doing  this  she  had  pressed  an  electric  button  just  within 
the  door.  This  would  summon  the  patrol  on  the  ridge 
— it  was  to  be  used  when  help  was  needed  in  the  house. 

"  Go  and  open  the  big  doors  wide,  my  dear  lady. 
We  shall  have  the  oflicer-in-charge  here  directly.  He 
will  help  us  over  this  poor  fellow.  But  let  me  see  what 
has  been  done  to  him  first.  Who  did  it  ?  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  Is  anyone  in  the  house  who  should  not 
be  ?     Wliat  has  happened  ?  " 

"  The  monk  was  here  ;  but  he  is  gone  now.  At 
least  I  suppose  so.  He  slips  through  stone  walls  when 
his  errands  are  accomplished.  But  he  shot  my  dog 
first.  Odin  would  have  had  him  by  the  throat  else. 
Where  has  he  got  to  now  ?  " 

"  We'll  find  that  out  when  Captain  Duroc  comes  ! 
Yes,  yes,  good  fellow.  I'll  not  hurt  you.  See,  he  has 
a  wound  in  the  side  ;  and  his  front  paw  is  broken.  The 
ball  must  have  gone  clean  through  the  limb,  and  then 
lodged  in  his  body.  But  we'll  stop  the  bleeding,  and 
do  our  best  for  him.  Are  those  footsteps  that  I 
hear  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Lenore,    "it's  the  soldiers  coming 
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tearing  round  the  house.  I  hear  them — voices  and 
steps,  too." 

Next  minute  there  stepped  into  the  hall  the  grizzled, 
sun-burnt  officer,  who  with  a  very  anxious  face  saluted 
the  lady  and  asked  for  her  news. 

He  was  attended  by  a  couple  of  youngish  soldiers, 
keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  peril  and  mystery.  And 
as  the  men  went  forward  to  help  Nurse  Frome  with  the 
wounded  dog,  Lenore  told  her  tale  to  Captain  Duroc, 
who  listened  with  grave,  intent  face  which  assumed  in- 
creasingly serious  lines  as  she  proceeded. 

The  Captain  was  a"  native  of  St.  Cecilia,  who  had  done 
most  of  his  military  service  in  Algeria.  When  released 
from  the  army  he  had  re-entered  civilian  life,  had  been 
Mayor  of  the  town  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
was  a  respected  citizen  of  the  place.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war,  he  had  tendered  his  services  to  the  Government 
in  any  capacity  the  authorities  liked  to  assign  to  him  ; 
and  had  resumed  his  military  title  and  duties,  ready  to 
assume  whatever  command  might  be  given  him.  The 
defence  of  the  island  had  been  a  matter  that  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  and  thought  ;  and  very  often  his  nights 
were  spent  upon  one  of  the  spots  where  gun  emplacements 
had  been  made  and  patrols  appointed  to  keep  watch. 

The  Maison  Monastere  was  very  frequently  the  goal 
of  his  nocturnal  vigils.  He  and  Lenore  and  Nurse 
Frome  had  grown  into  a  friendly  intimacy.  He  had 
told  them  many  stories  of  the  place  and  its  past.  He 
never  denied  that  this  had  been  a  strange  one.  He 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  its  being  inhabited  now 
by  unprotected  Englishwomen  ;  and  had  decided,  if 
he  ever  got  the  chance,  to  speak  to  Lord  Heristal  on  the 
subject. 

Now  he  stood  pulling  at  his  long  grey  moustache, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Lenore 's  face,  listening  intently 
to  every  word  of  her  tale,  and  at  the  end  putting  some 
pertinent  questions,  rapped  out  with  a  measure  of 
imperiousness  which  betrayed  a  mind  disturbed. 
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"  You  came  down  for  exercise  in  the  long  hall,  and 
you  saw  a  cowled  figure.  Where  was  this  figure  ?  And 
what  became  of  it  ?  " 

"  When  I  saw  it  first  it  seemed  to  be  stealing  out 
of  the  black  shadows  at  that  end  of  the  hall.  It  was 
like  the  monk  whom  we  sometimes  see  in  the  cloister. 
We  have  told  you  about  that  before.  But  we  have  not 
seen  him  now  for  a  long  time,  neither  have  the  Sisters, 
who  are  so  often  there." 

"  I  know.  I  have  asked  them  to  keep  watch  and 
ward,  and  report  to  me.  But  there  has  been  so  far 
nothing  to  report.  And  to-night  he  was  here  !  Sapristi  ! 
What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  He  stood  for  a  moment  by  that  group  of  nymphs. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  me  ;  but  my  dog  saw  him, 
and  leaped  forward  at  him  with  a  great  baying  of  anger. 
But  he  was  a  long  way  off,  and  you  see  it  is  not  a  straight 
run  through  this  so-encumbered  place  with  its  beds 
now  and  other  furniture  and  all  the  statues.  The  monk 
turned  quickly  and  began  to  glide  away.  But  Odin 
was  after  him  with  long  bounds.  Then  the  shadows 
at  that  end  swallowed  them  both  up.  Next  I  saw  a 
flash  and  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  (I  suppose), 
and  then  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  more.  But  I  will 
show  you  the  spot  the  monk  seemed  gliding  towards 
when  the  dog  was  after  him;  for  I  never  took  my 
eyes  off  him.  I  felt  he  was  there  for  some  wicked 
purpose;  and  I  wanted  to  learn  how  he  came  and 
went." 

"  You  are  a  brave  lady,  Madame  !     Show  me." 

Lenore  obeyed.  Together  they  traversed  the  hall. 
Captain  Duroc  whipped  out  an  electric  torch  and  examined 
every  foot  of  the  way. 

"  He  came  out  of  the  shadows  of  this  far  end,  and 
seemed  trying  to  reach  them  once  more.  It  was  just 
here,  I  think,  where  Odin  caught  him — or  was  about  to 
do  so.  I  heard  the  terrible  noise  a  dog  makes  before  he 
springs.     And  then  came  the  shot." 
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"  Yes — and  the  dog  recoiled  a  few  paces,  and  fell  where 
he  now  lies.  Corporal,  how  is  it  with  the  brave  fellow  ? 
Will  you  save  his  life  ?  " 

"Of  a  surety,  mon  Capitaine  !  I  have  the  bullet 
safe  out  of  his  big  carcase  !  I  got  it  out  with  my  finger — 
see  !  "  and  the  small  soldiers  held  it  up  in  triumph. 
"  It  bleeds  still,  but  what  matter  ?  We  will  soon  stop 
that.  And  we  will  lift  him  on  one  of  those  beds — the 
first  patient  in  Madame 's  so-gracious  hospital  !  And 
I  will  set  the  leg.  Am  I  not  as  good  as  a  surgeon  with 
all  the  beasts  ?  Madame  need  not  fear  to  trust  me  ; 
and  this  good  garde-malade  is  one  of  the  best  !  Oh,  he 
will  do  grandly,  our  patient  !  But  who  shot  him  ? — 
and  where  has  the  villain  got  to  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  we  must  seek  to  discover,"  answered 
the  officer,  whose  torch  was  exploring  the  walls  and  the 
flooring,  whose  hands  were  passing  over  every  chink 
and  crevice,  and  whose  sword  hilt  was  tapping  here  and 
there,  whilst  keen  ears  listened  for  any  clue  that  might 
be  obtained  through  hollow  reverberations. 

"  Monsieur,  what  is  it  you  think  of  this  monkish 
figure  which  is  seen  in  the  Maison  Monastere  from  time 
to  time  ?     Have  you  ever  yourself  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Never,  Madame  ;  and  yet  from  a  boy  have  I  heard 
of  it.  All  the  island  has  heard  of  it.  Strange  tales 
were  told  in  the  past  of  this  hill,  where  so  many  strange 
things  have  happened.  Some  regard  these  as  myths 
.  .  .  legends  without  foundations  ...  or  rather  tales 
founded  upon  superstitions  which  linger  long  in  districts 
such  as  these.     But  for  me  ..." 

"  Yes,  tell  me,  what  have  you  believed  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  ignorant  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror  around  this  house,  so 
as  to  scare  away  such  as  might  desire  to  dwell  there. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  effort  has  often  been  crowned 
with  success.  Those  who  have  tried  to  live  here  have 
failed.     You,  Madame,  have  now  remained  longer  than 
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any  of  those  others  who  have  essayed  hfe  within  these 
walls;    and  now  they  seek  to  eject  you." 

"  But  why  ?  Who  is  it  that  seeks  to  keep  the  place 
empty  ?     And  with  what  motive  ?  " 

The  bronzed  face  was  set  in  deep  lines  of  thought. 
Captain  Duroc  had  been  baulked  in  his  investigations, 
and  without  directly  answering  Lenore's  question  turned 
to  ask  of  her  another  of  his  own. 

"  Could  this  monk  have  left  the  hall  by  the  doorway  ? 
Could  he  have  entered  by  it  ?  Can  he,  by  any  chance, 
have  been  in  the  house,  and  be  there  still  ?  " 

"  He  could  not  have  left  by  the  door  here  through 
which  I  entered  or  I  must  have  seen  him.  For  the 
moonlight  lay  bright  there,  and  I  was  near.  No,  he 
was  making  for  these  shadows  out  of  which  he  appeared. 
And  there  is  no  other  door  of  egress  except  the  one  at 
yonder  end  which  gives  upon  the  courtyard,  and  is  fast 
bolted  and  locked.  It  takes  time  to  set  it  open  and 
makes  much  noise.  He  vanished  like  a  smoke-wreath 
— but  his  pistol  spoke  out  with  no  uncertain  sound  !  " 

"  There  you  have  it  !  And  I  am  glad  of  that  shot  ! 
Yes,  Madame,  even  though  your  dog  is  a  sufferer,  and  I 
love  all  creatures  whom  the  good  God  has  given  us  for 
our  protection  and  comradeship.  For  now  I  know  what 
heretofore  I  have  surmised.  ..." 

"  And  what  is  that,  M.  le  Capitaine  ?  " 

"  That  men  and  not  spirits  haunt  this  hill !  That 
somewhere  above,  beneath  or  in  some  secret  chambers 
or  recesses,  never  as  yet  explored,  human  beings  have 
found  shelter,  and  carry  on  some  dark  designs  of  their 
own  !  Me,  can  I  say  what  these  are  ?  No.  But  I 
have  not  lived  in  St.  Cecilia's  Island  for  nothing  !  From 
a  boy  I  have  heard  the  tales  !  From  my  childhood  I 
have  explored  the  place — the  hill,  the  coast  beneath — ■ 
all  that  might  give  me  some  clue  ;  yet  have  found  none." 
"  For  what  do  you  look,  then,  that  you  have  not 
found  ?  " 

"  For  a  hiding-place.     A  place  the  secret  of  which 
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has  been  kept  from  generation  to  generation.  A  place 
where  deeds  of  wickedness  may  be  perpetrated  unseen  ; 
where  criminals  may  hide  themselves,  safe  from  all  pursuit. 
In  the  past  such  men  may  have  been  outlaws  and  free- 
booters from  the  African  coast — who  knows  ?  And 
amongst  them  has  been  handed  down  the  secret  of 
some  place  of  concealment.  We  have  had  a  wild,  mixed 
population  here  in  the  past.  You  meet  in  the  town  and 
in  its  narrow  alleys  dark-skinned  folk  with  shifty,  cruel 
eyes.  We  have  families  here  of  whom  little  good  is 
known.  They  have  settled  here  long  since  ;  but  do 
not  mix  with  our  gay  French  natives.  In  the  past  many 
strange  tales  were  told  of  booty  brought  away  from 
Africa — ^and  never  traced  or  heard  of  more.  The  douaniers 
have  again  and  again  declared  that  St.  Cecilia  must  have 
its  nest  of  smugglers,  as  you  call  them  in  your  country. 
Once,  in  the  last  century,  false  coins  were  being  issued 
and  passed  into  France  in  alarming  quantities.  And 
there  was  a  search  made  through  the  island  ;  for  it  was 
said  that  they  had  been  traced  (I  do  not  know  how) 
to  this  place.  And,  putting  together  these  tales,  as 
from  my  boyhood  I  have  heard  them,  I  have  always 
believed  that  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  our  hills  a 
hiding-place  lies  which  has  never  yet  been  found.  And 
when  I  hear  the  tale  of  the  monk  who  shows  himself 
here,  and  works  for  the  ejectment  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Maison  Monastere,  I  say  to  myself,  '  Ah  ha,  my 
good  fellow,  thou  art  at  it  again  !  One  of  these  days 
thou  wilt  be  caught  at  thy  pranks  ;  and  then — parbleu  ! 
If  I  could  but  catch  him  \'  " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  get  his  secret  from  him  at  the  bayonet's 
point  !     I  would  find  means  to  make  him  speak  !  " 

"  Oh,  then,  M.  le  Capitaine,"  said  Lenore  slowly,  "  it 
is  not  that  you  think  the  monk  to  be  always  the  same 
person  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame  ;  what  I  think,  and  have  thought 
for  long,  is  that  the  habit  of  the  monk  is  adopted  as  a 
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disguise  for  whatever  miscreant  may  be  sheltering 
in  the  hidden  heart  of  our  hills.  Doubtless  at  the  first 
it  was  easy  work  to  scare  away  those  who  would  regard 
the  visitant  as  a  phantom — a  revenant.  And  the  trick 
succeeded  for  a  time,  till  a  more  robust  generation 
came  into  being,  who  did  not  fear  phantoms.  Then 
other  means  had  to  be  resorted  to — and  with  success. 
Those  who  sought  to  dwell  here  were  scared  away. 
But  the  house  was  not  rifled  of  its  plenishings.  That 
might  have  led  to  steps  which  would  not  be  welcome 
to  the  evil  ones.  Always  they  have  been  full  of  cunning 
craft.  But  what  I  believe  is  that  this  house  might  be- 
come a  danger  to  them.  They  want  it  empty.  They  may 
need  it  for  whatever  deeds  of  darkness  they  perpetrate. 
And  in  these  days  we  do  well  to  be  on  our  guard.  Who 
are  the  human  devils  let  loose  upon  the  world  just  now  ? 
Tell  me  that,  Madame  ?  " 

Lenore's  eyes  slowly  dilated. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of — the  Germans  ?  " 

"  Who  else  ?  "  spoke  the  soldier,  his  eyes  flashing 
beneath  their  grizzled  brows.  "  And  look  you,  Madame, 
what  is  it  that  has  happened  here  in  St.  Cecilia  ?  We, 
like  all  other  places,  had  our  contingent  of  German 
residents  !  Little  as  we  liked  them,  little  as  we  trusted 
them,  what  to  do  when  they  came,  settled,  crawled  amongst 
us  like  vermin,  and  in  their  parasitic  fashion  gnawed 
at  our  very  vitals  ?  Could  we  help  it  ?  The  world 
was  at  peace.  We  could  not  chase  them  away.  And 
what  has  been  our  reward  for  giving  them  of  our 
hospitality  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Lenore,  who  gazed  upon  the  speaker 
with  fascinated  eyes. 

He  turned  with  a  large  gesture  and  pointed  to  the 
dog  Odin,  now  lying  in  comfort,  though  exhausted 
by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  upon  one  of  the  narrow  beds 
set  ready — the  first  patient  to  be  admitted  to  that 
improvised  hospital  for  refugees. 

"  War   comes.     We    take   precautions.     But    we   are 
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outwitted.  The  most  dangerous  of  those  amongst 
us,  because  the  most  cunning,  vanish — hke  smoke- 
wreaths,  as  Madame  so  aptly  says.  Where  do  they 
vanish  ?  Why  can  they  not  be  found  ?  Can  they 
have  all  at  once  and  all  together  found  a  place  where 
none  can  reach  them  ?  No.  For  years — for  generations 
even — must  they  have  plotted,  worming  their  way  into 
the  secrets  of  the  evil-doers — ^themselves  corrupt  to 
the  core.  Oh,  they  have  been  in  this  secret  before  ! 
And  with  what  object  and  aim  ?  Do  we  not  know  how 
the  whole  world  is  riddled  by  German  treachery,  German 
guile  ?  Even  in  this  little  island  we  do  not  escape  it. 
Madame — ^take  my  word  for  it — it  is  a  German  spy  who 
walks  your  house  garbed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  It 
was  a  German  weapon  that  shot  your  dog.  There  are 
hidden  foes  in  the  heart  of  our  hills,  and  beneath  this 
very  house  it  may  be,  watching  and  working  with  devilish 
cunning.  That  pistol-shot  has  told  its  tale.  Would 
that  the  fangs  of  the  dog  had  been  quicker  !  But  we 
have  our  hand  upon  one  of  the  threads  of  the  web  of 
intrigue.  We  will  unwind  it  in  time ;  and  then — let 
me  but  catch  that  monk  in  these  hands  of  mine  !  We 
will  wring  the  truth  from  him.  And  we  will  know  what  it 
is  that  works  in  secret  here  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  !  " 

Suddenly  a  word  leaped  from  Lenore's  lips;  she  knew 
not  how  or  why. 

"  Submarines  I  "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  Captain  Duroc's 
eyes  flashed  back  hot  fire. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WAIFS   FROM   THE   WAVES 


TEN  days  later  there   were  fifteen  men  occupying 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  beds  in  the  great  hall  where 
the  white  statues  stood. 
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At  first  they  lay  there  very  still ;  for  they  were  ex- 
hausted almost  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  some 
of  them  were  wounded. 

They  did  not  try  to  tell  what  had  happened  to  them. 
They  only  wanted  to  sleep  and  wake,  to  take  sips  from 
the  cups  of  bouillon  which  kind  hands  held  to  their 
lips,  and  then  to  sink  back  to  sleep  again. 

They  were  soldiers  from  Tunis.  Just  that  much 
they  were  able  to  tell.  They  had  started  in  a  troopship, 
under  escort.  But  a  storm  had  parted  them  from  their 
accompanying  cruiser.  And  then — a  submarine  had 
sunk  them  without  warning. 

And  they  must  have  been  many  days  in  that  big, 
open  boat,  those  fifteen  men,  who  lay  so  still,  and  only 
wanted  to  sleep,  and  then  to  drink  hot  soup  and  sleep 
again. 

It  was  from  the  three  wounded  men  who  could  not 
always  sleep  for  pain  that  those  who  ministered  to  them, 
in  that  big  beautiful  place,  learned  what  was  to  be  learned 
of  the  fearful  things  which  had  befallen  them.  The  rest 
just  slept  and  slept,  smiled,  spoke  words  of  thanks  and 
slept  again. 

And  from  his  own  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  the 
first  patient,  the  great  hound  Odin,  watched  it  all,  gener- 
ally lying  along  his  side,  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  wound ; 
but  now  and  again  rearing  himself  up  upon  his  haunches, 
with  his  uninjured  fore-paw  as  a  prop,  to  stare  about 
him,  flop  his  heavy  tail  when  friends  approached,  and 
watch  with  unceasing  vigilance  all  that  went  on. 

Nurse  Frome  was  in  her  element.  Her  cheerful, 
bustling  presence  made  sunshine  in  the  quiet  place, 
which  gradually  became  less  silent  as  the  days  passed 
by.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  which  always  went  in 
advance  of  her  bodily  presence,  languid  eyes  began  to 
open,  pale  lips  would  smile  a  welcome,  eager  nostrils 
would  sniff  appreciatively  at  the  approach  of  savoury 
odours.  Laughter,  a  little  weak  at  first,  but  very  true 
in  its  ring,  began  to  be  heard  ;  and  Nurse  Frome's  saUies 
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in  her  best  bi-lingual  style  were  regarded  as  master- 
strokes of  wit  and  wisdom. 

Lenore  would  move  amongst  them,  bending  over  each 
bed,  speaking  gentle  words,  soothing  weariness  and 
suffering  by  her  healing  touch,  winning  for  herself  that 
adoring  love  which  the  Frenchman,  impressionable  and 
sensitive,  is  so  quick  to  bestow,  however  lowly  his  station 
in  life,  however  inarticulate  his  untrained  tongue.  In 
his  childhood  he  has  been  trained  to  worship  woman- 
hood in  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  the 
habit  of  that  simple  reverence  and  adoration  remains, 
making  it  natural  to  look  up  into  a  gentle  feminine 
face  of  beauty  v/ith  eyes  full  of  a  worshipping  spirit, 
although  in  words  that  thought  may  never  find  ex- 
pression. 

Dr.  Rodin  made  daily  visits.  He  had  the  hospital 
(if  such  it  could  be  called)  under  his  care.  The  men 
began  to  look  for  his  coming. 

For  he  seldom  came  alone.  Diana  would  enter  at 
his  side — ^her  hands  full  of  flowers,  smiles  on  her  face, 
gay  words  on  her  tongue.  As  Lenore  resembled  a  ray  of 
white  moonlight,  infinitely  pure,  gently  remote,  soothingly 
lovely,  so  Diana  came  as  an  embodied  sunbeam — cheeks 
glowing,  eyes  alight,  smiles  and  soft  laughter  on  her 
lips. 

"  She  is  so  gay,  that  other,"  they  would  say,  "  O, 
la,  la  !  How  she  makes  one  to  laugh  !  And  M.  le 
Medicin  also  !  He  is  so  drole,  that  little  man  ;  but 
clever  ! — Nom  d'un  chien  ! — but  he  knows  a  thing  or 
two." 

Odin  became  a  personage  in  those  days.  It  had  been 
decided  that  he  should  remain  in  the  hall,  as  one,  at  least, 
of  its  guardians.  Although  borne  in  state  upon  a  litter 
into  the  gardens  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the  air  and 
limp  about  for  a  short  while  with  great  dignity,  his  regular 
place  was  with  the  shipwrecked  men,  who  would  sit 
up  in  bed  to  snap  fingers  at  him  and  crack  their  jokes. 
They  called  him   Monseigneur   le  Roi,  and  were   never 
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tired  of '  his  silent  company.  It  was  whispered  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  one 
droll  little  corporal,  who  had  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
in  some  Algerian  campaign,  insisted  that  this  should  now 
be  attached  to  Odin's  collar,  as  a  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  devotion. 

Captain  Duroc  laughed  his  big  jolly  laugh  when  he 
saw  the  decorated  dog  ;  and  the  corporal,  his  first  friend, 
who  acted  as  his  surgeon  still,  and  visited  him  daily  to 
adjust  the  splints  and  bandages  of  the  broken  leg,  was 
hugely  pleased. 

"  Ah,  my  children,"  he  would  say,  looking  round  the 
big  hall,  "  but  you  shall  one  day  see  what  he  can  do, 
this  great  fellow  !  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  place, 
well  understood,  and  knows  a  thing  or  two." 

They  were  a  gay  company  in  that  great  hall.  Some- 
times the  good  Sisters  who  went  amongst  them  giving 
all  the  aid  they  could,  wondered  to  see  them  so  light 
of  heart.  For  they  would  have  to  go  on  into  that  terrible 
vortex  of  war.  And  some  had  been  there  already. 
Not  many  had  seen  fighting  in  Europe  ;  but  three  had 
been,  early  on,  in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  and,  having 
been  wounded,  had  been  suffered  to  return  to  Algeria 
for  a  time.  But  as  the  need  grew  sorer,  they  were 
again  called  upon  to  face  the  horrors  they  had  experienced 
before.  And  these  men,  who  were  also  older  than  their 
comrades,  were  somewhat  more  grave  and  thoughtful, 
though  often  joining  freely  in  the  mirth  of  the  younger 
men. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  go  back  to  it  all  ?  "  Lenore 
asked  of  one  great  fellow,  who  had  told  how  his  wife  had 
followed  him  to  Africa,  and  was  there  with  the  little  ones 
still. 

"  But,  Madame,  of  course  ;  the  others,  they  are  all  there 
la  has.  And  it  is  for  la  Patrie.  Of  course  I  must  go. 
My  wife  knows  it  also.  She  would  not  hold  me  back 
if  she  could.  Think  of  those  other  wives  and  women 
yonder  in  France  !     Madame — I  have  seen  !  " 
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And  his  eyes  would  take  the  look  which  will  some- 
times betray  things  that  the  tongue  has  neither  wish 
nor  power  to  utter,  Lenore  would  touch  gently  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  spoke  and  looked  like  that.  And  her 
heart  would  fly  instantly  towards  Marcus,  her  husband, 
who,  without  compulsion,  save  that  of  his  own  spirit, 
was  in  the  thick  of  these  hideous  and  unspeakable  horrors. 
These  men  went  forth  with  quiet  heroism,  to  save  the 
womanhood  of  the  world.  And  one  day — oh,  surely  God 
would  suffer  it  to  be  so  ! — he  would  come  back  to  her, 
and  she  would  be  able  to  speak  to  him  of  those  things 
in  her  heart  which  in  these  times  could  never  be  trusted 
to  paper.  Ah,  how  she  dreamed  of  him,  as  she  went  her 
way  these  days  ! 

Marcus  knew  what  she  was  preparing  to  do.  She 
had  told  him,  and  he  had  given  cordial  approval.  She 
never  went  amongst  these  men  with  her  gentle  words 
and  tender  looks  without  feeling  in  some  impalpable 
way  as  though  she  were  drawing  nearer  to  her  husband. 
They  were  working  in  the  common  cause.  How  good 
to  feel  that  !  And  one  day  he  would  come  to  her  ;  and 
she  would  show  him  and  tell  him  all !  But  oh,  how  long — 
how  long  ! 

Madame  la  Marquise  came  often  up  the  hill  in  her 
carriage.  And  when  the  men  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  they  would  look  one  at  the  other  and  smile. 

"  The  great  lady  is  coming,"  they  would  say,  "  com- 
ing to  see  us — poor  little  coquins  of  poilus  !  "  And 
all  those  who  could  do  so  stood  when  she  came  in,  and 
the  others  sat  up  and  saluted.  And  only  the  man 
who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  who  might  perhaps 
die  there  in  that  bed  in  the  corner,  took  little  heed : 
though  his  tired  eyes  would  open  for  a  few  moments, 
and  he  would  try  to  lift  his  heavy  hand  as  the  rest 
did. 

Then  the  Marquise  would  walk  round  amongst  them. 
She  often  had  a  big  basket  of  flowers  with  her.  Not 
those  great  masses  of  blossoms  which  others  brought,  but 
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little  sprays,  single  rose-buds,  a  carnation  with  a  frond 
of  fern — just  one  delicate  token  for  each  man.  And 
they  knew  that  she  had  gathered  them  herself,  and 
made  the  tiny  nosegay  for  each  of  them.  So  they 
would  take  them  most  eagerly,  and  hold  them  to  their  faces 
to  smell.  And  after  she  had  gone  they  would  get  Nurse 
Frome  to  bring  them  little  vases,  and  each  man  would 
set  his  posy  where  he  could  see  it,  and  they  would  talk 
about  the  great  lady  who  cared  for  them,  and  who  had 
told  them  they  should  see  her  garden  before  they  left, 
because  they  were  all  the  children  of  France,  and  she 
was  a  woman  of  France,  and  loved  them  for  all  they  had 
done  and  would  do. 

As  for  the  man  in  the  corner,  who  lay  very  still,  and 
was  too  weak  to  talk,  she  always  sat  beside  him  for 
awhile — not  speaking  much  herself,  but  letting  him  look 
at  her.  And  if  she  saw  that  he  was  suffering,  she  would 
put  her  beautiful  hand,  glittering  with  rings,  upon  his, 
and  hold  it  so  for  a  time.  And  her  touch  seemed  often 
to  drive  the  pain  away,  because  it  was  so  wonderful  that 
so  great  a  lady  should  sit  beside  a  poor  poilu,  and  hold 
her  hand  upon  his.  And  sometimes  she  spoke  little 
words  to  him  which  nobody  else  heard.  And  after- 
wards, when  she  had  gone,  they  would  see  his  lips  moving, 
saying  them  over  and  over  again,  as  people  con  over  a 
phrase  of  music  which  is  very  sweet.  And  once  after 
the  Marquise  had  left,  when  next  Lenore  bent  over 
him,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  not  so  thin  as  it  had  always  been  till 
now : 

"  I  am  going  to  get  better  now.  I  must  go  back  to 
fight  for  her.  Did  you  see,  Madame,  what  she  did  to 
me  before  she  left  this  time  ?  She  kissed  me  on  my 
brow.  I  feel  as  though  she  set  a  mark  there.  I  had  told 
her  of  my  maman,  who  was  dead  since  I  went  to  the 
war.  And  I  felt  my  tears  run  down.  And  she  kissed 
me  and  said  :  '  I  also  am  a  mother,  my  child ;  and 
my  boy  is  far  away  amongst  those  who  fight.     I  will 
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think  that  thou  art  my  son,  whom  I  kiss;  and  thou 
wilt  think  the  kiss  comes  from  thy  dear  mother.  For 
motherhood  is  all  one,  is  it  not  so  ?  '  Oh,  Madame,  if 
it  should  be  that  I  die  in  the  tumult  of  some  peat 
battle,  I  shall  feel  that  kiss  upon  my  brow  to  the  very 
last.  I  shall  tell  my  mother,  when  I  meet  her  in  Par- 
adise, of  the  great  lady  who  kissed  her  boy  for  her 
sake." 

When  Lenore  told  the  Marquise  what  the  poilu  liad 
said,  her  eyes  shone  with  a  soft  light,  and  she  never 
omitted  her  visit  to  his  bedside  when  she  came  to 
see  the  men  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  hungry 
sea. 

Little  by  little  they  learned  all  that  the  men  could 
tell  them  of  what  had  brought  them  in  so  sad  a  plight 
to  the  shores  of  St.  Cecilia.  It  was  the  all-too-conunon 
story  of  wanton  cruelty.  The  scull hng  of  the  ship 
might  be  accounted  an  act  of  war  ;  biil  the  subsequent 
firing  upon  the  boats  which  escaped  with  lluir  loads  of 
almost  helpless  men  was  an  outrage!  against  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  warfare  in  civilized  lands.  Several 
boats  had  be(;n  sunk.  Three  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  in  the  gathering  shades  of  night  ;  but  one 
had  evidently  been  damaged,  for  she  sank  like  a  stone, 
and  only  a  few  of  her  occupants  had  been  rescued.  Then 
the  other  two  boats  had  sought  to  keep  together,  and 
for  a  time  succeeded.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  ter- 
rible third  day  of  tempest  and  tossing  and  starvation, 
these  men  had  found  themselves  alone  on  the  face 
of  the  heaving  waters,  and  knew  not  whether  their 
comrades  had  foundered  or  were  still  afloat  like  them- 
selves. 

Later  on  still,  after  two  more  terrible  days  of  suffering, 
thirst  and  hunger,  the  island  patrol  boat  had  sighted 
them  heaving  helplessly  on  the  rolling  waves;  and  here 
they  were,  their  troubles  at  an  end,  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  gentle  kindly  nurses  and  skilful  doctors— getting 
ready  for  what  might  lie  in  store  for  them,  but  enjoying 
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with  a  whole-hearted  abandonment  of  pleasure  this 
blessed  interlude  of  peace  and  rest. 

Soon  another  pleasure  was  added  to  those  which  had 
been  theirs  from  the  first.  A  great  piano  was  brought 
down  from  some  upper  room  ;  and  when  the  Marquise 
next  visited  them  she  was  not  alone,  A  tall  man  in 
uniform,  though  with  a  slight  halt  in  his  gait,  accom- 
panied her,  and  after  he  had  made  the  round  of  the  beds, 
telling  the  patients  how  he  had  seen  them  all  before,  when 
they  were  asleep,  but  had  been  much  occupied  since  then, 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  to  play — to  play  in  a 
fashion  that  caused  a  deep  hush  of  enchantment  to  fall 
upon  the  hall.  Men  in  bed  sat  up  to  listen.  Men  begin- 
ning to  dress  and  sit  about  in  comfortable  chairs,  made 
a  circle  about  him,  watching  those  long,  lithe  fingers 
flashing  over  the  keys  and  drinking  in  the  sounds  they 
produced  with  eager  delight. 

Their  feet  would  stamp  to  the  rhythm  of  marches, 
their  heads  would  wag  and  their  hands  keep  time  to  the 
lilt  of  swinging  measures.  Sometimes,  at  the  sound 
of  some  familiar  air,  they  would  spring  up  and  burst 
into  vocal  accompaniment,  laughing,  snapping  fingers 
and  uttering  cries  at  approved  places. 

Then  one  or  another  would  ask  for  this  or  that  song 
or  march  or  hymn,  and  the  man  at  the  piano  would 
instantly  respond.  Or  if  he  did  not  know  the  air,  the 
petitioner  had  only  to  hum  it  once  through,  and  then 
it  was  at  those  wonderful  fingers'  ends.  If  a  poilu 
broke  into  song  himself,  in  an  instant  he  found  himself 
accompanied  and  supported  by  just  the  right  harmonies, 
together  with  little  trills  and  cascades  of  soft  notes, 
which  brought  new  meanings  into  its  phrases.  Altogether 
the  time  passed  in  a  wonderful  and  charming  fashion, 
and  when  the  Marquis  rose  at  length  from  the  instrument, 
voices  rose  on  all  sides  begging  that  he  would  come 
again. 

"  Certainly,  my  friends,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  assuredly 
do  so,  and  very  gladly.     And  I  will  do  more.     For  I 
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will  beg  of  your  hostess  to  sing  for  you.  Until  you 
have  heard  her,  some  of  you  may  well  feel  that  you 
have  never  known  what  music  was  like  before." 

His  glance  sought  that  of  Lenore,  who  had  stolen 
in  to  listen  to  the  improvised  concert,  and  their  eyes 
met  with  that  gladness  of  mutual  understanding  which 
was  growing  up  between  them  so  surely. 

How  happy  she  was  to  do  them  this  pleasure  !  A  few 
days  later  Lucien  came  again,  and  then  how  tensely  still 
the  great  hall  was,  as  her  beautiful  golden  voice  rose 
and  fell,  sometimes  like  a  skylark  winging  its  way  heaven- 
wards, then  low  and  infinitely  sweet  and  tender,  as  the 
murmur  of  the  west  wind  across  a  dreaming  sea.  She 
sang  them  little  lilting  chansons  of  France.  She  sang 
English  ballads,  tender  and  sweet,  speaking  to  them 
beforehand  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  she  was  about 
to  use.  And  again  would  rise  through  the  reverberating 
spaces  about  her  the  notes  of  some  grand  choral,  such  as 
she  and  Lucien  alike  loved. 

And  those  men,  who  had  heard  nothing  like  it  before, 
and  never  might  again,  those  men  whose  lives  had  been 
rough  and  who  were  going  away  into  the  storm-clouds 
of  war,  held  their  breath  whilst  they  looked  and  listened, 
watching  her  face,  watching  his  face,  both  of  them 
transfigured  by  the  passion  of  their  love  for  these  glorious 
sounds.  And  all  would  feel,  though  they  never  sought 
to  say  it,  that  they  had  been  carried  up  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  which  had  opened  just  a  little  way  to 
let  out  those  celestial  harmonies. 

"  Madame  should  surely  be  the  wife  of  M.  le  Marquis," 
the  men  would  whisper  one  to  the  other  when  they  were 
alone  again.  "  But  it  is  said  that  Madame 's  husband 
is  English — ^that  he  is  a  great  milord  and  fighting  in  our 
country  against  the  Germans.  And  that  she  is  here  to 
be  safe  from  them.  Pray  Heaven  their  evil  ships  come 
not  near  these  coasts  ! — nor  their  so  crafty  slinking  sub- 
marines !  Or,  if  they  do  come,  let  it  be  whilst  we  are 
here  !     Oh,  if  we  might,  before  we  go,  strike  a  blow  for 
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these  ladies  and  our  good  Marquis  !  Surely  that  would 
be  very  good — only  better  still  that  need  should  never 
arise.     But  who  can  say  ?  " 

As  for  Lucien  and  Lenore,  when  they  had  gratified 
their  audience  to  its  hearts'  content,  and  had  been 
driven  away  by  Nurse  Frome,  that  Lenore  might  rest 
her  voice,  and  that  she  herself  might  give  "  her  big 
boys "  their  tea,  they  would  wander  forth  together 
into  her  gardens,  and  beguile  a  very  happy  hour  with 
gentle  intimate  talk. 

How  he  loved  to  pace  beside  her,  watching  her  bent 
face,  and  speaking  to  her  of  many  of  those  thoughts  which 
flocked  into  his  mind.  When  with  her  these  seemed 
stimulated  to  new  intensities  of  significance.  She  meant 
so  much  in  his  life  !  He  could  not  envisage  a  future 
which  did  not  hold  her  very  near  to  him, 

"  Lenore,"  he  once  said,  when  they  had  been  singing 
some  of  those  wonderful  sacred  mass  words  which  crystal- 
lize the  beliefs  of  a  thousand  generations,  "  What  does  it 
all  mean  to  you  ?  What  does  it  say  to  your  heart  ?  The 
music  surges  over  mine,  it  lifts  me  up  into  the  highest 
spheres  of  ecstasy.  But  with  you  I  feel  that  the  words 
mean  so  much  more." 

"  They  do,  Lucien,  they  do  !  Do  you  not  yourself 
begin  to  understand  ?  " 

He  gazed  at  her,  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 

"No,  at  this  moment  I  do  not  understand.  But 
Lenore,  I  begin  to  desire  that  comprehension.  How  am 
I  to  attain  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Lucien,  how  can  I  answer  that  question  ?  But 
indeed,  if  you  desire,  I  think  you  will  attain," 

"  Lenore,  will  you  be  my  teacher  ?  "  he  asked  in  gentle 
humility. 

"  Ah,  Lucien  ! — who  can  tell  ?  There  is  only  One 
.  .  .  and  yet  we  may  help  one  another.  And  indeed 
I  would  love  to  help  you  if  I  could.  You  who  have 
helped  me  so  much  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

JEAN   PITOU 

JEAN  PITOU  was  the  name  of  the  poilu  who  had  been 
wounded,  and  who  always  lay  so  very  still  in  his 
shadowy  corner.  They  had  put  him  there  in  that 
corner  because  it  was  the  quietest  place  in  the  big  hall, 
and  he  was  sheltered  by  a  great  group  of  statuary  as  well 
as  by  a  screen,  which  often  stood  at  his  bed's  foot  when 
he  was  suffering. 

Close  beside  him  was  that  little  strong  door  which 
led  into  the  cloister.  For  the  cloister  lay  behind  the 
great  hall,  as  has  been  said  ;  but  they  had  not  known 
of  this  door  until  the  hall  was  prepared  for  the  men 
who  might  come  there  to  be  cared  for,  as  it  had  been 
masked  by  the  heavy  statuary  group,  which  now  shut 
away  Jean  Pitou  from  the  rest  of  the  hall. 

The  group  had  been  pulled  out  with  considerable 
difficulty  at  the  instigation  of  Captain  Duroc,  who 
had  been  extremely  interested  in  the  discovery  that 
behind  it,  in  that  very  corner  towards  which  the  prowling 
monk  seemed  making  his  way,  was  a  door,  hitherto 
unsuspected  and  unknown.  Yet  when  it  had  been 
unmasked,  it  had  furnished  no  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  cowled  monk ;  for  the  door  opened 
inwards  only,  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
moved  whilst  the  pedestal  of  the  marble  group  fixed 
it  fast. 

Moreover,'^it  was  fastened  by  three  huge  bolts  on  the 
inside,  and  these  were  so  encrusted  with  rust  that  it  was  a 
work  of  time  to  force  them  back  in  their  sockets.  Now, 
however,  they  worked  easily,  and  the  door  was  furnished 
with  a  huge,  old-fashioned  key,  which  was  found  on 
the  place.  Use  was  sometimes  made  now  of  this  easy 
egress  to  the  cloister  and  chapel.  Jean  Pitou  was  a  good 
Catholic.  Father  Augustin,  who  came  daily  to  see  the 
men  and  talk  with  them,  spent  much  time  with  this 
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devout  son  of  the  Church.  And  often  when  he  was 
about  to  celebrate  his  Mass  in  the  chapel,  where  now 
he  gathered  together  a  small  congregation,  Jean  would 
beg  that  the  door  might  stand  open,  beside  which  he 
lay,  that  he  might  catch  a  few  of  the  familiar  sounds 
that  should  tell  him  what  was  passing  within  the  little 
sanctuary.  At  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  bell  he  would 
cross  himself  whilst  his  lips  moved  in  prayer.  Others 
watching  him  would  do  the  like  ;  and  soon  all  who  were 
able  would  file  out  of  the  little  door  whenever  the  Abb6 
was  known  to  be  saying  some  office  in  the  chapel.  And 
to  Lenore  this  came  to  mean  very  much.  How  beautiful 
it  was  that  here,  in  this  spot  where  legends  clustered 
thickly,  and  tales  were  told  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good, 
it  now  seemed  as  though  the  powers  which  wrought 
on  the  side  of  the  angels  were  at  work  for  the  uplifting 
of  those  who  sought  shelter  here.  The  holy  spell  of  that 
tiny  sanctuary  and  all  that  it  stood  for  was  pressing 
home  some  message  into  the  hearts  of  these  rough  soldiers. 
And  when  the  time  should  come  for  them  to  continue 
their  journey,  and  pass  into  that  red  cloud  which  was 
swallowing  up  the  manhood  of  the  world,  they  would  go 
with  hearts  full  of  courage  and  steadfast  devotion, 
armed  by  that  strength  which  is  from  above,  and  which 
grows  and  shines  in  times  of  stress  and  peril — shines  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

The  Reverend  Mother  and  the  two  good  Sisters,  who 
gave  of  their  care  and  skill  to  all  who  needed  it,  took  an 
especial  interest  in  Jean  Pitou.  And  great  was  their 
joy  when  he  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  was  able 
first  to  sit  up  in  bed,  then  to  leave  it  for  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  and  lastly,  with  the  strong  help  of  two  of 
his  comrades,  to  limp  along  the  cloister  to  the  little 
chapel,  and  from  a  specially  prepared  place  at  the  back 
take  part  in  the  celebration  of  those  holy  mysteries 
which  meant  so  much  to  him. 

Yet  it  seemed  that  he  had  pushed  the  matter  on  a 
little  too  fast.     Dr.   Rodin  had  advised  patience  and 
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yet  a  little  more  patience  before  he  made  the  attempt. 
But  Jean  had  begun  to  fret  at  his  imprisonment,  and 
was  given  his  own  way.  And  then,  unhappily,  a  sudden 
relapse  stretched  him  again  weak  and  suffering  on  his 
bed. 

"  But  what  matter  ?  "  he  asked  of  those  who  would 
have  condoled  with  him.  "  Was  it  not  worth  it  ?  I 
have  seen  the  light  which  never  fails.  I  have  heard  the 
words  which  purify  and  heal.  What  matter  the  weakness 
of  this  poor  body  ?  My  soul  and  my  spirit  are  filled  with 
health  and  joy." 

The  priest  and  the  good  Sisters  rejoiced  in  this  spirit. 
The  Marquise  listened  to  his  words  with  a  strange,  sad 
light  in  her  beautiful  old  eyes, 

"Truly,  my  child,  I  can  rejoice  that  thou  shouldest 
feel  thus.  Yet  for  me,  I  would  hold  it  the  higher  and 
the  wiser  course  to  keep  thy  body  in  strength  and  sound- 
ness. To  what  end  suffering  which  need  not  have  been  ? 
Answer  me  that  !  And  if  it  were  to  keep  thee  back 
when  thy  comrades  go  forward  to  take  up  their  duties 
for  their  country — how  then  ?  " 

A  little  look  of  perplexity  and  distress  clouded  the 
eyes  of  Jean  Pitou,  and  Lenore,  who  stood  beside  the 
Marquise,  and  had  heard  what  passed  between  them, 
gently  put  in  her  word  : 

"  I  think,  dear  Madame,  that  Jean  would  try  and 
tell  us,  could  he  find  the  words,  that  he  is  a  little  sorry 
for  the  impatience  of  spirit  which  urged  him  to  make 
efforts  somewhat  beyond  his  strength  ;  yet  he  would 
also  say,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  joy  and  refreshment 
which  were  his  in  that  hour  transcend  all  that  he  suffers 
now.  And  that  also  in  suffering  he  can  find  solace 
and  strength,  for  is  there  not  another  special  blessing 
upon  those  who  are  found  worthy  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ !  "  And  as  she  spoke  Lenore 's 
eyes  kindled,  whilst  the  face  on  the  pillow  took  on  a 
happy  and  even  transfigured  look.  His  eyes  sought  those 
of  the  Marquise  almost  with  an  expression  of  triumph. 
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"  That  is  it  !  "  he  whispered.  "  Madame  now  under- 
stands !  " 

The  old  face  was  very  tender,  the  eyes  very  soft ; 
but  there  was  unfathomable  sadness  in  their  depths. 

"  Sleep  now,  my  child  ;  thou  art  weary,"  she  said, 
as  the  tired  eyes  closed.  Then,  as  she  rose  with  her 
hand  upon  Lenore's  arm,  she  spoke  a  few  words  in  a 
low,  sorrowful  voice. 

"  Alas  ! — that  is  what  I  do  not  understand.  Time 
was  when  I  might  have  believed  that  I  did.  Those 
happy  illusions  and  visions  of  youth  !  How  can  they 
be  recalled  when  once  they  have  fled  ?  Cherish 
yours,  my  child,  as  long  as  you  may.  For,  believe  me, 
nothing  can  ever  replace  them  once  they  are  lost.  And 
nothing  can  recapture  the  glamour  when  it  is  gone. 
Be  happy  in  your  dreams  whilst  you  may." 

"  And  may  it  not  be  that  the  dream  will  one  day 
prove  the  reality  ;  when  the  things  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  reality  roll  up  like  a  scroll  and  vanish  away  ?  " 

But  Lenore  waited  for  no  answer  to  her  question. 
She  was  always  a  little  shy  and  timid  with  the  Marquise 
when  these  subjects  came  uppermost.  She  longed  un- 
speakably to  bring  to  that  clouded  spirit  some  realiza- 
tion of  the  glorious  light  behind.  She  knew  that  there 
was  a  sense  of  bitter  loss  in  that  unsatisfied  heart.  She 
traced  again  and  again  in  her  words  a  conviction  of 
the  hollowness  of  the  intellectual  energies  which  once 
had  been  so  satisfying  to  her  soul,  lifting  her  into  an 
atmosphere  of  clear  philosophic  certainty  which  regarded 
with  compassion  those  who  dwelt  still  amongst  the 
mists  of  superstition  and  tradition.  For  years  she  had 
dwelt  very  serenely  upon  her  heights.  She  had  thought 
to  remain  there  in  quiet  satisfaction  through  all  her 
life. 

Now  this  standpoint  had  changed,  as  all  the  values 
of  life  were  changing  and  shifting  with  the  tumult  of  a 
world  at  war.  Her  spirit  was  asking  questions  for  which 
her  philosophies  and  systems  could  supply  no  answer. 
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Her  mind  was  adrift  upon  a  dim  dark  sea,  and  she  was 
seeking  a  haven  of  rest  whilst  still  turning  from  the 
Light  which  would  guide  her  into  it.  And  this  was 
partially  known  to  Lenore,  who  longed  to  help  and 
comfort  her,  yet  felt  unspeakably  young  and  immature, 
when  confronted  by  the  grave  deep  eyes  of  the  woman 
who  had  lived  so  long  and  thought  so  deeply. 

By  this  time  all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  save  only 
Jean  Pitou,  were  restored  to  normal  conditions  of  health. 
But  they  still  remained  her  guests.  Cables  were  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  subject  of  these  stranded  soldiers  ; 
and  before  long  a  vessel  would  call  in  and  fetch  them 
away.  Meantime  it  was  the  kindly  desire  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Cecilia  to  give  them  a  few  happy  weeks,  in  which 
to  make  up  to  them  for  the  awful  experiences  through 
which  they  had  passed ;  and  many  were  the  invitations 
they  received  and  availed  themselves  of,  though  always 
returning  with  contentment  and  pleasure  to  the  Maison 
Monastere  at  night. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Jean  Pitou  was  left  often 
for  many  hours  of  the  day  alone  in  the  great  hall,  with 
the  hound  as  his  companion.  Odin  was  fast  becoming 
convalescent  himself,  and  was  able  to  limp  solemnly 
to  and  fro  between  his  own  couch  and  the  open  doors 
into  the  court,  or  across  the  marble  floors,  where  many 
rugs  were  now  laid  down,  towards  the  bed  where  the 
soldier  lay,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  very  friendly 
terms. 

Often  he  stretched  his  huge  length  along  the  floor 
beside  the  bed,  with  his  head  upon  the  pavement.  And 
Jean  Pitou  was  occasionally  aroused  from  the  dreamy  con- 
dition in  which  he  lay  for  long  hours  together,  half-waking, 
half-sleeping,  by  the  curious  sounds  which  proceeded 
from  the  throat  of  the  great  dog. 

Odin,  who  would  lie  on  his  side,  his  ear  resting  on  the 
marble  squares  of  the  pavement,  would  start  a  low  rum- 
bling murmur  somewhere  deep  down  in  his  throat,  which 
sometimes  swelled  almost  into  a  growl,  sometimes  sank 
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away  into  silence.  At  first  Jean  paid  little  heed  to  this ; 
but  gradually  he  came  to  notice  and  feel  curious.  When 
in  other  parts  of  the  hall,  though  he  often  lay  in  the 
same  way  on  his  side,  the  dog  never  uttered  these  rumbling 
protests,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  Jean  Pitou  would  some- 
times question  his  companion. 

"  What  is  it  then,  good  fellow  ?  What  dost  thou 
hear  ?  For  me,  I  can  only  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds 
without,  and  the  splash  of  the  fountain  in  the  court- 
yard. What  is  it  then  that  disturbs  thee  ?  Canst  tell 
me,  good  comrade  ?  " 

But  Odin  could  only  lift  his  head  and  gaze ;  or  perhaps 
give  vent  to  a  long-drawn  bay. 

One  afternoon  Jean  Pitou  was  quite  alone  in  the 
hall,  Odin  being  outside  in  the  garden  with  his  mis- 
tress. Dr.  Rodin,  coming  in  to  see  him,  found  him  out 
of  his  bed,  on  the  floor,  in  so  strange  an  attitude  that 
at  first  he  thought  the  man  had  tried  to  get  up  and 
had  had  a  seizure  ;  but  soon  saw  that  this  was  not  the 
case. 

"  My  good  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  got  his  patient  back  to  bed  with  all  speed.  His 
eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  and  he  seemed  breathless 
with  excitement. 

"  But  tell  me  then,  M.  le  docteur — what  do  they  do 
then,  down  Id-has,  under  this  hall  ?  What  is  that  noise 
that  the  great  dog  hears  so  often  ?  And  once  or  twice 
in  the  night  I  have  heard  it  myself — and  again  now. 
Tink — tink — tink  !  Like  a  hammer  on  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  Tink — tink — tink.  Wlio  is  it  that  works  down 
there  below  ? — I  had  thought  the  house  to  be  built  on 
the  solid  rock." 

Intensely  alive  to  what  this  suggestion  might  mean. 
Dr.  Rodin  closely  questioned  his  patient.  He  himself, 
his  ear  against  the  pavement,  listened  and  listened 
and  listened.  But  he  heard  nothing.  He  examined 
afresh  the  whole  structure  of  the  walls  and  floors,  as  he 
had  done  many  times  before  ;  but  he  could  find  nothing 
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to  account  for  the  sounds  described.  Already  many 
surveys  of  the  place  had  been  made  by  skilled  engineers 
to  see  if  there  were  caverns  beneath  the  house  in  which 
surreptitious  activities  could  be  carried  on.  Of  old 
tradition  had  told  of  strange  happenings  upon  this 
hill,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  war  all  normal  vigilances 
had  been  redoubled.  But  no  discovery  had  followed. 
The  Maison  Monastere  kept  its  secret — if  secret  it  held. 
But  what  then  were  these  sounds  of  which  Jean  Pitou 
spoke  ?  What  was  it  that  he  and  the  dog  either  heard 
or  thought  they  heard  ? 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  little  fever  about  the  man. 
The  Reverend  Mother  at  this  moment  unlocked  the 
cloister  door  from  without  and  entered.  Latterly  this 
had  been  her  usual  mode  of  ingress.  For  Jean  Pitou 
required  at  least  one  visit  from  a  nurse  during  the  night, 
and  it  had  been  arranged  between  the  Sisters  and  Nurse 
Frome  that  one  of  these  religieuses  should  look  in  upon 
him  at  midnight,  after  they  left  the  chapel,  where  they 
always  went  to  keep  the  appointed  office.  His  bed 
being  so  close  to  the  door,  there  was  no  disturbance 
for  the  other  patients,  who  were  used  to  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  key  and  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  dim 
corner. 

Dr.  Rodin  drew  her  to  the  cloister  with  him  after  her 
ministrations  were  accomplished,  and  told  her  what  the 
man  had  said. 

"Is  it  the  figment  of  a  fevered  brain,  ma  mere  ?  " 
he  asked,  "  or  can  he  have  heard  aught  for  which  we 
cannot  account  ?  For  myself,  I  heard  nothing,  though 
he  believed  he  had  been  listening  to  strange  sounds  for 
long." 

The  Reverend  Mother  slowly  shook  her  head.  Her 
eyes  looked  very  wise. 

"  Of  a  truth,  M.  le  docteur,  I  cannot  tell.  For  myself, 
I  have  no  fears  of  this  house  or  place.  The  good  God 
will  protect  His  children  from  that  which  is  evil  or 
malign  or  impure." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  my  saintly  mother,  I  am  not  disputing 
that,  when  spectres  and  spells  are  in  the  case.  But 
what  if  we  are  '  up  against  '  (to  use  the  British  phrase) 
some  other  forms  of  evil  ?  Captain  Duroc  and  I  are  on 
the  war-path  for  other  game  than  phantom  monks. 
What  if  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  track  of  concrete 
foes,  who  are  hiding  themselves  in  our  very  midst  ? 
Do  not  all  countries  teem  with  the  evidences  that  often 
this  is  found  possible  ?  " 

Very  grave  was  the  face  the  Reverend  Mother  turned 
towards  him.  It  was  a  suggestion  fraught  with  a  certain 
terror  to  all  in  these  days.  A  foe  in  their  midst,  unseen, 
undetected  ;  a  foe  who  might  already  have  struck — • 
who  might  strike  again.  And  this  time  it  might  be 
a  victim  other  than  a  dog  who  would  fall  by  his 
hand. 

"  Oh,  sir,  is  it  that  which  you  think  ?  But  the  house 
is  so  straightly  watched  and  guarded  now.  Who  would 
dare  to  approach  it  with  evil  intent  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  none.  We  need  not  fear  too  much.  As 
you  say,  it  is  admirably  defended ;  and  a  sick  man's 
fancies  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  We  must  not  put 
too  much  credence  upon  Jean  Pitou's  surmises.  We 
will  care  for  him  well,  and  perhaps  he  will  hear  no  more 
of  the  noises  which  he  fancies  arise  from  the  heart  of  the 
hill." 

That  night  the  great  hall  lay  wrapped  in  sleep.  The 
poilus,  pleasantly  fatigued  after  a  day  of  mild  amusement 
in  the  town,  and  a  walk  round  Lucien's  gardens,  were 
soundly  sleeping.  Jean  Pitou  slept  more  lightly,  often 
waking  with  a  start,  and  lying  gazing  about  him,  listening 
intently,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

Odin  slept  also,  upon  his  accustomed  bed ;  and 
deep  silence  reigned  in  that  still  place  of  moonlight  and 
shadows. 

There  came  the  sound  of  a  soft  step  without.  Jean 
Pitou  smiled.  It  was  one  of  the  Sisters  or  the  Reverend 
Mother  who  came  to  see  if  all  were  well  with  him,  and 
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bring  him  one  of  those  soothing  draughts  prepared  from 
healing  herbs,  which  almost  always  lulled  him  off  into 
sound  slumber  when  he  had  taken  it,  even  though  he 
might  have  been  somewhat  restless  up  till  then.  He 
lifted  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  looked  towards  the 
door  close  at  hand. 

The  key  grated  softly  in  the  lock.  One  patient  in 
that  place  besides  Jean  Pitou  heard  it  ;  for  one  man  was 
only  dozing  lightly.  He  was  thirsty  himself.  Perhaps 
he  would  ask  the  Sister  for  a  drink  when  she  had  tended 
her  patient.  He  could  see  half-way  into  the  recess, 
this  other,  where  Jean  Pitou 's  bed  was  set.  He  too 
leaned  up  on  his  elbow.  A  tiny  vielleuse  burned  in  the 
recess,  shedding  a  very  dim  light  around.  The  con- 
valescent heard  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock.  He 
could  not  see  the  opening  door,  but  saw  the  blackness  of 
the  robed  figure  beside  Jean  Pitou 's  bed.  He  heard 
the  man's  low  voice  speaking  a  welcome.  And  then 
his  eyes  were  attracted  elsewhere.  For  Odin  suddenly 
sprang  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  lifted  his  great  head, 
sniffed  up  the  air,  and  broke  into  a  tremendous  bay  which 
woke  the  whole  ward. 

Men  sprang  up,  the  wakeful  one  first  of  all  ;  but  the 
hound  was  before  them,  only  his  movements  were  less 
swift  than  of  yore  ;  for  his  foreleg  was  still  tightly 
bound. 

The  door  slammed  to.  The  key  was  turned.  There 
was  a  rush  towards  Jean  Pitou,  who  had  not  made  a 
sound. 

They  found  him  lying  on  his  back  ;  his  glazing  eyes 
turned  upwards,  whilst  crimson  stains  were  spreading 
slowly  over  the  whiteness  of  his  night  garb.  His  heart 
was  transfixed  by  the  thrust  of  a  dagger,  the  handle  of 
which  stood  up  strange  and  glittering  from  his  lifeless 
and  slowly  stiffening  body. 
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CHAPTER  XVH 

THE     UNSEEN      HAND 

AT  once  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  tumult.  Bells 
rang,  calls  echoed  up  and  down  the  great  stair- 
case. Nurse  Frome  was  quickly  on  the  spot.  Soldiers 
hammered  at  the  great  door  to  be  let  in.  Lights  flashed 
hither  and  thither.  Messengers  started  hot-foot  for 
the  town  and  across  the  broken  country  in  the  direction 
of  Dr,  Rodin's  house.  Guards  were  set.  Every  man  in 
that  hall  became  for  the  nonce  a  soldier,  alert,  watchful, 
resolute.  Many  among  them  had  heard  tales  of  the 
Maison  Monastere  and  its  sinister  reputation  in  the 
past  ;  but  they  had  regarded  these  legends  as  children 
regard  the  fairy  tales  which  entrance  whilst  they  do 
not  materially  affect  the  course  of  their  lives. 

And  now,  in  their  very  midst,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
a  dastardly  deed  had  been  accomplished.  Their  good 
comrade,  whom  all  regarded  with  affection  and  regard, 
had  been  done  to  death  in  mysterious  fashion  whilst 
they  lay  sleeping  around  him,  Jean  Pitou  lay  on  his 
back,  his  sightless  eyes  half  open.  No  one  had  touched 
him,  save  Nurse  Frome,  who  could  only  shake  her  head 
and  endorse  that  word  which  had  already  passed  their 
lips. 

"  Dead  !  " 

Yes,  dead  without  a  struggle  or  a  cry.  Smitten  to 
the  heart  by  a  treacherous  hand.  The  miscreant  had 
stolen  up  to  him  in  the  garb  of  saintly  womanhood  ; 
and  before  he  had  been  able  to  utter  a  word,  at  the 
moment  when  the  great  hound  had  issued  a  warning 
note,  the  sharp  blade  had  quivered  in  his  heart,  and 
he  had  died  with  the  smile  on  his  face  which  had  been 
his  greeting  for  the  Reverend  Mother.  Oh,  the  hideous 
irony  of  such  a  fate  !  ^ 
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But  how  had  the  murderer  possessed  himself  of  that 
key  ?  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  method  of  his 
entrance.  The  door  from  the  cloister  had  been  unlocked 
and  opened ;  and  the  moment  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished  the  miscreant  had  slipped  out  and  locked 
it  afresh  behind  him.  The  infuriated  soldiers  made  a 
resolute  attack  upon  that  door  ;  but  so  strong  was  it, 
that  their  united  efforts  scarcely  shook  it  on  its  brazen 
hinges.  Nurse  Frome  turned  round  and  bid  them 
desist. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  Reverend  Mother.  It  may  be 
that  some  devil  has  been  at  work  over  there.  Her  key 
— ^her  black  robes ;  come  some  of  you  lads  and  go  with 
me.  It  may  be  that  other  deeds  of  shame  than  this 
one  have  been  done  to-night.  Who  will  go  with  me  and 
see  ?  " 

Every  man  was  at  her  service  ;  but  she  only  took 
three.  Lenore  was  already  standing  amongst  them, 
like  a  white  wraith.  Captain  Duroc  and  his  men  had 
just  been  admitted.  He  took  instant  command  of  the 
situation.  He  listened  to  the  torrent  of  words  which 
descended  upon  him  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  he  told 
off  one  of  his  own  men  to  accompany  the  small  party 
who  were  to  visit  the  home  of  the  Sisters  and  learn  how 
it  was  with  them. 

Lenore  slipped  her  trembling  arm  through  that  of 
the  staunch  old  nurse,  whose  English  courage  was  so 
often  the  admiration  of  the  excitable  Frenchmen. 

"  Come  then,  my  lamb,  you'll  be  best  away  from  that 
place  and  all  those  men.  It's  a  bad  night's  work  has 
been  put  through  by  some  fiend ;  but  we'll  catch  and 
hang  him  yet  !  " 

A  murmur  of  approval  from  the  grim-faced  men  showed 
that  they  had  caught  the  meaning,  if  not  the  actual  words 
vSpoken.  They  were  talking  together  in  low  fierce  tones. 
Jean  Pitou — so  good  a  comrade,  so  full  of  pious  thoughts, 
respected  and  loved  of  all — for  him  to  be  singled  out  as 
the  victim  of  this  outrage.     One  who  lay  weak  and  ill, 
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who  could  not  make  a  fight  for  his  life  !  And  to  be 
fallen  upon  thus — in  dastard  fashion — by  one  who 
wore  the  garb  of  a  holy  Sister  of  Mercy  !  Nom  d'un 
chien ! — there  was  only  one  nation  who  could  breed 
such  miscreants  ! — ^there  must  be  Germans  even  here 
• — vermin — ^that  crawled  and  swarmed  the  earth  over  ! 
Where  were  they  not,  these  pests  of  humanity  ?  But  if 
they  had  hurt  the  good  Sisters  and  the  Holy  Mother — 
parbleu  ! — hanging  would  be  too  good  if  ever  they  had 
their  hands  upon  them  ! 

Just  as  the  little  party  reached  the  green  courtyard 
round  which  the  cloister  partly  ran,  they  were  aware 
of  the  opening  of  the  chapel  door  ;  and  the  flood  of 
moonlight  revealed  the  tall,  stately  form  of  the  black- 
robed  Reverend  Mother  with  the  two  Sisters,  one  on  either 
side.  They  had  concluded  their  midnight  orisons,  and 
the  former  was  about  to  pay  her  customary  visit  to  the 
patient  in  the  great  hall.  They  saw  that  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  large  key.  Then  it  was  not  her  key  which 
had  served  the  murderer  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  ! 

Lenore,  fleet  of  foot,  and  moving  as  softly  as  a  moon- 
beam, had  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Reverend 
Mother,  who  held  her  closely,  gazing  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  soldiers  and  others  who  were  advancing  towards 
them. 

"  But  what  then  has  happened  ?  "  she  asked  in  her 
level  tones.     "  What  is  it  that  is  amiss  in  yonder  house  ?  " 

They  told  her,  the  men  standing  sternly  a  little  apart, 
with  watchful  eyes  searching  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  cloister,  as  though  suspicious  that  even  there  lurking 
foes  might  conceal  themselves.  The  Sisters  uttered  little 
cries  of  horror  and  woe.  The  Reverend  Mother  stood 
up  straight  and  tall,  holding  Lenore  in  her  arms. 

"  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  "  she  said,  "  entering  yonder 
door  with  my  key,  in  my  habit,  and  striking  to  death  that 
good  Jean  Pitou  !  Holy  Mother  of  God,  protect  us  from 
such  evil  deeds  of  darkness  !  " 
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"  Reverend  Mother,"  spoke  the  soldiers  from  the 
plateau,  who  knew  these  gentle  women  well.  "  Pray 
you  come  with  us  to  yonder  door  with  the  key  I  see  in 
your  hands.  Let  us  try  if  it  be  indeed  the  right  one  you 
hold  ;  or  whether  that  fiend  who  smote  Jean  Pitou 
has  stolen  it   and  substituted   another  in   its  place." 

It  was  a  new  thought,  and  they  all  moved  along 
towards  the  cloister.  As  they  neared  the  door  one  of 
the  men  sprang  forward,  and  bent  over  some  dark  object 
lying  on  the  ground.  For  a  moment  all  hearts  beat 
furiously.  Was  it  some  other  victim  of  ruthless  violence  ? 
Then  the  man  turned  and  held  up  the  black  mass  he  had 
stooped  over.  It  was  a  black  habit,  like  to  that  worn 
by  the  Reverend  Mother.  Whoever  it  was  that  had 
slipped  away  through  the  door  after  committing  his 
dastardly  crime  had,  either  through  haste,  fear,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  dropped  the  trappings  which  had 
formed  so  adequate  a  disguise,  and  had  left  them  where 
they  lay. 

"  Reverend  Mother,  is  this  indeed  your  habit  ?  " 
asked  the  man. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  owned  but  the  one  she  stood 
up  in  now.  This  was  a  counterfeit,  but  it  had  served 
its  purpose  all  too  well. 

Drawing  near  to  the  door  with  her  key,  she  fitted  it 
into  the  lock  and  it  turned  noiselessly.  The  other  key 
had  grated  as  it  turned.  Hers  she  had  oiled  so  well  that 
she  could  use  it  without  fear  of  disturbing  her  patient 
close  at  hand,  should  he  be  sleeping. 

They  opened  the  door,  to  be  confronted  by  a  strange 
scene  within.  Dr.  Rodin  was  already  there.  The 
messenger  had  lighted  on  him  very  near  at  hand,  as  he 
had  been  abroad  upon  on^  of  his  many  errands  of  mercy 
to  the  scattered  peasants  of  the  island,  who  were  wont 
to  send  for  him  in  matters  of  emergency.  All  turned 
to  gaze  as  the  door  swung  open.  The  Reverend  Mother 
stepped  in  with  great  dignity,  and  stood  beside  the  bed 
upon  which  the  dead  man  lay,  signing  him  with  the  holy 
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symbol,  and  then  with  perfect  simpHcity  and  self-for- 
getfulness  kneeUng  beside  the  bed. 

The  Sisters  followed  her  example,  and  many  of  the 
men  standing  round.  Although  life  was  extinct,  yet  in  a 
low  tone  and  with  earnest  devotion  she  commended  the 
spirit  so  lately  flown  into  the  hands  of  the  Triune  God. 
In  the  grand,  yet  simple  words  of  the  great  Mother 
Church  which  commits  into  that  holy  keeping  every  soul 
amongst  her  sons  and  daughters,  claiming  fearlessly  for 
them  the  welcome  of  the  great  hierarchy  of  saints  who 
have  gone  before,  the  faithful  woman,  in  the  absence 
of  other  authority,  committed  that  spirit  to  its  last 
rest.  The  Sisters  followed  with  moving  lips,  though 
inaudible  voice,  and  Lenore  with  clasped  hands  and  bent 
head  knelt  beside  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Surely 
in  this  place,  where  terrible  things  could  happen — had 
happened,  there  brooded  yet  some  sacred  influence, 
V  some  celestial  benediction,  which  might  surely  serve — 
if  rightly  used — ^to  ward  off  the  powers  of  darkness  ! 

When  she  rose  from  her  knees,  it  was  to  find  Dr.  Rodin's 
hand  upon  her  arm.  With  his  other  hand  he  touched 
the  shoulder  of  the  Reverend  Mother. 

"  Take  her  away  with  you,  ma  mtre,"  he  said,  "  keep 
her  safe  with  you  for  a  while.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
her  just  now.  Take  her  away  with  you — to  the  chapel — 
to  your  own  home,  out  of  the  horror  of  it  all.  I  will 
see  her  again  when  day  comes.  But  let  her  spend  the  rest 
of  the  night  with  you." 

Lenore  desired  nothing  better.  She  felt  imperative 
need  for  thought — for  prayer.  They  made  their  way 
to  the  little  chapel,  and  there  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
departed  spirit  which  had  winged  its  way  from  time  to 
eternity  with  such  appalling  swiftness. 

"  Yet  I  am  assured  he  made  a  good  end,"  spoke  the 
Reverend  Mother  later  on,  when  they  sat  together 
towards  daybreak  in  their  little  parlour,  so  austerely 
simple,  so  spotlessly  clean,  and  now  owning  a  very  few 
simple  comforts  which  Lenore  had  pleaded  with  them  to 
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accept  at  her  hands.  "  He  had  made  his  communion 
after  confession  not  so  long  ago.  He  was  happy  in  his 
faith  and  love.  I  have  no  fears  for  him.  His  end  was 
peace,  although  it  came  to  him  so  strangely,  so  awfully. 
And  yet  I  often  think  that  there  is  no  sudden  death 
for  those  who  love  the  good  God,  and  seek  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  His  Son.  Surely  the  Holy  Mother 
looks  with  special  love  upon  such,  and  pleads  for  them 
with  great  power." 

They  sat  round  the  simple  board,  and  broke  their 
fast  together.  Then  the  Sisters  slipped  away  to  their 
round  of  daily  duties,  whilst  Lenore  with  earnest  gaze 
sought  the  Reverend  Mother's  counsel ;  for  there  was 
much  upon  her  heart  at  this  moment. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  a  great  while  now,  ma 
mere,  though  in  the  absence  of  my  husband  I  know 
that  I  cannot  take  any  such  step.  I  must  have  his 
approval  and  consent.  But  in  my  heart  I  am  asking 
continually,  is  it  right  for  me  to  own  this  place  ?  |^nce 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Church.  It  was  dedicated. 
It  was  the  home  of  holy  men  who  served  their  Mother 
here.  It  was  torn  from  them  by  violence  and  cruelty. 
Whether  some  of  them  had  done  ill  and  brought  that 
doom  upon  themselves  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  possible. 
Yet  does  that  make  it  right  that  the  place  should  pass 
into  secular  hands,  and  be  put  to  secular  uses  ?  The 
thought  troubles  me.  And  see — is  it  not  as  though 
some  curse  brooded  over  the  house  ?    Is  that  a  sign  .  .  .  ?  " 

But  the  Reverend  Mother  lifted  her  hand  in  a  gesture 
which  brought  Lenore  to  a  standstill.  Only  her  eyes 
continued  to  ask  her  questions. 

"  My  child,  let  us  not  confuse  issues.  That  deeds  of 
violence  and  evil  have  taken  place  in  this  house,  is  known 
to  all.  That  an  evil  reputation  has  come  to  cling  about 
it  is  also  the  truth.  What  would  you  ?  We  live  in  evil 
times ;  and  the  violence  of  man  increaseth  daily.  But 
,  whatsoever  the  motive  may  be  which  drives  these  evil 
ones  to  their  crimes,  be  very  sure  that  it  is  not  their 
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desire  to  see  this  place  restored  to  holy  uses  !  They 
desire  it  for  themselves  and  their  unholy  traffic,  what- 
soever that  traffic  may  be.  That  is  what  I  have  ever 
thought,  and  think  still.  Do  not  give  way  to  them. 
Let  us  meet  their  machinations  with  the  courage  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  pure,  whose  minds  are  set  on  holy 
things  !  If  in  thy  spirit,  my  daughter,  thou  dost  receive 
a  revelation  from  on  high,  that  is  a  matter  for  thee  to 
discuss  alike  with  thy  husband  and  with  the  Church. 
But  to  be  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  wicked  ones 
— ^that  is  not  meet  for  the  children  of  the  light.  ..." 

Lenore's  face  suddenly  kindled  with  a  sweet  brightness. 
And  then  into  her  eyes  there  crept  a  new  look,  half 
sad,  half  wistful,  and  very  mystically  sweet,  which  the 
eyes  of  the  Reverend  Mother  did  not  easily  interpret. 
She  put  a  gentle  question. 

"  Of  what  dost  thou  muse  then,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Dear  Mother,  to  none  but  to  thee  could  I  speak 
of  it  !  Yet  knowing  as  I  do  the  sore  peril  in  which 
my  husband  dwells,  and  when  I  think  of  all  those 
wives  and  mothers  who  will  never  again  in  this  world 
see  their  dear  ones  more,  the  thought  comes  to  me, 
What  if  my  case  be  like  theirs  ?  What  if  in  God's 
ordering  for  us  I  be  left  a  widow  before  I  am  truly 
—a  wife  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  child.  It  is  well  that  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  which  God's  providence  may  order  for  us,  though 
ever  we  may  pray  in  patient  confidence  and  joyful  hope 
for  that  earthly  reunion  which  in  His  mercy  He  may 
permit." 

"  I  do — I  do  !  I  long  to  see  my  husband  again,  to 
feel  his  strong  protecting  arms  about  me  !  But  yet 
I  have  to  prepare  myself  for  what  God  may  send  me. 
And  if  he  comes  not  back,  another  whom  I  do  not  know 
will  take  his  name  and  honours,  though  I  also  shall 
have  ample  means.  And  I  have  thought  whether  in 
such  a  case  I  would  dedicate  my  life,  even  as  yours 
are  dedicated,  to  perpetual  virginity,  to  vigil  and  prayer. 
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here  in  this  place  which  once  was  hallowed  to  such 
purposes.  Could  I  gather  about  me  holy  women,  driven 
from  their  cloistered  homes  ?  Could  we  bring  them 
here,  under  your  rule.  Reverend  Mother,  and  dwell 
here  on  this  hill  in  a  happy  community,  tending  the 
sick,  teaching  little  children,  keeping  the  sacred  oihces 
in  the  chapel,  re-establishing  there  those  holy  acts  of 
worship  ordered  of  God  in  His  Holy  Church  ?  And  could 
we  not  thus  cleanse  this  place  of  all  that  is  evil  ?  So 
rendering  our  lives  pleasing  unto  Him,  and  of  good  re- 
port in  the  world  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Mother  sat  with  her  head  bent,  thinking 
deeply.  Presently  she  raised  it  and  looked  gently  into 
Lenore's  earnest  face. 

"  My  child,  these  are  great  and  beautiful  things  of 
which  thou  dost  speak.  And  if  they  be  of  God,  His 
blessing  will  assuredly  follow,  and  a  fuller  revelation. 
But  for  the  time  hold  silence,  commune  with  thine 
own  spirit  and  be  still.  I  will  pray  that  thou  receive 
guidance  and  grace.  We  are  not  left  alone  in  darkness 
or  perplexity  if  our  minds  seek  to  be  brought  into  true 
communion  with  the  Eternal  Mind  of  the  Most  High." 

a|:  3):  4:  4:  4: 

Later  that  same  day  the  carriage  of  Madame  la  Marquise 
drove  up  to  the  Maison  Monastere,  and  Lenore  was 
bidden  to  make  ready  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  Dream  House 
of  the  De  Quebriacs. 

"It  is  better,  my  child,  for  you  to  be  absent  from 
this  place  for  some  days.  There  will  be  much  that  is 
painful  for  you  here,  and  there  is  to  be  a  survey  of  the 
whole  house  and  its  environs.  It  will  be  well  for  you 
to  be  elsewhere.  So  I  have  come  to  fetch  you.  Some 
of  your  boys  are  leaving  also.  Indeed,  it  is  thought 
well  to  clear  the  house  for  the  brief  time  the  survey 
will  take.  And  invitations  pour  in  from  all  sides.  Your 
guests  will  be  well  cared  for  down  below  in  the  town. 
Every  day  might  now  bring  the  ship  which  will  carry 
them  away  to  France.     Poor  lads  !     They  have  had  a 
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happy  interlude  here  on  this  hill.  But  they  are  ready 
for  the  call  of  duty — which  will  come  soon." 

How  soon  it  was  to  come  none  of  them  guessed.  But 
the  Maison  Monast^re  was  placed  under  direct  military 
control  for  the  time  being,  and  the  shipwrecked  soldiers, 
who  had  been  there  for  above  three  weeks  were  marched 
to  fresh  billets  down  below.  They  were  suffered  to 
see  their  comrade  laid  to  rest,  and  fire  a  salute  above  his 
grave.  And  then  new  friends  appeared  to  claim  them, 
and  they  were  absorbed  into  other  hospitable  homes. 

As  for  Lenore  and  her  nurse  attendant,  they  found 
themselves  in  happy  surroundings  in  the  place  Lenore 
had  come  to  love  well.  Lucien  met  her  on  its  threshold 
with  smiling  eyes  and  gentle  words  of  welcome.  And 
she  found  herself  content  to  be  there. 

With  the  decline  of  the  day  they  were  all  out  upon  the 
terrace,  when  Diana  flew  towards  them  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes. 

"  I  had  to  come  !  Have  you  heard  !  A  ship  making 
the  harbour  !  And  oh,  if  a  ship  comes  here  from  France 
— do  you  not  see  ?     There  is  just  a  chance  !  " 

She  had  no  need  to  finish  ;  for  they  understood  her 
well.  And  indeed  what  need  for  words  ?  A  sound  of 
galloping  hoofs  broke  upon  their  ears.  Lucien  sprang 
up,  and  Diana  swept  round  with  a  great  glory  in  her 
eyes. 
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LEON  was  in  their  midst.  How  tall  he  seemed  to 
have  grown  !  Tall  like  a  young  poplar-tree,  so 
slim,  so  thin  !  One  arm  supported  in  a  great  sling, 
carried  in  a  way  that  showed  sad  helplessness.  His 
face  fallen  away,  so  that  the  bones  seemed  everywhere 
visible.     But  such  a  light  in  the  sunken  eyes. 
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"  Maman — Maman  !  Chere  p'tite  Maman.  Ah  ! — 
comme  je  t'aime  !  " 

"  Mon  fils  !     Mon  fils  !  " 

He  was  folded  in  her  arms.  The  tears  which  (save 
perhaps  in  secret)  she  had  not  shed  when  she  knew 
him  lying  wounded  and  alone  in  fair  France,  now  rained 
down  her  cheeks.  He  had  his  right  arm  about  her, 
holding  her  close.  His  head  was  bent  over  her,  and 
there  was  a  catch  in  the  voice  which  kept  repeating 
that  one  tender  word — "  Maman,  Maman  !  "  Lenore, 
with  her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  sympathy  and 
happiness,  moved  slowly  away  to  the  far  end  of  the 
terrace.  The  scene  was  too  sacred  and  intimate,  she 
felt,  for  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  to  dwell  upon. 

Diana  caught  the  meaning  of  her  act,  and  she  moved 
a  little  away  herself.  But  not  so  far  as  did  Lenore. 
She  paused  about  half-way  between,  standing  with  her 
hands  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  her  eyes  shining 
with  a  great  light  ;  her  heart  singing  a  triumph  song 
of  glory  and  praise.  Leon  had  come  back  to  them  ! 
What  else  in  the  wide  v/orld  mattered  ?  For  the  moment 
the  fall  of  empires,  the  cataclysm  of  creation  itself,  seemed 
affairs  of  no  account.  For  Leon  was  safe — and  had 
come  back  to  them  ! 

When  she  dared  to  look  again  it  was  the  brothers  who 
were  holding  to  each  other,  not  ashamed  to  show  their 
joy,  quite  untroubled  by  self-consciousness  as  they 
embraced  once  and  again.  The  murmur  of  happy 
voices  reached  her  ears.  Oh,  when  would  her  turn  come  ? 
And  what  woiild  be  his  greeting  to  her  ?  It  was  so 
long  since  they  had  parted  !  And  yet  it  might  only 
have  been  yesterday  !  Time  was  swallowed  up  in  this 
overwhelming  moment  of  joy.  For  had  not  Leon  come 
back — as  from  the  dead  ? 

Now  he  strode  towards  her.  She  stood  with  hands 
clasped  against  her  breast.  Oh,  the  radiant  light  in  the 
eyes  she  turned  towards  him. 

"  Leon,  Leon,  Leon  !  " 
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He  reached  her  as  she  stood,  supporting  herself  against 
the  balustrade,  for  suddenly  her  limbs  felt  weak.  He  had 
possession  of  her  hands  now,  and  was  holding  them  fast 
in  his. 

"  Diana  of  my  dreams  !  "  he  said,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  light  in  his  eyes  which  intoxicated  her  with  an 
unbelievable  sense  of  rapture.  "  Only  more  beautiful 
even  than  in  my  dreams.  Diana,  did  you  know  how 
often  you  came  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  always  you  have  been  in  my 
thoughts.  ..." 

"  Have  I  also  been  in  your  prayers,  Diana  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  with  great  simplicity  ;  and  some- 
how it  did  not  sound  strange  upon  his  lips  at  that  moment, 
although  in  that  house  there  had  never  before  been  much 
account  taken  of  prayer. 

"That  was  Lenore  Heristal's  doing,"  she  answered, 
"  when  my  heart  was  near  to  breaking.  It  was  so  terrible 
— not  to  know  !  One  did  not  know  how  to  think  or 
how  to  speak.  And  with  her  it  was  in  measure  the  same. 
For  her  husband  was  there,  and  from  day  to  day  she 
did  not  know — one  scarcely  dares  to  guess.  ..." 

"  Yes,  that  is  well  understood.  But  what,  then,  was 
it  she  taught  you — to  help  the  heartbreak  ?  " 

"  She  let  me  go  with  her  into  that  little  chapel,  where 
she  prayed  for  her  husband,  for  you,  for  all  of  them. 
At  first  I  only  listened,  for  to  me  it  meant  not  much. 
But  the  Sisters  were  often  there.  You  saw  their  faces, 
and  I  saw  Lenore's  face  too.  And  the  light  burned  on 
and  on — that  watching,  wonderful  light,  keeping  guard 
always  and  for  ever.  And  sometimes  Father  Augustin 
would  come  with  his  server.  I  had  never  valued  the 
Mass  before — I  think  I  had,  just  a  little,  despised  it. 
But  when  I  saw  the  incense  cloud  going  up  and  up — 
when  I  heard  those  words  spoken  which  link  earth  and 
Heaven — at  last,  Leon,  I,  too,  began  to  understand. 
And  I  began  to  pray.     Ah,  and  it  helped — it  helped  !  " 

"Yes,  it  helps,"  he  answered,  very  quietly;  "I  had 
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that  lesson  to  learn  myself  out  yonder.  We  were  learn- 
ing it  together,  Diana — was  it  not  so  ?  Perhaps  that 
was  why  I  saw  you  so  often  in  my  dreams.  We  want 
the  prayers  of  our  dear  ones,  over  yonder,  we  others. 
When  I  go  back,  Maman  must  pray  for  me.  I  am  going 
to  ask  it  of  her.  Then  I  shall  not  feel  so  far  away.  That 
will  make  me  very  happy." 

"  Leon,  Leon !  wilt  thou  have  to  go  back  ?  "  spoke 
Diana  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

He  smiled  with  a  touch  of  the  gay  gallant  courage 
which  had  been  his  characteristic  from  boyhood. 

"  But,  of  course,  I  go  back — ^when  this  arm  of  mine 
will  let  me';  and  your  good  father  will  work  for  that  I 
know,  and  make  a  sound  man  of  me  again.  Oh,  not  just 
yet.  We  have  time  before  us — golden,  happy  summer 
weeks  !  When  we  can  forget  the  war  and  its  horrors, 
and  live  in  our  land  of  dreams.  "  Le  Pays  du  Tendre," 
he  softly  added,  "  where  we  all  so  love  to  wander.  But 
take  me  to  Lady  Heristal.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  with 
— Lenore  !  " 

How  joyous  a  thing  was  this  coming  of  Leon  to  the 
House  of  Dreams  ! 

How  beautiful  it  was  to  watch  his  tender  love  for  his 
mother,  for  his  brother — ^and  also  for  Diana  !  Lenore 
saw  it  in  his  eyes  from  the  first — that  golden,  glorious 
love  !  And  when,  as  the  dream}^,  beautiful  days  slipped 
by  one  after  the  other,  and  sometimes  she  and  he  were 
alone  together,  he  began  sometimes  to  speak  with  her 
as  a  brother  might,  or  a  friend  of  long  standing  ;  for  in 
her  sympathy  and  understanding  he  seemed  to  find  great 

joy. 

He  spoke  to  her  of  that  shadow  which  had  haunted 
his  youth,  and  which,  in  some  strange  way  this  war  had 
lifted  from  his  spirit. 

"  I  have  saved  him  from  that  hell,"  he  told  her  once. 
"  For  of  a  surety  he  would  have  gone  thither.  And  when 
I  learned  what  war  could  mean,  I  was  able  to  be  thankful 
that  he  was  spared.     For  in  truth  I  believe  it  would  have 
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killed  him  !  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  full  of  keenest  sensi- 
bilities. He  shrank  from  the  sight  of  blood.  He  suffered 
in  the  very  sight  of  suffering,  and  he  would  pale  even  at 
the  hearing  of  tales  of  horror.  Yes,  when  I  reached  the 
war-zone  the  cloud  upon  my  own  life  lifted ;  and  I 
felt  that  instead  of  having  destroyed  the  life  of  my 
brother,  my  rashness,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  had 
saved  him." 

Those  were  very  beautiful,  golden,  glorious  days  in 
that  peaceful,  happy  home.  The  ship  which  had  brought 
Leon,  took  away  the  shipwrecked  soldiers  Lenore  had 
befriended,  and  left  a  large  leisure,  for  the  moment,  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  had  worked  for  them  and  tended 
them  in  their  time  of  need. 

Just  for  the  time  being  the  turmoil  of  war  seemed 
very  far  away  from  this  sunny  island.  Flowers  bloomed, 
the  alleys  of  the  garden  dreamed  in  the  glowing  warmth, 
and  a  happy  mother  walked  there  with  her  two  tall  sons, 
and  with  those  beautiful  girls  who  had  entwined  them- 
selves about  her  heart-strings. 

How  good  were  those  spicy  scents  which  stirred  the 
golden  air.  Leon  would  lift  his  head  to  inhale  them  a 
hundred  times  a  day.  "  This  is  France,"  he  would  say 
softly,  "  beautiful  France,  at  peace  and  happy."  And  he 
would  watch  the  peacocks  strutting  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  doves  circling  overhead  with  crooning  sounds,  as  they 
gathered  to  pick  up  the  grain  which  was  scattered  for 
them.  He  was  not  very  strong  yet ;  and  the  shattered 
arm  and  shoulder  gave  him  pain  at  times.  Yet  his  happi- 
ness was  a  thing  beautiful  to  see ;  and  he  loved  the  quiet 
hours  he  spent  with  them  all,  and  especially  that  evening 
hour,  when  music  sounded  from  within,  and  Lucien  with 
Lenore  flooded  the  bloom  of  the  twilight  with  glorious 
harmonies.  By  that  time  Diana  had  generally  gone  home. 
Her  father,  who  came  daily  to  treat  electrically  the 
wounded,  helpless  arm,  that  responded  splendidly  to  his 
remedial  measures,  would  take  her  back  with  him; 
though  the  next  morning  would  generally  find  her  here 
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again,  ready  to  walk  or  read  and  do  for  Leon  that  which 
he  suffered  her. 

But  this  soft  evening  hour  was  kept  sacred  to  his 
mother,  and  the  Marquise  almost  lived  for  it,  her  yearning 
heart,  which  mourned  for  the  sufferings  of  her  son,  even 
though  these  were  being  left  behind,  infinitely  soothed 
and  comforted  when  he  sat  thus  with  her  and  spoke  of 
tender,  intimate,  loving  things. 

Often  they  spoke  of  Diana,  who  was  growing  to  be  a 
daughter  in  that  house.  Leon  asked  counsel  of  his 
mother  what  he  might  speak  to  her  of  that  love  which 
was  springing  up  between  them,  making  of  each  life  a 
more  vital,  noble,  beautiful  thing. 

For  he  must  go  back,  they  all  knew  that,  if  the  awful 
struggle  continued  still,  as  indeed  it  seemed  like  to  do 
for  perhaps  yet  another  year — two  years  even — ^before 
the  power  of  the  ruthless  foe  should  be  broken.  In  three 
months.  Dr.  Rodin  had  told  him,  he  might  reckon  on 
an  arm  of  a  soundness  sufficient  for  him  to  work  upon 
the  staff,  where  a  place  was  to  be  found  for  him.  He 
had  made  his  mark,  this  Leon  de  Quebriac.  His  country 
would  have  need  of  his  clear  brain,  courageous  soul  and 
virile  body  again.  And  he  would  go.  No  thought  of  aught 
else  was  in  his  heart.  So  of  his  mother  he  asked  her  wise 
counsel  concerning  the  woman  he  loved.  What  would 
be  best  for  her  ?  To  be  assured  of  that  bond  which  had 
grown  so  strong  and  vital  between  them  ?  Or  for  him  to  go 
forth  again  with  the  word  unspoken,  though  of  necessity 
understood  (for  eyes  and  hearts  have  mystical  language 
of  their  own),  to  await  that  hoped-for  day  of  a  blessed 
reunion,  when  war  might  be  a  thing  of  a  shadowed  and 
dreadful  past,  whilst  the  joy  and  ecstasy  of  blessed  peace 
might  again  enfold  a  quivering  world  ? 

The  Marquise  pondered  this  point  in  her  own  wise 
heart ;  and  Leon  talked  with  her  from  the  depths  of  his 
own,  and  to  feel  her  son  so  filled  with  generous,  chivalrous 
and  self-effacing  thoughts,  and  so  fully  her  own  through 
each  fibre  of  his  being,  brought  an  immense  joy  and 
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peace  into  the  heart  which  loved  and  had  agonised  for 
him  so  often. 

It  was  not  hard  to  be  patient,  Leon  told  her,  for  Diana 
understood  :  of  that  he  felt  assured.  They  lived  from 
day  to  day  in  a  species  of  enchantment  infinitely  sweet. 
That  Pays  du  Tendre,  of  which  he  had  told  her,  lay  about 
their  steps.  It  was  around  them  with  its  lovely  glamour 
wherever  they  moved.  And  they  knew  its  exquisite, 
wandering  ways,  which  led  to  an  ultimate  goal  of  glory. 

"  Speak,  my  son,"  the  Marquise  told  him,  upon  one 
radiant  evening  after  Diana  had  gone  home,  and  Leon 
had  come  to  her  with  dreams  in  his  eyes,  "  Speak — and 
may  the  good  God  bless  to  you  and  her — yea  and  to  me 
also — those  words  which  you  twain  shall  exchange." 

The  light  had  leaped  into  Leon's  eyes,  and  with  his 
hand  upon  his  mother's  shoulder  and  his  glance  search- 
ing hers,  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice  : 

"  Maman,  dost  thou  know  how  happy  it  makes  me  to 
hear  those  words  from  thy  dear  lips — ^le  Bon  Dieu  !  Is 
it  that  after  all  these  years  thou  also  hast  found  that  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  rest,  save  in  the  light  of  that  Love 
which  is  God  ?  " 

She  made  him  no  direct  answer,  though  her  hand 
sought  his  that  rested  upon  her  shoulder,  and  pressed  it 
quiveringly — closely.  He  bent  to  kiss  her  brow  and 
whispered  : 

"  When  I  go  back — ^into  the  red  war-cloud,  I  shall 
think  that  it  is  not  only  my  betrothed — Diana — nor  our 
sweet  and  gentle  Lenore,  who  will  bring  my  name  ever 
before  the  throne  of  the  divine  Father  in  Heaven,  but 
also  the  loving,  faithful  heart  of  the  mother  who  bore 
me.     What  joy  for  me  that  will  be  !  " 

Again,  though  in  silence,  she  pressed  his  hand.  He 
knelt  at  her  feet,  looking  up  into  her  face,  and  in  that 
soft  silence  the  music  of  Lucien  floated  out  to  them, 
whilst  the  voice  of- Lenore  seemed  to  rise  and  rise,  as 
though  it  pierced  the  very  floor  of  Heaven  and  mingled 
with  the  angel  songs  which  never  cease. 
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And  so  it  came  about  that  the  fiangailles  of  Leon  and 
Diana  were  made.  It  was  not  a  time  for  festivities.  All 
was  very  quietly  accomplished.  But  the  girl  went  about 
with  a  transfigured  face,  and  upon  Leon's  was  stamped 
a  look  of  such  utter  content  as  could  not  but  rejoice  the 
heart  of  his  mother  to  see. 

They  all  rejoiced  with  him.  He  had  grown  so  dear 
to  all.  Lenore  felt  as  though  she  had  found  in  him  a 
brother.  For  he  could  talk  with  her  as  Lucien  could 
not  do.  He  could  tell  her  of  those  things  she  so  longed 
to  hear — although  they  often  tore  her  heart.  He  had 
once  or  twice  heard  her  husband's  name  spoken,  when 
French  and  British  troops  had  been  in  close  contiguity, 
and  always  with  admiration.  Leon  knew  that  Marcus 
had  performed  many  acts  of  splendid  devotion  and 
courage.  Details  he  did  not  know  ;  but  the  fact  was 
clear.  He  had  received  a  decoration  from  French  as 
well  as  from  English  sources.  Where  all  were  brave, 
his  gallantry  had  often  been  conspicuous;  and  Lenore 
hung  upon  his  words  with  eyes  ashine  with  feeling. 

She  was  happy  with  the  De  Quebriacs  in  their  silent, 
beautiful  house,  and  they  begged  of  her  to  remain  their 
guest  awhile  longer.  Her  house  on  the  hill  was  being 
subjected  to  closest  scrutiny  and  to  sundry  structural 
defences,  which  it  was  hoped  would  make  it  safe  in 
the  future  from  mysterious  invasion,  and  possibly  lead 
(though  this  had  not  yet  happened)  to  the  discovery  of 
the  hidden  secrets  which  none  now  doubted  existed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Lenore  was  content  that  all 
should  be  done  which  was  regarded  as  necessary  or 
advisable.  And  meantime  she  remained  with  her  friends, 
abundantly  content ;  whilst  her  presence  amongst  them 
grew  to  become  a  source  of  quiet  happiness  which  words 
could  scarcely  define. 

Leon,  perhaps,  expressed  it  best  when  to  his  mother 
he  said  it  was  almost  as  though  they  had  an  angel  in 
the  house  with  them.  And  she  assented,  understanding 
well. 
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Then  he  dared  to  speak  to  her  very  soft  and  low,  of 
what  he  divined  about  his  brother.  To  none  other  could 
he  have  whispered  such  words  ;  for  Lenore  was  the  wife 
of  a  noble  English  soldier,  her  heart  was  faithful  to 
her  plighted  word ;  and  Lucien  never  forgot  this  for  a 
moment,  though  she  brought  so  much  of  enchantment 
into  his  life. 

Yet  none  could  quite  set  aside  the  possibility  which 
haunted  all  those  whose  dear  ones  were  in  the  midst  of 
perils  unspeakable.  Nor  could  widowhood,  were  it  to 
be  her  portion,  mean  to  Lenore  quite  what  it  would  to 
other  wives  of  youth.  Surely  if  it  were  to  happen  that 
this  loss  was  hers,  there  might  be  consolation  for  her  not 
so  very  far  away  ! 

Mother  and  son  could  whisper  of  this  one  to  the  other. 
But  Lucien  himself  never  suffered  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  that  possibility.  That  would  have  felt  like  a  stain 
upon  the  beautiful  friendship  which  was  throwing  its 
enchantment  athwart  his  life.  Any  stain  that  tainted 
its  purity  and  loveliness  would  rob  it  of  its  almost  angelic 
quality.  And  no  one  was  more  acutely  conscious  of  this 
than  the  Marquise  herself.  For  to  her  there  was  some- 
thing in  Lenore 's  presence  in  their  house  which  came 
charged  with  a  sense  of  holiness  and  benediction. 

Although  not  holding  the  Roman  form  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  she  was  yet  in  such  close  touch  with  the  spiritual 
mysteries  and  heavenly  truths  which  belong  to  all  Chris- 
tian rites,  that  to  worship  with  those  who  Jield  it  in  its 
entirety  was  to  her  a  simple,  sweet  and  perfectly  natural 
course.  Often  in  the  early  morning  she  would  slip  away 
through  the  garden  alleys,  to  the  little  church  not  far 
from  the  gates,  where  her  morning  orisons  were  offered. 
Leon,  whose  soldier's  life  tended  to  short  nights  and  early 
awakenings,  had  from  the  first  begun  to  join  her.  And 
now  Lucien  was  often  to  be  seen  upon  her  other  side, 
the  Marquise  watching  them  from  an  upper  window  with 
a  strange  yearning  in  her  eyes. 

This  yearning  would  deepen  as  the  days  passed  by,  as 
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Leon's  arm,  beneath  Dr.  Rodin's  skilled  care  and  electric 
baths,  grew  ever  stronger  and  more  helpful.  He  often 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  discarded  his  sling.  At  table  he 
began  to  use  his  fork  as  others  did.  Plain  was  it  to  all 
that  before  so  very  long  his  time  for  service  would  have 
come.  The  way  of  return  might  not  open  at  once.  The 
sea  was  very  empty  of  craft  now.  Yet  come  it  would, 
and  then  .  .  . 

That  question  could  receive  no  answer.  The  future 
was  hidden  from  all  eyes.  But  the  mother-heart  yearned 
over  her  boy  who  must  go  back  into  the  red  peril  of  war  ; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  how  could  she  help  him  ? 

And  yet  she  was  beginning  to  know — to  understand — 
to  yearn  as  never  before  for  a  return  to  that  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  reared — that  faith  which  war's  horrors 
and  sufferings  had  served  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
those  sons  who  had  never  learned  it  from  her  lips.  Had 
she  wronged  them  in  this  ?  And  now  .  .  .  what  could 
she  do  ? 

Yet  there  came  a  pearly  morning,  when  she  herself 
stepped  forth  to  join  the  little  party  on  the  terrace. 
Leon  came  towards  her,  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  and  placing 
her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm,  walked  proudly  beside 
her. 

"  Maman — p'tite  Maman  !  "  he  whispered,  "  what  joy 
— what  joy  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX 

INTERLUDES 

MARCUS  HERISTAL  sat  alone  in  a  quiet  room 
allotted  to  him  in  rest  billets. 
He  looked  worn  and  exhausted,  as  indeed  he  was.     He 
had  needed  this  rest  for  long  ;   but  had  been  unable  to 
take  it.     He  had  been  in  many  of  the  hottest  corners  of 
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the  line.  His  handling  of  men  had  been  noticeable  from 
the  first.  Many  a  dashing  piece  of  special  gallantry  had 
been  carried  out  under  his  auspices.  He  had  brought 
off  small  coups  through  his  foresight  and  initiative.  His 
advance  had  been  rapid,  and  many  eyes  were  now  upon 
him. 

Perhaps  he  knew  these  things  ;  but  he  never  showed 
that  he  did.  He  went  on  his  way  very  quietly,  a  reserved, 
silent,  dependable  man.  As  a  Captain  he  had  brought 
his  company  to  a  high  condition  of  training  and  perfec- 
tion. Now  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  his  regiment  was  his 
strenuous  care.  No  detail  which  came  beneath  his 
notice  was  too  small  to  arrest  his  attention.  His  subor- 
dinates looked  up  to  him  with  respect  and  admiration, 
his  superiors  had  long  been  disposed  to  consult  him.  His 
previous  life  had  given  him  wider  experience  than  belong 
to  most  army-trained  men,  whilst  his  power  of  initiative 
and  rapid  judgment  in  moments  of  crisis — judgment 
almost  invariably  proved  by  result  to  have  been  sound 
— ^gave  weight  to  his  counsels,  and  caused  the  men  under 
him  to  spring  forward  at  any  word  of  command  he  might 
issue,  as  though  convinced  that  in  this  was  the  road  to 
victory. 

He  had  been  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  keyed  up 
even  to  a  certain  grim  joy  in  it.  Yet  the  strain  had  told, 
and  at  this  moment  the  relaxation  of  this  interlude  of 
rest  was  very  welcome.  To  be  beyond  the  roar  of  gun- 
fire. To  see  sun-drenched  fields  and  waving  woods 
around  him.  To  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and  watch 
peasant  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  with  laughing 
children  tumbling  about  the  hot  earth — all  this  was 
infinitely  restful.  And  moreover,  a  large  mail  had  been 
recently  distributed,  and  with  eager  eyes  he  was  perusing 
the  closely  written  sheets  of  three  letters  from  his  wife. 

He  loved  her  letters,  so  simply  expressed,  but  to  him 
full  of  poetry  and  music. 

Having  hastily  mastered  the  contents  of  them  all,  he 
lay  back  in  his  deep  chair,  and  conned  over  various 
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paragraphs  as  his  eyes  caught  them,  smiHng  very  con- 
tentedly the  while.  Scarcely  ever  was  there  anything  to 
censor  in  Lenore's  letters.  She  very  well  knew  the 
limits  in  which  she  might  write.  But  those  limits  never 
appeared  to  thwart  or  discomfit  her  mood,  or  stultify  her 
confidences. 

"  Life  here  is  very  sweet  to  me,  Marcus,  waiting  for 
you.  Every  day  is  full  of  little  sweet  intimate  things. 
There  are  the  Sisters  to  think  for,  who  never  think  for 
themselves.  And  the  Reverend  Mother  thinks  for  me. 
It  is  all  very  restful  and  beautiful.  There  is  the  little 
chapel  that  you  restored  for  them,  Marcus.  It  makes 
me  very  happy  as  I  kneel  there  to  remember  that.  And 
I  know  that  Father  Augustin  remembers  it  also  when 
he  ministers  before  the  altar.  Believe  me,  you  are  thought 
of  daily  there.  And  more  and  more  I  feel  that  over 
this  place  a  benediction  rests." 

"  I  have  been  wandering  in  my  beautiful  gardens, 
Marcus — and  thinking  of  you  so  far  away.  The  scents 
of  the  garden  are  very  precious  to  me.  They  bring  back 
so  many  memories.  Hot  sweet  scents,  some  of  them 
from  the  herb  garden.  They  carry  me  back  to  the  days 
when  we  walked  together  over  heathery  moors  and 
through  garden  alleys,  and  talked  of  many  things.  It 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  together.  And  sometimes  I  sit 
down  and  close  my  eyes,  and  the  dream  comes  to  me 
that  you  are  near — sitting  so  close  to  me  that  I  could 
touch  you  if  I  put  out  my  hand.  And  that  makes  me 
ponder  upon  many  beautiful  thoughts.  For  are  we  not 
always  very  close  together  in  some  beautiful  sense  that 
I  am  coming  to  understand  better  as  time  goes  on  ? 
Do  you  think  often  in  your  arduous  life  of  those  words 
I  daily  speak  ? — I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
Marcus,  I  do  believe.  The  belief  is  grafted  deep  and 
deep  in  my  heart.  I  think  it  means  more  to  me  every 
day.  It  means  so  much  that  I  think  it  will  take  eternity 
to  teach  us  all  the  lesson.  But  surely  we  can  feel  some- 
thing of  it  here  !     In  the  little  chapel,  in  my  garden  that 
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you  have  made  beautiful  for  me,  and  where  I  believe  we 
shall  one  day  wander  together,  I  think  of  all  these  beautiful 
things  !  " 

"  The  dear  Marquise  comes  often  to  see  me.  I  love 
her  deeply.  I  think  she  knows  it  and  is  glad,  though  I 
can  never  speak  openly  of  my  love.  Her  face  is  beautiful, 
yet  often  very  sad.  I  know  that  she  has  had  troubles 
in  the  past ;  and  now  her  son  is  at  the  war.  She  cannot 
often  hear  of  him.  It  is  hard  to  get  news,  now  that  so 
few  ships  call.  And  she  is  sad  also  because  she  does  not 
walk  in  the  light  as  others  of  us  see  it.  Ah,  if  only  she 
could  understand  !  But  indeed  I  believe  that  one  day 
her  eyes  will  be  opened.  What  joy  when  that  day  comes 
— joy  even  with  the  angels  of  God  !     How  wonderful  !  " 

"  I  have  been  down  at  the  House  of  Dreams,  as  Lucien 
likes  to  call  it,  and  indeed  I  often  feel  how  good  a  name 
that  is  for  it  !  Lucien  is  such  a  wonderful  musician  !  I 
have  told  you  that  before,  have  I  not  ?  And  he  is  com- 
posing a  Mass.  It  is  most  wonderful  and  beautiful.  He 
likes  to  try  the  numbers  over  with  me.  I  sing  the  words 
to  the  sound  of  the  wonderful  harmonies  that  weave 
themselves  beneath  his  hands.  It  is  very  glorious.  I 
think  that  in  other  days  and  other  surroundings,  Lucien 
would  have  been  a  great  musician,  of  whom  all  the  world 
might  be  talking.  But  that  he  would  never  seek  to  be. 
His  music  is  almost  sacred  to  him.  You  feel  that  when 
you  watch  his  beautiful  face  as  he  plays.  It  carries  him 
up  and  up,  and  you  feel  as  though  the  gates  of  Heaven 
were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  glorious  sounds  of  praise 
and  prayer  and  thanksgiving  !  I  have  never  known 
anyone  quite  like  Lucien  before.  Perhaps  to  you  what 
I  say  sounds  strange  to  be  written  of  a  man.  Yet  when 
you  come  to  know  him,  you  wiU  understand.  I  think 
that  you  and  he  will  be  friends.  He  has  a  beautiful 
soul;  and  you  are  Marcus  Heristal — my  husband." 

The  last  paragraph  had  evidently  been  hastily  penned. 

"  Leon  has  come  back.  A  vessel  is  going.  Our  ship- 
wrecked guests  leave  by  it.     It  is  beautiful  to  watch  the 
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happiness  of  my  dear  friends,  the  Marquise  and  her  sons. 
We  are  all  very  happy.  But  I  cannot  write  more.  God 
bless  and  keep  you  always,  Marcus,  and  bring  us  together 
in  His  good  time." 

Marcus  smiled  a  gentle,  tender  smile,  as  he  folded  the 
flimsy  sheets,  and  then  carried  them  to  his  lips  before 
putting  them  away  in  the  pocket-book  he  never  allowed 
out  of  his  possession.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  a  little  copse  beside  which  purled  a  tiny  stream. 
He  thought  it  would  be  good  to  go  out  and  lie  in  the 
shade,  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  overhead,  whilst 
the  sounds  which  reached  him  would  be  sounds  of  peace 
and  not  of  strife  and  terror. 

Very  soon  he  was  lying  in  a  little  hollow,  his  tired 
head  pillowed  upon  moss  ;  and  with  the  music  of  Lenore's 
words  ringing  softly  through  his  tired  brain,  he  fell  asleep. 

Wha+  •'"oke  him  he  did  not  know.  Perhaps  the  sound 
of  his  own  name.  For  when  he  became  fully  conscious 
of  his  surroundings  again,  he  knew  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  dialogue  passing  somewhere  just  out  of  sight, 
behind  the  big  beech-tree  at  whose  foot  he  had  stretched 
himself,  whilst  his  khaki-clad  figure  showed  up  little 
against  the  burnt  summer  ground. 

It  did  not,  however,  strike  him  at  once  that  he  had  not 
been  seen,  that  he  was  an  involuntary  eavesdropper ; 
and  when  that  consciousness  came  upon  him,  he  felt 
unable  to  move  or  show  himself.  He  was  held  motionless 
as  in  the  clutch  of  a  speU. 

"  Yes,  a  fellow  told  me  who  had  been  with  the  chaps 
they  sent  over  from  the  island.  Been  torpedoed,  they 
had,  by  one  of  those  devil's  toys  of  the  water-Hun.  And 
then  they  got  to  this  island  in  .one  of  the  boats,  and  there 
was  a  place  all  ready  for  them.  Lady  Heristal  had  thought 
of  it,  'twas  said — the  wife  of  the  chap  here ;  and  all 
of  them  ready  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  or  worship 
her  shadow  as  it  passed." 

"Never  knew  Heristal  wrs  married,"  said  another 
voice. 
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"  Well,  he  is ;  but  I  fancy  it's  been  a  rather  odd  sort  of 
marriage  too." 

"  How  so  ?  Heristal  isn't  the  kind  to  do  odd  things. 
A  very  sane  man." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  fancy  by  what  these  fellows 
had  picked  up  that  it  was  a  war-marriage,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  send  her  away  into  safety  in  some  place 
he  had  bought  before,  it  seems.  Rather  fancy  they 
married  and  parted,  and  he  went  to  the  war  straight 
off." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  did  hear  from  somebody,  now  you 
mention  it,  that  he  had  a  ward  he  was  going  to  marry 
after  the  war.     But  you  think  they  married  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  married  all  right.  Yes,  that  would  fit  in. 
He  married  her  to  give  her  the  status  which  made  things 
better  for  her  whilst  he  was  away.  For  all  I  know  it 
may  have  been  a  love  match  all  right,  only  by  what 
those  fellows  said  she  must  be  a  lot  younger  than  he. 
And  I  fancy  if  he  was  to  go  west  out  here,  she  \.ould 
not  be  long  finding  another  mate.  Those  French  chaps 
evidently  wanted  to  give  her  one  1  Sort  of  romance  a 
poilu  rather  likes  to  watch  and  foster." 

"  Romance  ?  Not  much  romance  about  wantin'  to 
make  over  one  good  chap's  wife  to '  some  other  fellow 
—what  !  " 

"  Ah,  I've  put  it  a  bit  too  baldly,  I  think.  As  I  heard 
it,  there  was  a  lot  of  romance  floating  around.  A  French 
Marquis,  a  bit  lamed  from  an  accident  in  boyhood,  a 
brothe.  fighting  here  in  France,  a  stately  mother  they 
all  adored.  And  he  a  musician — ^they  couldn't  talk 
enough  about  that  !  Came  up  to  their  place,  in  Lady 
Heristal 's  house,  and  played  to  them  by  the  hour.  Then 
she  would  sing  to  his  accompaniment  !  That  put  the 
lid  on  !  Said  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel  or  the  music 
of  the  spheres — or  words  to  that  effect.  And  it  was 
the  way  he  would  jook  at  her  as  she  sang.  Oh,  nothing 
of  the  earth  earthy  about  i-  .*  Not  that  sort,  that  young 
Marquis.     In  the  novels  they  mr ".  ^  'em  bad — corrupt  ; 
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but  that's  all  rot  in  this  case.  If  any  sort  of  idyll  was 
weaving  itself,  it  was  as  impalpable  as  a  dream  to  them 
both.  The  fellow  made  great  point  of  that.  He  adored 
the  lady,  and  would  as  soon  have  tried  to  smirch  the 
honour  of  his  mother  or  his  sister.  But  of  course  thought 
is  free  .  .  ." 

"  And  the  chances  of  war  have  to  be  faced.  Heristal 
never  saves  himself — not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  his  rank 
now  entitles  him  to  do.  You  mean  that  the  French  boys 
played  with  the  notion  that  if  the  English  husband  did 
not  return  there  would  be  one  ready  and  willing,  in 
due  time,  to  fill  his  place  ?  " 

"  That's  it.  Ready  and  able  to  make  her  happy  once 
more.  No  harm  in  that,  is  there  ?  Those  hasty  war- 
marriages  have  not  always  been  a  success.  However, 
Heristal  is  a  fine  chap  ;  and  any  woman  should  be  proud 
to  be  his  wife.  I'm  for  hoping  he'll  get  through  all 
right.  But  it's  queer  these  days  how  the  war  widows 
so  often  marry  again  in  such  quick  time." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  Don't  like  it  much  myself.  Seems  like 
being  forgotten  too  fast,  once  you've  given  up  everything 
— even  your  life.  Well,  can't  be  helped.  I'm  not 
married,  and  I'm  often  glad  I'm  not.  Awful  hard  lines 
for  the  chaps  with  wife  and  kids.  Just  as  well  to  be  a.^j^ 
free-lance,  with  nobody  to  care  so  mighty  much.  That 
looks  a  jolly  little  brook  to  dip  one's  feet  in.  Mine  are 
a  bit  hot  and  swollen  still.  Shall  we  wander  along  and 
find  a  pleasant  pool  ?  " 

The  men  moved  away,  all  unconscious  of  the  near 
presence  of  the  man  of  whose  wife  they  had  been  speak- 
ing. Heristal  lay  very  still  in  his  nest  of  fallen  leaves 
and  moss.  Presently  he  took  out  Lenore's  letters  once 
more — with  others  that  he  had  received  earlier  in  the 
campaign,  and  studied  them  with  deep  and  earnest  care. 

There  were  many  mentions  of  Lucien.  These  scattered 
about  in  different  letters,  written  at  intervals,  had  not 
made  much  impression  upon  him.  Now,  as  he  hunted 
for  them  and  perused  them  in  close  succession,  his  face 
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grew  very  grave.  A  tender  light  was  in  his  eyes  ;  yet 
they  were  sad  eyes  too. 

When  Heristal  again  folded  away  all  the  letters,  his 
face  showed  pale  and  intensely  grave. 

"  Did  I  do  her  a  wrong — my  gentle,  loving  little 
Lenore  ?  "  his  spirit  questioned.  "  Did  I  ask  too  much 
of  her  ignorance  and  innocence  ?  Or,  rather,  did  I  accept 
too  readily  what  she  in  her  young  purity  and  guilelessness 
offered  me  ?  Yet  how  could  we  guess  what  was  coming  ? 
A  war-wedding  !  No,  it  was  not  that.  Had  I  foreseen 
this  cloud-burst,  who  could  say  what  I  would  have  ruled 
and  done  ?  And  now  I  have  left  her  for  two  years.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  visit  her  in  that  place  so  difficult 
and  uncertain  of  access.  My  duty  has  held  me  here. 
And  the  months  and  years  are  passing,  and  her  lovely 
youth  is  blossoming  into  the  perfection  of  womanhood  ! 
How  I  picture  it  !  And  another  has  seen  her  beauty  ! 
And  there  are  ties  which  draw  them  together.  Is  it 
possible  that  with  him  she  would  be  happier  than  she 
can  ever  be  with  me  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Yet  how  likely  ! 
And  if  when  I  return  to  her  I  feel  that  it  might  have 
been  better  for  her  ..." 

He  rose  suddenly  and  paced  with  bent  head  beneath 
the  over-arching  trees.  A  great  tumult  was  raging  within 
him.  He  knew  that  Lenore  -was  faithful,  knew  that  no 
such  thought  as  was  tormenting  him  had  ever  seriously 
presented  itself  to  her  sweet  purity.  Yet  the  fire  still 
burned  within  him.  Had  he  done  her  some  unconscious 
WTong  ?  Would  it  have  been  better  for  her  had  he 
refused  the  boon  she  had  so  sweetly  pressed  upon  him 
in  the  innocence  of  her  untried  maidenhood  ? 

Questions  teemed ;  but  answers  were  impossible. 
Heristal  turned  at  length  upon  his  heel  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  quarters  where  some  of  his  superior  officers 
were  billeted.  One  of  these  had  been  speaking  with  him 
gravely  only  the  previous  evening  ;  and  to  him  Heristal's 
parting  words  had  been  : 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  and  let  you  know."     Well,  he  sud- 
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denly  felt  his  thinking  done,  and  his  reply  was  ready. 

A  week  later  Marcus  was  in  a  London  hotel,  penning  a 
letter  to  Lenore. 

"  My  dearest  love  :  I  cannot  tell  you  details.  That 
you  will  understand.  But  I  am  about  to  leave  for  a 
different  theatre  of  war.  It  seems  that  my  knowledge 
of  a  few  eastern  languages,  including  Arabic,  and  my 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  countries  and  the  ways  of 
their  inhabitants,  will  make  me  of  use  upon  the  staff.  I 
was  asked  to  volunteer  for  special  service,  and  I  have 
done  so.  I  leave  to-night  for  a  destination  I  myself  do 
not  yet  know. 

"  Whether  I  shall  face  more  or  fewer  dangers  where  I 
am  going  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  what  is  certain  is 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  communicate  with  you,  even, 
as  it  will  probably  cut  me  off  from  any  letters  of  yours. 

"  This  will  be  hard  for  us  both  ;  but  we  have  faced 
the  like  before.  We  have  made  our  sacrifice,  and  we 
will  not  draw  back. 

"  One  word,  my  Lenore,  to  you  before  your  husband 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  shadows.  If  I  should  not  return 
to  you,  my  darling,  do  not  let  this  shadow  your  life  too 
long.  Believe  me,  that  would  be  my  greatest  sorrow,  if 
I  thought  it  would  so  happen. 

"  We  have  known  each  other  long,  and  our  love  is 
tender  and  true.  But  j^ou  are  very  young,  with  your 
beautiful  life  stretching  still  before  you.  I  shall  like  to 
think  you  will  miss  me,  will  mourn  for  me,  if  I  be  taken 
from  you.  But  it  would  deeply  grieve  me  if  I  thought 
that  my  death  in  my  country's  service  would  cast  a 
lasting  blight  upon  your  life. 

"  Lenore,  that  must  not  be.  I,  your  husband,  say  it. 
There  may  well  arrive  a  day  when  another  may  come  to 
you,  who  will  ask  to  teach  you  that  lesson  in  love  which 
I  had  hoped  to  make  my  task. 

"  Lenore,  should  such  a  day  as  that  come,  should 
your  heart  incline  you  to  that  other,  be  sure  that  no 
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thought  of  me  is  suffered  to  stand  between  you  and  this 
new  possibility  and  promise  of  happiness. 

"  For  me,  your  love  has  been  very  precious.  I  carry 
it  enshrined  in  my  heart.  But  should  I  be  called  across 
that  border  land,  into  the  great  eternity  beyond,  where 
is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  then  believe  me, 
should  your  heart  incline  that  way,  I,  Marcus  Heristal, 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  to  follow  its  natural  dictates. 

"That  I  must  needs  say;  and  you  will  not  forget. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  joy,  with  the 
shadow  of  war  removed  from  the  world.  For  that  we 
may  hope — and  pray.  But  if  the  ruling  for  me  is  other- 
wise, when  my  last  thoughts  turn  to  you,  my  sweet 
wife,  I  shall  wish  for  you  a  happiness  you  were  not  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  with  me,  and  I  shall  pray  that  you  find  it. 
Yours  till  death,  Marcus  Heristal." 


CHAPTER    XX 

SUMMER-TIDE 

IT  was  so  beautiful  a  summer  there  at  St.  Cecilia's 
Island  that  the  people  spoke  of  it  with  wonder.  It 
seemed,  as  they  said,  as  though  the  good  God  had  made 
here  a  little  oasis  of  peace,  where  the  thunder  of  the  war 
could  not  penetrate,  and  where  it  was  almost  possible 
to  forget  the  strange  and  terrible  tragedies  which  the 
world  was  watching. 

Almost,  perhaps,  yet  never  altogether.  None  of  them 
would  so  have  wished.  Still,  as  the  good  Father  Augustin 
told  them,  they  need  not  fear  to  rejoice  in  the  beautiful 
gifts  which  came  to  them  from  the  hand  of  the  good  God. 
A  grateful  spirit  that  rejoices  with  thanksgiving  is  accept- 
able in  His  sight.  And  never  need  they  forget  in  word 
or  deed  those  brave  and  dear  ones  far  away,  standing 
for  the  right  against  the  whelming  powers  of  evil.     For 
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tluMU  thoy  could  work,  tor  thiiu  thoy  ooiiKl  pray  :  ami 
looking  romul  thorn,  and  up  toNvaids  that  pile  of  Innldnij:: 
on  tho  lull,  whoro.  as  so  many  folt .  a  groat  struggle  Ix^twixt 
o\il  and  good  had  boon  wagod  in  tho  past,  and  might 
even  yot  bo  waging.  tho\' might  roalizo.as  others  jvrhaps 
might  hnd  it  ditVioult  to  do.  how  tho  good  God  Nratohod 
ovor  this  oatth  of  His.  and  novor  forgot  its  noods.  novor 
forsook  His  ohildron  who  called  upon  His  holy  Name  in 
faith  and  oont'ulenoe. 

LiMiore  loved  tho  visits  oi  the  aged  priest.  She  had 
in  time  returned  to  her  own  home,  which  had  been  deelared 
safe  from  tlu^se  hidden  forces  which  had  worked  so  n\ys- 
teriously  there.  What  had  been  diMio  she  did  wot  fully 
imderstand.  And  mi  her  vetmn  she  foiuul  a  double 
gn.ivd  about  the  place.  Yet  nothing  detiiiite  had  In  en 
discovered— no  secret  \vn\y  of  access  had  Ken  disclosed. 
Onlv  b\-  a  sNstem  of  ingenious  electric  alarms  it  Nras 
now  ilci-ined  impossible  for  any  ap]->roac]i  to  be  nude 
unsi^nalled.  And  men.  with  grim  faces  that  smiled  a 
little  strangely,  opined  that  now  the  t'lr.st  of  such  attempts 
would  be  the  last,  l.enore  was  warned  not  to  fear  if 
an  explosive  blast  sliould  reach  her  ears.  It  would 
pn^bablv  bo  only  the  jnc  hide  to  some  valuable  di.^cvn-ery. 

She  smiled.  Lenore  never  had  fearoil  the  ^vrils  of  this 
place,  and  feared  them  no  whit  now.  bather  August  in 
liad  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  precincts,  rhere  were 
many  glad  to  accci>t  his  ministrations.  The  daily  Mass 
\ras  attcndetl  by  soldiers  and  servants,  as  well  as  by 
T.enore  ami  the  Keveriiul  Mother  and  Sisters.  Pcasints 
frvnu  the  hills  were  iH-ginning  to  steal  to  the  place,  once 
reg-arded  with  su|vrstitio\is  fears.  The  Maison  MiMiastiVe 
was  Ivcoming  a  centre  for  holy  thoughts  and  acts.  Lenore 
felt   it   \ery  good  to  Iv  there. 

The  Marquise  would  fain  have  kept  her  down  in  her 
beautiful  house  Ivlow.  where  she  had  s]XMit  three  happy 
weeks.  Hut  l.enore  pre.'^ently  felt  the  need  oi  being 
olone  in  that  place  which  was  her  own.  and  where  she 
was  waiting  for  hci'  liusband. 
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It  had  been  very  sweet  to  be  cared  for  and  loved  as 
she  was  by  all  in  that  House  of  Dreams.  But  presently 
she  wanted  to  get  away.  She  could  not  quite  have  told 
them  why,  nor  did  she  try  But  there  was  something 
almost  too  sweet  and  compelling  about  Lucien  and  his 
music.  It  would  almost  steal  her  senses  as  she  listened. 
It  awakened  such  strange  longings  and  desires.  It  seemed 
to  carry  her  away  into  a  different  world,  where  wonderful 
secrets  lay  enshrined.  Her  feet  trod,  as  it  were,  exquisite, 
flower-paved  paths.  But  she  knew  not  whither  they 
were  leading  her.  Only  it  was  as  though  some  distant, 
shining  goal  lay  before  her,  and  yet  her  feet  seemed  to 
falter  as  she  sought  to  press  towards  it. 

Then  she  was  wont  to  meet  the  gaze  of  Lucien's  gentle, 
worshipping  eyes,  and  that  glance  had  power  to  thrill 
and  move  her.  Nevertheless  there  was  always  pain  in  the 
thrill,  and  something  would  catch  at  her  heart-strings 
and  wrench  them  in  a  fashion  quite  inexplicable  to  her. 
And  so  she  was  more  at  peace  in  her  own  house  on  the 
hill,  with  the  silent  gardens  about  her,  with  the  beautiful 
round  of  simple  devotion  weaving  itself  into  the  fibre  of 
her  days ;  yet  with  constant  visits  from  the  friends  she 
loved  so  well,  who  seldom  suffered  more  than  a  day  to 
pass  without  appearing,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  to  ask 
of  her  welfare  and  sit  awhile  with  her  in  pleasant  talk. 

Leon  was  still  at  home.  The  arm,  though  making 
satisfactory  progress,  had  not  mended  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  at  the  first  Dr.  Rodin  had  anticipated ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  healing  process  had  been  retarded 
by  slight  attacks  of  trench  fever,  which  had  thrown  the 
patient  back. 

The  Marquise  would  sometimes  say  to  her  son :  "I 
f^iar  I  am  scarcely  such  a  patriot  mother  as  I  fain  would 
be.  I  would  not  hold  thee  back,  my  son  ;  that  thou 
knowest.  Yet  it  is  so  good  to  have  thee  here  in  safety 
that  I  cannot  grieve." 

Knowing  so  well  all  that  was  thus  implied,  he  would 
look  back  at  her  and  answer,  sometimes  in  one  phrase, 

I. 
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sometimes  in  another,  but  always  like  this  :  "  Ah  !  it 
is  a  summer  to  be  remembered  always  and  always — the 
sweetest  summer  of  my  life.  Let  us  be  happy  in  it  to 
the  end,  p'tite  Maman." 

Leon  came  frequently  to  the  hill.  Diana  would  often 
be  there  also.  And  Lenore  watched  them  with  a  tender 
inquiry  in  her  gaze.  It  was  so  sweet,  she  thought,  to 
observe  them.  Never  had  she  quite  understood  before 
what  a  lovely  thing  the  pure  unsullied  devotion  of  man 
and  maid  could  be.  She  saw  the  happiness  that  shone 
from  Diana's  eyes,  heard  it  in  every  tone  of  her  musical, 
bird-like  voice.  Whilst  in  those  of  Leon  she  would  see  a 
shining  that  was  all  steadfastness  and  worshipful  adora- 
tion of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  yet  whom  he  might 
possibly  never  call  his  wife. 

Diana  would  have  wedded  him  with  joy  and  gladness, 
but  that  was  against  his  code  of  honour.  He  judged 
that  unless  he  came  safely  back  to  her,  it  would  be  best 
for  her  that  she  should  be  free.  Dr.  Rodin  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Lenore  herself  was  not  sure  that  they 
might  not  have  judged  well.  She  was  wearying  for  a 
husband  who  might  never  return.  She  knew  the  hours 
of  heartsick  waiting  and  watching  which  had  been  hers 
in  the  past,  and  would  be  hers  for  unknown  days  and 
weeks  and  months  to  come.     Need  Diana  face  this  too  ? 

She  came  to  love  Leon  in  these  days.  He  spoke  to 
her  with  a  manly  frankness  that  refreshed  her.  He  loved 
the  dim  little  chapel.  Often  he  would  ask  her  to  accom- 
pany him  there.  And  afterwards,  sitting  in  the  cool 
cloister  with  her,  he  would  tell  her  details  of  his  soldier- 
life,  of  which  he  very  seldom  spoke,  and  speak  of  things 
which  often  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  they  were  so 
simple,  so  full  of  poignant  pathos. 

Once  as  they  sat  thus,  and  he  told  her  strange  stories 
of  crosses  standing  unscarred  amidst  masses  of  ruins, 
and  little  shrines  which  had  escaped  as  by  a  miracle 
the  devastation  of  high  explosive  and  Hun  ferocity,  he 
told  in  low  tones  of  things  which  men  had  seen  amid 
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the  reek  of  battle  and  which  they  never  would  forget. 

"  And  now  I  can  have  the  happiness  of  thinking  of 
my  mother — my  brother — in  a  place  like  that  " — he 
indicated  by  a  gesture  the  little  chapel — "  kneeling  before 
the  shrine,  with  prayers  for  me  upon  their  lips.  That  is 
what  I  missed  so  much  in  the  past.  I  did  not  know  if 
Maman  ever  prayed  for  her  soldier-boy  so  far  away  in 
peril.  Now  I  shall  know  that  she  does  this.  Lenore, 
she  has  told  me  how  it  began — here,  in  the  place,  with 
you  to  help  her.  Always  I  shall  love  you  for  that.  That 
when  I  was  far  away  and  in  peril,  you  thought  of  me — 
you  prayed  for  me  !  " 

"  But,  of  course,  Leon  !  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
How  could  we  ever  forget  those  who  offer  their  all  to 
save  us  ?  And  your  mother,  your  brother — so  dear  to 
me  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  seriousness  in  his  gaze. 
Words  seemed  to  be  near  to  his  lips,  and  yet  they  did  not 
pass  the  portals  of  speech.     She  looked  at  him. 

"  Did  you  want  to  say  anything,  Leon  ?  Do  not  be 
afraid.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  in  you  I  had  a  brother 
— a  brother  whom  I  may  trust." 

He  took  her  Ijand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  find  words  in  which  to  frame 
a  haunting  thought,"  he  answered,  "  and  yet  let  me  say 
this  much.  I  know  my  brother's  heart.  I  think  I  know 
it  as  he  perhaps  does  not  himself.  It  holds  beautiful 
secrets,  but  no  thought  of  shame  or  wrong.  Lenore,  we 
all  pray — Lucien  also — for  the  safe  coming  of  your  noble 
husband,  who  has  given  himself  in  the  cause  of  France, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  world.  We  pray  for  his  restora- 
tion to  you ;  and  yet  we  know — you  amongst  others — 
that  these  our  prayers  may  not  meet  the  direct  fulfilment 

of  our  wishes "     He  paused  for  some  moments,  Lenore 

sitting  with  bent  head  and  eyes  veiled  by  their  fringe  of 
long  lashes ;  then  very  softty  he  continued :  "  But  if  in 
the  rulings  of  the  good  God,  in  whose  love  we  trust,  this 
may  not  be,  then  Lenore  I  would  ask  of  you  that  you 
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will  not  let  your  life  be  desolated.  I  can  speak  as  a 
man  who  loves  ;  yet  who  in  like  case  would  not  desire 
such  desolation  for  the  one  nearest  his  heart  upon 
earth.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  good  God's  power  for 
comfort — is  not  one  of  His  blessed  Names  that  of  the 
Comforter  ?  And  so  we  must  wish  for  the  comfort  of 
those  we  love  if  trial  comes  of  their  faith."  Again  he 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  with  a  soft  glance  which 
lived  with  her  long  he  concluded  his  speech  with  these 
words :  "  And  so,  perhaps,  in  days  to  come  it  may  be 
that  I  shall  know  the  love  of  a  gentle  sister.  Always 
have  I  longed  for  my  brother  to  wear  the  crown  of  a 
man's  greatest  joy." 

Lenore  sat  very  still  when  he  had  left  her,  and  the 
next  day  brought  her  that  letter  from  her  husband  which 
he  had  penned,  after  he  had  volunteered  for  a  mission 
which  he  knew  to  be  fraught  with  exceptional  peril. 

Long  she  sat  perusing  it.  Then  she  went  with  it  into 
the  little  chapel,  and  on  her  knees  she  read  it  yet  again 
and  again.  The  Reverend  Mother  from  her  stall  watched 
her  with  eyes  of  love  and  sympathy.  Then  bent  her 
head  and  prayed  that  whatever  the  perplexity  might  be, 
now  or  hereafter,  light  and  guidance  might  follow  for 
one  whose  trust  was  surely  placed  where  true  and  loving 
counsel  is  to  be  found. 

She  wondered  whether  Lenore  would  come  to  her  for 
advice  ;  but  the  days  went  by  without  bringing  her — 
quiet,  golden,  summer  days  of  dreamy  loveliness,  which 
she  spent  alone  in  her  gardens,  or  else  within  her  private 
room,  writing  at  her  table,  sometimes  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  For  who  could  tell  when  or  whether  the  words 
she  wrote  would  ever  meet  the  eyes  for  whom  they  were 
penned  ? 

The  little  vessel  which  brought  that  letter  would 
assuredly  have  taken  Leon  back  had  he  been  permitted 
to  return.  As  it  was,  Diana  saw  the  ship  depart  with  a 
strange  throb  of  rapture.  Now  it  might  be  many  weeks 
before  another  chance  served  him.     More  golden  weeks 
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of  happiness  lay  before  them.  Weeks  which  nothing 
could  ever  take  from  her.  In  these  days  the  world  had 
learned  not  to  look  far  ahead. 

Came  a  golden,  radiant  morning  of  early  autumn,  when 
upon  the  sea  lay  wreaths  of  floating  opaline  mist,  which 
softly  lifted  as  the  sun  gained  power. 

"  Crash  !    Bang  !    Crash  !  " 

Those  who  were  yet  sleeping  sprang  up  in  amaze  and 
affright.  Those  who  were  astir  rushed  to  their  windows 
to  seek  explanation. 

Dr.  Rodin,  always  up  with  the  sun,  and  with  instru- 
ments close  at  hand,  was  the  first  to  descry,  low  upon 
the  water,  just  as  the  mist  wreath  lifted,  that  small 
sinister-looking  craft,  from  which,  even  as  he  focused 
it  with  his  powerful  telescope,  a  brilliant  flash  shot  forth. 

A  few  seconds  later  and  the  rocks  resounded  again 
to  the  crash  and  the  bang,  such  as  had  just  awakened 
and  alarmed  the  town,  and  the  doctor  shouted  to  his 
daughter  : 

"  A  submarine,  Diana — shelling  the  town  !  With  the 
Maison  Monastere,  as  I  take  it,  for  its  chiefest  objective  !  " 

Lenore  had  been  in  the  chapel  when  the  first  crash 
came.  The  priest  at  the  altar  was  saying  his  Mass.  A 
few  soldiers  were  present  and  some  servants.  Only  for  a 
moment  was  there  any  pause.  The  old  man  took  up  the 
office  where  for  a  moment  he  had  stopped.  The  soldiers 
were  gone  in  a  moment.  Lenore  and  the  nuns  knelt 
on. 

It  was  little  they  could  hear,  for  the  air  about  them 
was  one  great  resounding  tumult  of  sound.  And  from 
time  to  time  the  very  ground  beneath  their  feet  seemed 
to  rock  and  tremble.  It  was  as  though  they  had  suddenly 
been  transported  from  the  peace  and  safety  and  golden 
loveliness  of  their  remote  island,  into  the  very  heart  of 
that  blasting,  devastating  warfare  which  had  heretofore 
only  been  a  name  to  them. 

Nurse  Frome  entered  the  chapel  hastily,  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  Lenore 's  arm. 
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"  The  soldiers  have  sent  word.  We  are  to  go  into  the 
cellar  they  have  dug  for  us.  We  are  under  orders  now. 
We  must  obey." 

The  Mass  was  just  concluding.  The  old  priest  turned 
to  give  the  benediction.  Then  Lcnore  suffered  herself  to 
be  guided  from  the  place,  the  Sisters  following  as  soon 
as  word  had  been  passed  to  them.  And  as  they  issued 
forth  they  felt  the  tremor  of  the  earth  as  the  guns  upon 
the  rocks  behind  hurled  back  their  response  to  that 
challenge  from  the  sea.  But  all  were  calm  and  full  of 
courage.  They  knew  that  death  might  be  very  near 
them  ;  but  so  it  was  with  half  the  world  besides,  who 
shrank  not  nor  felt  fear. 

They  had  been  warned  of  this  possibility,  and  the  dug- 
out had  been  prepared  as  a  place  of  refuge,  should  ever 
need  be.  Quietly  they  found  it — a  dark  windowless 
underground  place,  large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as 
were  likely  to  need  its  shelter. 

Lenore  would  fain  have  watched  the  strange  duel  from 
above  ;  would  better  still  have  waited,  had  the  choice  been 
hers,  within  the  precincts  of  the  little  chapel.  She  felt 
sure  that  Father  Augustin  had  gone  back  there,  and  she 
looked  towards  the  Reverend  Mother,  who,  understanding 
the  appeal  in  her  eyes,  knelt  down  upon  the  pavement, 
and,  with  a  Sister  on  either  side  and  Lenore  and  others 
in  a  circle  round  her,  offered  up  a  litany  of  penitence 
and  prayer. 

Suddenly  all  sounds  of  warfare  ceased — as  suddenly  as 
they  had  begun.  It  had  been  but  one  short  half-hour 
that  the  bombardment  had  lasted  ;  but  to  many  whole 
days  had  often  seemed  shorter. 

An  officer  appeared  in  the  doorway,  smoke-grimed  and 
grini  of  aspect. 

"  All  is  safe,"  he  reported — "  we  have  sent  the  sub- 
marine to  the  bottom.  It  was  a  pretty  three-sided  affair. 
Her  guns,  ours  and  those  at  Dr.  Rodin's  place.  She 
had  the  help  of  the  floating  mist  wreaths  on  the  water. 
She  could  wail  till  tliey  lifted  and  get  in  her  shot  quick 


as  light nirif,'.  Sr)nrif:times  she  was  shroudr:d  agnin  U:forc 
we  h;id  sighted  tlio  gun.  She  movoA  thf:  wfiolr;  timf:. 
Hf:r.H  was  a  fixed  target— ours  a  moving  on':.  liut  we 
got  ]u.r  ?  5acr^  for  a  rnf)mf;nt  wc  thought  her  gone— 
dived--as  our  fire  was  getting  too  hot,  liut  either  ',he 
was  damaged  and  faiieU,  or  she  was  not  qui^k  enoujdi, 
Pouf-  |>ouf  ! — two  shots  Wf:re  sent  at  th<:  '.-iine  seeond 
from  our  guns  and  those  at  Kodin's.  Wij«  :th< ;  '/!'  dr 
botli  struck  her  who  knows  ?  Sfie  got  it  fair  amidships, 
and  there  was  just  a  spurt  of  gas  or  steam,  'flien  (\()wu 
she  went---not  in  tlie  fasliion  she  \\;u\  trif;d  after — for 
her  flebris  flew  high  in  the  air.  Her  conning  tower 
to[;pled  (>v(:T.     Tiint  submarine  will  risit  no  more  !  " 

'i  hr:y  emerged  into  the  o[>f;n  air,  which  sr:ernfcd  pene- 
trated ]>y  strange  fumf;s. 

"  il;i.s  anyone-  been  hurt  -'  "  u.M<:(\   Lenore, 

"  Not  here,"  was  the  re  .pon  .e  "in  th*;  town,  who  can 
say?  lliey  sent  shells  there  also.  Whof:ver  was  in 
charge,  rjf  that  devil's  craft,  knew  what  he  was  about — 
knew  tlie  place  Wf;ll.  They  tried  for  the  r.able  station, 
the  jjower  iiouse,  the  telephone  station.  But  it  was  the 
MaisfHj  Monast^ire  upon  which  they  concentrated  their 
exjjiosives  !  Norn  (I'lin  chien  ! — but  they  had  their 
answer  back  !  'J  hosr:  devils  have  gonr;  where  they  will 
find  their  own  like  !  An  unprotected  town — that  is  wfiat 
the  Hun  loves  !  Pray  ifeaven  they  meet  their  deserts  at 
last  !  " 

I><;nore  ga/ed  about  her  with  wide,  wondering  eyes. 
Signs  of  mischirrf  were  apparent,  though  fewer  than  she 
\iii.([  exfx:cted,  f'w  tli<  whole  place  had  seemed  to  rock 
beneath  them  at  times,  Sfjme  large  fragments  of  masonry 
were  lying  in  thf:  great  courtyard,  and  there  was  a  rent 
in  tin:  cnt<r  v/;)ll  of  the  nf>rth  wing.  One  or  two  trees 
had  bc<  ij  cut  f,l<  ;i]i  If)  two,  and  lay  topi;lf;d  over  across 
the  garden  j^aths,  whilst  one  shell  had  passed  through 
the  gr(:at  doors  into  the  hall  where  the  s<^jldiers  had  liverl, 
sf;  tliat  one  group  oi  statuary  fiad  been  wrecked  and  lay 
in  fragments  on  the  pavement.  ' 
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As  Lenore  stood  gazing,  Father  Augustin  entered,  pale 
yet  calm. 

"  The  chapel,  Father  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Not  touched,  my  child,"  he  answered ;  "  we  were 
marvellously  protected.     I  go  to  give  thanks." 

"  I  also,"  she  answered  softly.  Yet  she  did  not  go  at 
that  moment ;  for  as  she  passed  out,  she  saw  Lucien  and 
Leon  who  arrived  in  great  haste,  and  who  advanced  with 
outstretched  hands  to  meet  and  greet  her. 

"  You  are  safe — you  are  safe  !  Thank  Heaven  for 
that.  But  Lenore,  we  need  you  and  your  people  also  ; 
for  we  think  we  have  now  in  our  hands  the  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Maison  Monastere  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXI 

UNMASKED 

THE  clue  to  the  mystery  !  What  did  that  mean  ? 
Excitement  was  in  every  face.  Converging  upon 
the  courtyard  of  the  Maison  Monastere  was  a  squad 
of  men  from  the  town,  and  the  guard  from  the  gun- 
emplacement  above,  headed  by  Captain  Duroc,  whose 
grim  face  wore  a  look  of  quiet  exultation.  His  had  been 
the  hand  which  sent  one  shot  into  the  submarine.  Now 
he  was  ready  for  whatever  might  be  the  next  task,  and 
he  looked  at  Leon  with  questioning  eyes. 

"  Let  us  smoke  the  vipers  out  of  their  holes  once  and 
for  all !  What  is  it  that  you  have  come  to  tell  us.  Captain 
de  Quebriac  ?  " 

"  Get  together  an  armed  guard,  and  I  will  show  you," 
answered  Leon. 

Lucien  placed  himself  at  Leonore's  side.  Nurse  Frome, 
as  full  of  courage  as  of  excitement,  was  well  to  the  fore ; 
and  the  great  hound,  sound  and  strong  again,  pressed 
up  beside  her  as  though  mutely  proffering  her  his  support. 
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Ever  since  the  bombardment  ceased  he  had  been  bound- 
ing hither  and  thither  as  though  on  the  track  of  some 
hidden  foe,  and  his  wild  bays  had  rung  echoing  from  rock 
to  rock. 

"  Let  the  soldiers  go  first.  Leon  will  lead  them," 
Lucien  told  her,  in  response  to  her  eager  questioning 
glances  ;   "  but  we  will  follow  at  a  discreet  distance." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  think  you  have  dis- 
covered ?  "  spoke  Lenore,  as  they  stood  quietly  aside, 
whilst  the  guard  from  the  town  and  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  guns  conferred  together,  and  discussed  their  plans 
of  action. 

Dr.  Rodin  came  galloping  up  on  one  of  his  white 
mules,  whilst  Diana  on  the  other  was  only  a  few  minutes 
behind.  Lenore  made  her  a  sign  to  come  to  her  side, 
which  she  instantly  obeyed.  Her  eyes  were  shining,  her 
cheek  was  flushed. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore — is  anything  hurt  here  ?  It  seemed 
as  though  they  were  trying  to  batter  down  your  house 
and  rock,  and  send  it  hurtling  into  the  sea  !  " 

"  They  did  make  it  their  target,"  Lucien  answered, 
whose  face  told  that  he  had  been  through  a  time  of 
poignant  anxiety.  "It  is  marvellous  how  little  harm 
has  been  done.  For  as  a  rule  those  men  know  how  to 
handle  their  guns." 

Lenore  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  think  my  house  was  protected,"  she  said  very 
simply;  "  Father  Augustin  was  off  ering  Mass  at  the  time 
it  began.  When  he  had  finished  his  office,  he  remained 
in  the  church  and  was  there  all  the  time." 

Diana  looked  at  her  with  a  faint  expression  of  awe 
upon  her  face. 

"  And  you  think — do  you  think — that  it  was  partly 
that  which  saved  you  ?  " 

"  I  think,  for  I  have  so  often  felt  it,  that  there  is  some- 
thing hallowed  about  this  place.  I  do  not  mean  that 
wickedness  has  not  been  done  here.     But  evil  is  from 
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below.     Blessing  is  from  above.     And  this  is  the  stronger 
power.     Always  I  have  believed  that." 

"  You  have,"  spoke  Lucien,  "  and  you  are  right. 
Guardian  angels  have  been  near  this  spot  to-day,  and 
have  averted  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction." 

"  Did  it  look  like  that  to  others  ?  It  was  rather 
terrible  for  a  time.  It  seemed  as  though  the  house  was 
being  undermined.  Its  foundations  seemed  to  shake. 
And  there  were  strange  rumblings  from  below.  Almost 
it  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  explosions  were  taking 
place  under  us.  But  probably  that  was  just  the  effect 
of  bombardment.  We  have  not  grown  used  to  it,  as 
they  have  in  so  many  places.  ..." 

She  paused,  for  Lucien  was  gazing  at  her  with  an 
immense  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  seemed  to  hear  explosions  beneath  your  feet  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  To  me  it  so  sounded  ;  but  I  may  be  wrong.  I  should 
have  said  it  was  like  the  rattle  of  machine-guns,  only 
that  would  be  impossible.  And  I  have  never  heard  the 
sound  of  them.  I  only  go  by  what  Leon  has  described 
— and  what  I  have  read." 

The  extreme  interest  in  Lucien's  eyes  only  deepened. 
"  What  makes  you  look  like  that  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  see  before  long,"  he  answered. 
"  Lenore,  I  verily  believe  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  discover  those  hidden  places  beneath  our  feet  here, 
whose  existence  has  always  been  suspected,  but  the 
entrances  to  which  have  defied  the  authorities  of  law 
and  order  for  centuries.  That  caves  and  subterranean 
passages  exist  has  been  a  tradition  of  the  island  as  old 
as  its  history.  The  marvel  is  how  the  secret  has  been 
preserved  and  handed  down.  Two  families  have  always 
been  supposed  to  hold  the  clue  in  their  hands,  passing 
it  down  from  father  to  son.  You  will  not  know  the 
names — Taquet  and  Gonchon.  Wild,  strange  beings, 
keeping  apart  from  their  kind,  without  known  fixed 
abode,  sometimes  seen  in  boats  on  the  sea,  at  others  in 
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the  heart  of  the  hills.  Dying  out  families ;  sometimes 
rumoured  to  be  extinct.  Then  appearing  again,  never 
mixing  with  others." 

"  But  would  such  persons  disguise  and  come  into  my 
house  ?  For  I  think  you  believe  that  the  monk  who  has 
been  seen  here  must  come  from  below." 

"  Yes,  and  those  strange  men,  if  any  of  them  be  left, 
would  not  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  play  such  a  part, 
even  were  the  desire  there.  Of  old  we  believe  that  many 
illicit  secrets  were  concealed  in  the  heart  of  this  hill. 
And  those  who  carried  on  the  work  with  the  aid  of  these 
strange  island  men,  had  strong  desire  that  the  house 
should  stand  empty.  But  of  late  years  I  now  believe 
that  a  quite  different  state  of  things  has  grown  up.  In 
our  midst  we  have  been  (like  other  nations)  cherishing  a 
nest  of  vipers.  German  guile  has  achieved  that  which 
baffled  our  French  astuteness.  By  guile  or  gold  or  both 
the  Germans  have  won  the  secret  of  these  caves;  and 
here  they  have  been  cunningly  working  to  victual  those 
devils  of  the  deep,  and  possibly  even  to  harbour  them, 
though  of  this  we  cannot  yet  be  assured.  I  trust  we 
are  on  the  way  to  find  it  out." 

Then  Lenore  spoke  the  word  which  once  she  had  spoken 
before,  her  eyes  wide  with  wonder — "  Submarines  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Leon  has  been  on  the  watch 
and  on  the  hunt  these  many  weeks.  More  and  more 
does  he  believe  that  there  may  be  a  way  into  the  caves 
from  the  sea,  only  to  be  gained  by  diving.  And  the  water 
round  our  island  is  very  deep.  It  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  smaller  type  of  submarine,  cleverly 
handled,  might  dive  and  come  up  in  some  hidden  cave 
beneath  this  hill,  or  elsewhere.  In  old  days  men  probably 
used  tiny  craft  which  could  be  hidden  in  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  And  there  are  certainly  outlets  into  some  of  our 
valleys  here,  as  also  (if  it  could  be  found)  into  this  house 
— as  has  been  practically  proved." 

"  And  you  think,"  spoke  Lenore  breathlessly,  "  that 
to-day  you  are  going  to  find  out  the  secret  ?  " 
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"  Leon  believes  that  they  have  unmasked  the  secret 
themselves  with  their  high-explosive  charges  ?  He  was 
watching  with  his  telescope.  And  all  at  once  he  gave  a 
great  shout.  It  was  when  the  bombardment  was  at  its 
height.  He  showed  me  the.  black  chasm  he  had  seen 
open  out  under  the  fire  of  those  guns.  That  is  where 
we  are  going  now — to  see  if  his  idea  be  right.  He  said 
a  portion  of  the  hill-side  seemed  to  be  blown  away.  If 
so,  they  may  have  done  themselves  to  death  by  their 
own  infernal  machinery.  Shall  we  follow  the  exploring 
party  ?  We  must  keep  at  a  convenient  distance.  We 
must  not  hamper  the  soldiers  by  our  presence.  Yet  I 
know  that  you  would  like  to  be  there  to  see.  And  Diana 
does  not  feel  like  being  left  behind,  I  am  sure  !  " 

"  Nor  do  I  neither,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  spoke  Nurse 
Frome  ;  "  nor  am  I  going  to  leave  my  lady  to  face  them 
dirty  Germans  without  me  !  And  if  there's  any  killing 
of  such  vipers  going  on,  I  don't  mind  taking  a  hand 
myself  !     That  I  don't  !  " 

"  Then  we  are  kindred  spirits,  Nannie  !  "  quoth  Diana 
gaily,  as  she  took  the  nurse's  arm.  Lucien  led  the  way, 
and  they  watched  the  regular  march  of  the  soldiers  under 
Leon's  guidance,  as  they  skirted  the  hill-side,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  region  of  uncultivated  broken  ground 
which  lay  beneath  the  house  and  its  gardens,  and  was 
too  full  of  rocks  and  spiny  cactus  clumps  and  other  wild 
growths  to  have  tempted  men  to  seek  to  bring  it  under 
cultivation. 

Ahead  they  heard  men's  voices  in  consultation.  The 
last  of  the  party  vanished  round  a  spyf  of  the  hill-side. 
Lucien  went  a  little  ahead  of  Lenore,  and  presently 
beckoned  her  to  follow.  Odin  suddenly  leaped  forward 
with  a  deep,  baying  note. 

"  Good  !  "  they  heard  Leon's  voice  exclaim,  "  let  the 
dog  go  first.  If  the  air  be  too  foul,  he  will  come  out 
and  warn  us." 

Lenore  and  Diana,  clinging  together  in  their  curiosity 
and  excitement,  saw  that  Leon's  party  had  gathered 
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round  a  place  where  the  whole  hill-side  seemed  scarred 
and  blasted.  Huge  rocks  had  been  torn  up,  and  many 
had  plainly  gone  hurtling  down  the  steep  slope.  Vegeta- 
tion all  around  was  scorched  and  blasted,  and  in  the 
side  of  the  hUl  yawned  a  black  orifice  near  to  which  Dr. 
Rodin,  Captain  Duroc  and  Leon  were  standing. 

Odin  had  sprung  within,  and  now  they  could  hear  his 
booming  hayings  echoing  along  some  passage-way,  till 
they  grew  faint  in  the  distance. 

Soldiers  were  now  busy  lighting  lanterns  which  they 
had  brought.  Lucien  stepped  up  to  his  brother  and 
spoke  aside  with  him  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  party. 

"  We  may  follow,  but  at  a  discreet  distance.  Leon  is 
right.  This  is  the  orifice  to  a  tunnel  in  the  hill-side. 
The  bombardment  has  revealed  it.  Now  we  have  but 
to  follow  on,  and  learn  the  secret  hidden  in  the  hill.  A 
guard  will  be  stationed  at  intervals  as  we  proceed.  If 
we  do  discover  a  nest  of  vipers,  they  will  be  quickly 
scotched  or  killed.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  have 
trouble.  The  German  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  It  is 
hands  up  and  the  whine  of  '  Kamarad  '  with  them  then. 
They  have  no  taste  for  dying  like  rats  in  a  trap." 

Lucien  had  a  lantern,  and  went  in  front.  Points  of 
light  could  be  seen  glimmering  ahead.  The  tunnel 
seemed  to  run  a  straight  line  through  the  hill,  somewhat 
on  the  down  grade.  Suddenly  from  the  depths  of  the 
interior  a  frightful  tumult  arose.  It  was  Diana  who  first 
understood. 

"It  is  Odin.  He  has  found  something.  He  has  his 
prey  fast.  Shall  I  run  ?  He  might  obey  my  voice.  He 
may  be  tearing  his  victim  to  pieces  !  " 

Lucien  took  her  hand,  the  soldiers  closed  in  about  them. 
There  was  a  great  rush  of  feet,  and  suddenly  the  explorers 
found  themselves  at  the  tunnel's  end,  and  in  an  immense 
vaulted  cavern  that  in  places  was  pitchy  dark,  whilst 
high  up  amid  black  shadows  gleams  of  light  stole  uncer- 
tainly in  through  what  were  evidently  fissures  in  the 
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rocks — whether  natural  or  artificially  made  could  not  be 
determined. 

Deep  within,  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  shadows, 
horrible  sounds  were  to  be  heard,  snarling,  worrying 
sounds,  mingled  with  chokings  and  strangled  cries.  And 
just  as  the  exploring  party  reached  the  great  cavern, 
which  began  to  glow  with  the  lights  they  carried,  Odin 
appeared  dragging  with  him  some  large,  long  object,  and 
Lucien  exclaimed  : 

"  Good  heavens — he  has  got  a  man  in  his  jaws  !  " 

He  had — a  big,  heavily  made  man — had  him  by  the 
throat.  Diana  leaped  forward,  and  by  force  of  her  words 
and  pressure  of  her  strong  hands,  caused  the  great  beast 
to  loose  his  hold.  But  he  still  stood  over  the  man,  who 
lay  on  his  back  apparently  past  all  sense  of  his  surround- 
ings. And  the  Captain  of  the  Town  Guard,  stepping  up 
and  holding  a  light  near  to  his  face,  remarked  : 

"  Ah,  now  we  have  Hans  Hempel — the  escaped  interned 
one  !  Parbleu  !  It  is  as  we  said.  He  and  his  like  have 
been  in  hiding  in  our  midst  !  Well,  I  take  it  one  of  them 
was  in  that  devil's  craft  we  have  sent  to  the  bottom 
to-day  !  How  many  are  there  in  hiding  here  still  ?  Six 
of  you  search  the  cave  and  find  out.  Dr.  Rodin — is  this 
man  done  for  by  the  dog's  fangs  ?  " 

The  doctor  knelt  down  to  make  his  examination.  The 
search  party  scattered  to  their  task.  Slowly  Lucien  and 
Lenore  with  the  Nurse  drew  near,  the  latter  stepping 
forward  to  give  skilled  assistance  to  Dr.  Rodin.  The 
dog  stood  with  lashing  tail  and  sullen,  growling  malevo- 
lence, watching  the  prey  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
strangle-hold,  as  though  he  only  waited  permission  to 
bury  his  fangs  afresh  in  his  foe. 

A  shout  from  farther  within  the  cave  told  of  some 
discovery,  and  two  men  appeared  dragging  by  the  arms 
a  wild-looking  creature,  not  German  this  time  but  French, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  prostrate  man  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cave,  uttered  a  shrill  scream  like  that  of  a  wild 
beast  at  bay,  and  wrenching  himself  from  his  captors 
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with  an  incredible  agility,  he  sprang  at  Hempel,  and  with 
his  heavy  seaman's  boots  dealt  him  two  savage  kicks, 
aimed  one  at  his  head,  the  other  at  his  ribs,  before  anyone 
could  interpose. 

From  his  lips  there  issued  a  flood  of  furious  invective 
and  abuse,  couched  in  the  vernacular  of  the  island,  now 
almost  obsolete  save  in  the  remote  regions  behind.  He 
was  so  wildly  excited,  so  full  of  blind  animal  fury,  that  it 
was  long  before  they  could  learn  from  him  that  which 
they  longed  to  know.  But  later  on,  when  out  of  sight 
of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  under  the  watchful,  tactful  care 
of  Dr.  Rodin,  he  began  to  answer  questions  with  a  certain 
lucidity,  which  increased  with  the  sympathy  he  felt  in 
the  circle  about  him. 

Bit  by  bit,  with  many  lapses  which  had  afterwards 
to  be  filled  up,  yet  with  a  certain  graphic  eloquence  of  a 
very  rude  kind,  the  man — Raoul  Taquet,  long  supposed 
to  have  perished  at  sea — ^told  his  strange  tale. 

He  had  been  brought  up  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
caves  beneath  the  Maison  Monastere.  For  generations 
unknown  the  secret  had  been  with  his  fathers  and  their 
kinsfolk  the  Gonchon  family  now  extinct.  Strange  tales 
were  told  of  what  had  been  done  here,  even  before  the 
days  of  which  he  had  heard.  There  was  a  place  he 
showed  them  where  a  kind  of  altar  stood  and  beneath 
it  an  inverted  cross.  It  was  said  that  black  mass  had 
been  said  here  long,  long  ago  by  the  wicked  monks,  who 
had  crept  in  amongst  the  holy  men  seeking  to  corrupt 
them.  They  had  been  cast  out,  so  the  legend  said,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  caves  beneath,  and  had  made 
the  stairway  by  which  they  could  appear  in  their  former 
haunts  and  perpetrate  strange  crimes  there.  Then  when 
the  monastery  had  been  burnt  and  the  house  built,  others 
had  learned  the  secret  of  the  caves  and  had  done  strange 
things  there.  Counterfeit  coining,  secreting  of  contra- 
band, hiding  of  outlaws  from  the  African  or  French 
coasts — who  knew  what  besides  ?  And  even  the  fear 
that  if  the  house  had  inmates  their  secrets  might  come 
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to  light.     So  always  steps  were  taken  to  scare  away  such 
as  tried  to  live  there. 

Was  there  then  a  way  up  into  the  house  ?  But  yes. 
And  he  would  show  it  to  the  messieurs.  Oh,  he  would 
tell  them  all — show  them  all !  And  again  a  flood  of 
invective  flowed  from  his  lips,  he  shook  his  fists  wildly 
in  the  air,  and  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

Then  came  his  own  tale.  It  was  German  guile  and 
gold  that  had  first  lured  the  secret  from  him.  Then  he 
had  been  kept  a  practical  prisoner,  even  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  ;  for  Germans  were  working  here  below. 
It  was  becoming  a  storehouse,  an  arsenal  almost.  Yes, 
and  there  were  men  who  came  and  went  mysteriously. 
Oh,  he  knew  now — from  the  submarines.  And  down  here 
they  kept  the  stores  of  what  they  needed.  And  the 
little  ones  could  dive  in  and  fetch  them  what  they  needed 
and  keep  them  supplied.  And  men  came  and  worked 
in  the  arsenal  that  he  would  show  them.  But  they  were 
afraid  of  discovery  from  above. 

A  wild  strange  tale  of  German  guile  and  craft  and 
cruelty  !  Treachery  to  those  amongst  whom  they  had 
dwelt  as  friends — deep  planned  schemes  of  vengeance  to 
wreak  upon  the  island  which  had  sheltered  them  so  long  ! 

Yes,  that  submarine  had  been  chiefly  manned  by  the 
escaped  interned  prisoners,  who  had  directed  the  fire, 
hoping  to  destroy  the  town  and  the  Maison  Monastere. 
But  they  had  perished  themselves,  as  they  well  merited ; 
and  of  those  left  behind,  all  save  himself  and  Odin's  victim 
hadmettheir  death  when  the  huge  crashes  flung  aside  the 
protecting  wall  and  exploded  the  ammunition  in  the  cave. 
They  would  find  six  corpses  in  that  debris,  if  they  looked 
long  enough.  And  Taquet  danced  for  joy  as  he  pointed 
to  the  human  fragments  which  were  discernible  amongst 
the  rocky  masses  hurled  this  way  and  that. 

He  led  them  to  the  foot  of  a  narrow  spiral  stair.  He 
took  them  to  its  top.  He  showed  a  piece  of  extremely 
clever  mechanism.  A  great  iron  plate  fell  before  a  light 
touch  upon  a  spring.     When  it  hung  by  its  hinges,  there 
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was  revealed  a  great  paving-stone.  Another  touch 
caused  this  to  revolve,  and  suddenly  light  poured  down. 
An  oblong  aperture  was  thus  revealed,  divided  into  two 
equal  halves.  Leon  forced  his  way  through  one  of  these, 
and  Dr.  Rodin  through  the  other.  Leon  found  himself 
in  the  cloister  on  one  side  of  the  stout  oaken  door ;  the 
doctor  on  its  other  side  in  the  hall  of  the  statues.  Later 
examination  showed  that  when  the  pedestal  of  a  group 
of  marble  had  stood  against  the  door,  this  pedestal  had 
been  hollowed  out,  and  a  door  of  exit  carefully  contrived. 
Monk  or  nun  could  find  a  way  into  house  or  cloister  at 
will,  and  disappear  in  the  shadows  with  equal  ease ; 
for  the  mechanism  of  the  stone  and  the  great  iron  plate 
was  so  simple  and  noiseless  in  its  working  that  it  had 
never  been  discovered  even  with  closest  scrutiny. 

"  Ah  !  "  spoke  Dr.  Rodin,  as  they  all  stood  at  last  in 
the  great  hall,  with  the  door  open  between  it  and  the 
cloister.  "  Things  are  clearing  slowly.  Down  below  the 
devil's  workshop,  and  this  stairway  a  funnel  for  sound. 
The  dog  heard — ^then  the  man.  And  it  was  guessed 
below.  Hence  the  death  of  Jean  Pitou  !  But  I  think 
that  Odin  has  avenged  him  of  his  adversary  !  And  the 
secret  of  the  Maison  Monastere  is  being  revealed." 

Lenore  said  : 

"  Give  me  into  my  care  that  poor  man  Taquet.  Nurse 
Frome  shall  coax  him  back  to  human  life  again." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE     ENGLISH     SAINT 

THE  mystery  was  solved  indeed  !  It  was  a  nine-day 
wonder  for  the  island  of  St.  Cecilia.  The  whole 
place  flocked  to  inspect  the  great  caverns  which  the 
bombardment  had  unmasked. 

Suspicion  had  always  been  rife, about  their  existence  ; 
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but  lack  of  enterprise  and  superstitious  fears  had 
hindered  that  systematic  and  determined  search  which 
might  have  been  crowned  with  success.  And  now,  hoist 
by  their  own  petard,  the  Germans  who  had  succeeded 
where  others  failed,  and  had  secreted  stores  including 
much  ammunition  within  those  shadowy  hiding-places, 
lay  mangled  corpses  within,  done  to  death  by  the  explosion 
of  their  own  stores. 

Taquet  told  the  tale  when,  under  Nurse  Frome's  care, 
he  began  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of  partial  idiotcy 
which  his  harsh  captivity  and  chronic  terrors  had  induced. 
He  described  the  bursting,  through  one  of  the  fissures, 
of  a  shell  which  had  fallen  straight  amongst  the  explosives 
stored  in  readiness  for  use  by  submarines,  and  what  the 
result  had  been.  He  and  Hempel  alone  had  escaped — 
only  later  to  be  discovered  by  the  huge  dog,  who  had 
leaped  upon  Hempel,  as  upon  a  foe  long  sought,  and 
had  wellnigh  done  him  to  death.  Indeed,  he  lay  in  a 
hopeless  state,  saved  only  from  judicial  death  through 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  by  the  hound's  fangs. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  authorities,  with  the  assent  of 
Lady  Heristal,  that  all  openings  to  these  caves  should 
be  effectually  stopped  up.  Taquet  knew  them  all — each 
of-  them  so  extraordinarily  cleverly  masked  that  dis- 
covery, often  as  they  had  been  sought  for,  had  been 
eluded.  It  was  he  who  had — long  since,  and  before  war 
was  even  dreamed  of  here — been  bribed  and  beguiled  to 
betray  the  secret  to  the  Germans.  How  bitterly  he  had 
since  repented,  his  wrecked  frame  testified.  He  had  been 
made  a  slave  and  a  prisoner.  And  now,  a  battered,  only 
half-sane  human  creature,  he  had  been  brought  up  into 
the  light  of  day,  and  was  learning  not  to  shrink  and 
cower  before  the  approach  of  human  beings. 

It  was  with  intense  interest  that  the  ramifications  of 
age-old  plots  were  partially  unravelled.  Careful  search 
brought  strange  things  to  light  which  must  have  long 
been  hidden.  The  legends  of  which  old  Taquet  babbled 
received  fullest  confirmation. 
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Plainly  in  the  far-back  past  black  arts  had  been  prac- 
tised here.  There  had  been  monks  who,  breaking  away 
from  the  Catholic  rule  and  tradition,  had  dived  into 
hidden  and  unholy  mysteries,  and  instituted  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  unclean  and  unholy  rites.  There  was  that 
altar  consecrated  to  forbidden  practices.  There  was  that 
inverted  cross  upon  which  its  devotees  had  been  bidden 
to  trample.  The  altar  was  taken  away,  broken  into 
fragments  and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  brazen  cross  let 
into  the  flags  was  reverently  removed.  It  was  carried 
into  the  little  chapel,  solemnly  sprinkled  with  the  asper- 
sion water,  blessed,  and  set  into  the  cloister  wall,  near 
to  the  door  by  which  the  Sisters  entered,  who  signed 
themselves  reverently  each  time  they  passed  it.  The 
cleverly  constructed  stairway  leading  down  into  the  caves 
was  demolished  and  the  aperture  securely  walled  up ; 
and  the  good  Father  Augustin  performed  sundry  offices 
of  exorcism  in  cloister  and  house,  trusting  that  for  the 
future  every  evil  influence  and  shadowing  power  might 
be  driven  quite  away. 

Many  persons,  including  the  Marquise  and  her  sons, 
attended  these  ceremonies,  and  of  course  Lenore  and 
the  nuns,  whose  faces  betokened  a  deep  joy  and  con- 
tentment in  thus  beholding  the  triumph  of  right  over 
wrong,  holy  over  impure  influences,  and  the  setting  free 
(from  all  that  worked  malignantly)  of  their  dearly  loved 
home. 

Later  the  Marquise  spoke  softly  with  Lenore. 

"  My  child,  there  is  much  which  is  beautiful  in  all 
this — and  wonderful  is  the  faith  of  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  these  ceremonies.  To  me  they  are  of  an  intense 
interest  ;  yet  I  view  them  as  an  outsider.  I  speak  not 
in  irreverence — ^the  good  God  forbid  ! — yet  to  me  it 
savours  somewhat  of  the  play  of  pious  children.  If  God, 
our  Father,  look  down  upon  us  and  is  always  near  to 
us,  what  need  of  all  these  ceremonies  ?  Is  not  His 
Presence  sufficient  ?  " 

Lenore  pondered  awhile  in  silence,  then  spoke  a  little 
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timidly,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  upon  such  subjects  to  the 
stately  Marquise. 

"  Dear  Madame,"  she  said,  "  I  think  that  I  enter  into 
your  meaning.  Your  soul  is  so  strong,  that  these  things 
which  are  aids  to  others  seem  something  futile  to  you ; 
yet  to  those  who  are  trained  to  love  such  ordinances 
they  are  full  of  help  and  power.  When  God  was  dealing 
with  men  in  early  times  He  gave  them  many  ceremonies 
to  observe ;  and  the  Christian  Church  sees  in  these 
types  of  what  she  holds  by  symbol.  In  our  English 
Church  there  is  liberty  for  each  soul  to  walk  in  the  manner 
which  most  helps  and  best  suits  that  spirit  which  God 
has  given.  Many  ordinances  are  there  ;  but  each  may 
choose  how  far  these  shall  be  used.  That  to  me  is  beauti- 
ful. There  is  no  compulsion,  yet  always  there  are  helps 
for  those  who  ask  and  wish  them.  I  love  the  care  that 
the  Roman  Church  exercises  over  her  children,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  there  is  something  higher  still.  Her  worship 
is  dear  to  me  ;  but  not  all  her  rules  and  ways.  ..." 

"  There,  my  child,  I  am  with  thee.  I  could  not  bear 
the  yoke  imposed.  I  broke  entirely  away.  All  faith  left 
me.  Nor  did  I  desire  it  otherwise  until  this  war  came. 
Then  I  began  to  long  after  that  which  once  I  had  despised  ; 
and  a  measure  of  comfort  is  mine  in  going  where  others 
go,  joining  with  them  in  part,  winning  my  toilsome  way 
back  to  the  footstool  of  Omnipotent  power.  Yet  there 
are  bounds  which  I  cannot  pass ;  and  I  have  no  home 
in  the  House  of  God.  I  cannot  conform  to  all  that  is 
desired  of  me ;  and  thus  I  remain  an  outsider  and  alien 
stiU." 

Lenore  understood.  It  was  in  measure  her  own  position 
here  at  St.  Cecilia.  But  her  faith  and  love  and  sweet 
devotional  spirit  seemed  to  pass  by  all  these  obstacles 
and  feel  them  not.  If  she  might  not  herself  partake  of 
certain  holy  rites  she  longed  after,  to  be  with  those  who 
so  partook,  joining  with  them  in  heart  and  spirit,  her 
own  uplifted  into  heavenly  regions,  seemed  to  suffice. 
In  the  oneness  of  the  Body,  in  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
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she  found  joy  and  peace  and  a  satisfaction  which  stilled 
the  hunger  of  her  soul. 

But  then  she  did  not  belong  to  St.  Cecilia  as  the  Mar- 
quise did.  Her  position  was  far  easier.  She  looked  into 
the  strong,  sad  face  of  her  friend,  and  wondered  how  it 
would  be  with  her  in  the  future.  God  had  called  her, 
of  that  she  had  no  doubt.  Then  surely  He  would  direct 
her  path. 

The  answer  was  nearer  at  hand  than  she  could  have 
supposed. 

Within  a  month  of  the  bombardment  of  the  island,  a 
vessel  made  its  way  into  St.  Cecilia's  harbour ;  and  all 
knew  that  it  would  take  Leon  away.  He  was  fit  for 
staff  work  now,  and  practically  fit  for  active  service, 
though  the  former  strength  had  not  been  entirely  restored 
to  the  injured  arm.  Still  it  was  healed  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  all  knew  that  his  duty  now  lay  in  another 
place. 

The  vessel  brought  some  disabled  French  soldiers, 
ordered  to  a  good  climate  ;  and  with  them  came  a  white- 
headed  English  priest,  under  whose  charge  they  were 
partially  placed.  He  also  had  been  bidden  to  seek 
recuperation  in  a  softer  clime  for  the  ensuing  winter 
months,  and  had  very  willingly  taken  a  certain  charge 
over  these  soldiers,  to  some  of  whom  he  had  ministered 
through  the  campaign. 

The  little  town  was  not  now  unprepared  for  such  visitors. 
The  Marquise  and  others  had  equipped  a  small,  pleasantly 
situated  villa  on  the  plage  as  a  place  where  any  sick  or 
wounded  men  could  be  received  and  tended.  It  lay  in 
its  little  scented  garden,  with  the  lap  of  the  sea  coming 
up  from  the  stretch  of  golden  sands.  Leon  had  been 
very  interested  in  watching  its  equipment,  and  had  had 
many  suggestions  to  make.  He  had  supplied  some 
portion  of  the  needful  funds,  and  to  Diana  he  had  said  : 

"  Make  it  your  charge.  Let  me  think  of  you  here. 
If  any  wounded  or  suffering  poilus  come,  take  care  of 
them — and  think  that   you  are  caring  for   me.    That 
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will  be  the  truth,  well  understood.     It  will  help  us  both." 

And  it  helped  Diana  through  his  last  days,  whilst  the 
vessel  lay  in  port,  and  all  knew  that  he  must  go. 

It  was  from  the  men  that  they  heard  of  that  white- 
headed  priest  with  the  saintly  face  who  had  accompanied 
them.  Some  of  these  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  and 
it  was  to  such  as  these  that  Father  Saint  Barbe,  who  had 
known  France  from  childhood  through  his  French  mother, 
had  proffered  his  ministrations  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

"  He  goes  here  and  he  goes  there.  He  is  a  saint  upon 
earth.  None  but  love  his  ministrations.  Saint  Barbe 
is  his  name.  We  call  him  Father  Saint — le  saint  pere. 
Some  are  shocked  till  they  come  to  understand.  Then 
they  know  why." 

Lucien  met  the  Anglican  priest  almost  as  soon  as  the 
landing  was  accomplished.  With  the  courtesy  inborn  in 
him,  together  with  his  instincts  of  hospitality,  he  had 
invited  the  guest  to  his  own  house  for  breakfast.  The 
Marquise  had  received  him  graciously.  Leon  and  he  liad 
talked  in  a  fashion  which  was  engrossing  to  hear ;  and 
when  these  two  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  house 
on  the  plage,  Lucien  beguiled  his  guest  into  the  music- 
room,  and  settling  him  in  that  restful  chair  his  mother 
often  used,  he  discoursed  sweet  music  to  him  for  above 
two  hours  with  scarcely  a  pause. 

Father  Saint  Barbe 's  face  expressed  his  quiet  delight  ; 
his  few  words  showed  a  keenness  of  appreciation  which 
formed  a  link  at  once  between  the  two  men.  The  old 
priest  was  very  tired.  His  forces  had  been  almost 
exhausted  before  he  would  consent  to  leave  his  arduous 
task  amongst  the  fighting  forces.  Twice  he  had  been 
slightly  wounded.  He  had  not  entirely  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  blood  and  lung  injury  he  had  suffered.  His 
beautiful  old  face  was  like  ancient  vellum,  or  alabaster 
with  the  light  shining  through.  Such  light  was  very  vivid 
and  beautiful  as  he  listened  to  Lucien's  music,  and  spoke 
with  him  a  little  of  his  great  talent. 
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The  day  came  when  Leon  left  them.  And  it  was  in  the 
music-room  that  he  parted  from  his  mother  and  brother. 
And  into  that  parting  there  entered  an  element  at  once 
strange  and  sweet. 

Father  Saint  Barbe  had  come  up  to  the  house  upon  an 
errand  to  the  Marquise.  And  in  his  gentle  simplicity  he 
advanced  into  the  house,  whose  doors  stood  wide  open, 
and  turned  into  the  music-room,  as  though  directed  by 
some  impulse  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

In  the  doorway  he  paused,  and  stood  very  silently 
with  head  just  bent  ;  for  Leon  was  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  the  tears  were  raining  down  her  face,  though  no  sob 
passed  her  lips.  Lucien  stood  beside  them,  speaking  a 
few  tender  words  to  both. 

The  old  priest  did  not  withdraw ;  but  he  stood  in  the 
shadows  and  his  hands  were  clasped.  Then  he  opened 
his  lips  and  spoke ;  and  upon  hearing  his  voice,  Leon 
moved  so  that  he  knelt  immediately  before  him,  whilst 
the  Marquise  and  Lucien  both  knelt  where  they  stood. 
Father  Saint  Barbe  spoke  with  eyes  uplifted,  and  in 
speaking  his  words  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  young 
soldier's  bent  head. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers.  Who  art  in  every  place 
beholding  everything,  favourably  regard  Thy  humble 
servant  before  Thee,  who  implores  Thy  blessing  upon 
this  Thy  soldier  servant  ready  to  go  forth  into  the  perils 
of  war.  Answer  these  our  prayers  we  beseech  Thee 
according  to  our  confidence  and  hope  in  Thee.  May  the 
angel  of  Thy  presence  be  with  him.  Guide  and  protect 
him  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  perplexity.  Deliver  him 
from  the  arrow  which  destroyeth  by  day  and  the  pestil- 
ence which  walketh  in  darkness.  Comfort  him  and  those 
whom  he  loves.  Soothe  them  in  their  hours  of  anxious 
watching,  give  unto  them  such  patient  confidence  and 
joyful  hope  that  they  may  commit  unto  Thee  all  their 
ways.  Finally  in  Thy  great  mercy  bring  back  this  Thy 
servant  and  soldier  to  his  own  land  in  health  and  peace. 
Bring  him  back  to  the  arms  of  the  mother  who  gives 
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him  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Restore  him  to  his 
home  in  strength  and  joy  to  glorify  and  declare  Thy 
goodness,  and  to  give  thanks  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  Hear 
and  accept  us  in  the  name  and  for  the  merits  of  Thy 
Son  our  Savioiir,  Jesus  Christ,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee,  Father  Almighty,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  One  God,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

Then  they  all  rose,  and  Leon  held  out  both  hands  to 
be  grasped  by  those  of  the  priest.  ,  ^ 

"  Thank  you.  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  forget. 
I  go  forth  in  the  strength  that  is  from  above." 

"  God  go  with  thee,  my  son,  and  His  blessing  and 
protection  be  upon  thee," 

The  brothers  went  out  together.  The  Marquise  moved 
slowly  forward  and  held  out  her  hand.  Tears  still  dropped 
from  her  eyes,  but  her  face  was  irradiated,  her  voice 
was  under  control. 

"  I  thank  you.  Father.  I  think  that  you  were  sent  here 
of  God,  to  tell  me  that  He  will  give  me  back  my  son." 

"  Madame,  I  myself  believe  that  this  so  noble  son  of 
yours  will  return  here  at  length  in  peace.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  so  revealed  to  my  spirit.  But  whether  the 
peace  be  here  or  in  some  better  land,  it  will  be  well  with 
him,     I  trust  and  believe  with  you  also,  dear  Madame." 

They  looked  one  another  in  the  eyes  for  awhile.  Then 
she  made  a  motion  with"' her  beautiful  hand  upon  which 
many  rare  gems  sparkled. 

"  Sit,"  she  said,  "for  I  have  many  things  of  which  I 
would  gladly  speak,  if  you  have  time  to  hear  me." 

"  I  have  always  time  to  hear  what  any  wish  to  say  to 
me,"  he  answered,  and  the  colloquy  lasted  long. 

Father  Saint  Barbe  became  quickly  known  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Cecilia,  He  was  a  very  welcome  guest  at 
the  Maison  Monastere.  Father  Augustin  and  he  spent 
many  hours  in  converse,  and  the  Reverend  Mother  and 
gentle  Sisters  came  to  love  him,  albeit  a  little  perturbed 
and  distressed  that  he  was  not  in  all  ways  just  as  they 
were. 
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But  to  Lenore  his  coming  brought  great  comfort. 

Her  heart  was  heavy  from  lack  of  news  concerning 
Marcus;  and  to  Father  Saint  Barbe  she  was  able  to 
open  her  heart  as  to  others  she  had  been  unable  to  do. 
He  talked  with  her  and  prayed  with  her,  and  listened 
to  all  she  told  him  with  the  sympathy  of  an  understand- 
ing which  she  did  not  always  feel  with  others.  The 
Marquise  was  tender ;  but  Lenore  too  often  felt  that  she 
was  thinking  of  her  son  Lucien,  and  asking  whether  it 
might  not  be  happier  for  Lenore  if  that  dream-like 
kinsman-husband  came  to  her  no  more.  Not  for  the 
world  would  such  a  suggestion  have  passed  her  lips,  yet 
Lenore's  sensitive  spirit  told  her  of  the  unspoken  thought. 

Yet  in  these  days  she  and  the  Marquise  were  drawn 
very  close  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  new  and  sweet  accord. 
There  was  in  the  Dream  House  a  disused  chapel,  which 
was  now  being  made  ready  for  use.  The  Huguenot 
soldiers  were  invited  to  attend,  and  Father  Saint  Barbe, 
offered  the  service  according  to  the  Anglican  form, 
though,  of  course,  in  the  French  tongue.  And  at  the 
back  of  the  little  chapel  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Quebriac 
sat  in  silence,  watchful  of  all,  missing  no  word  of  liturgical 
form  or  the  discourse  which  followed,  so  simple  and  so 
sincere. 

Then  later  on  there  came  an  early  morning  hour,  when 
a  few  soldiers,  Lenore,  her  nurse,  Diana  and  the  Marquise 
assembled  upon  a  Sunday  morning  for  a  sacred  Feast, 
such  as  one  amongst  them  had  never  attended  yet  in 
that  form,  and  others  not  for  very  long. 

The  little  altar  was  clothed  in  its  fair  white  cloth. 
Pure  white  flowers  were  there  flanking  the  beautiful 
golden  cross.  All  was  very  simple,  very  sweet,  very 
pure.  The  Father's  beautiful  voice  gave  point  and 
meaning  to  every  illuminating  phrase.  Lenore's  face, 
raised  in  ecstasy  of  thanksgiving,  wore  a  heavenly  beauty. 

Lucien  had  softly  stolen  within  the  doors,  uncertain 
what  would  be  his  course.  But  at  sight  of  this  lovely 
face,  and  of  his  mother's  bent  head,  he  moved  a  little 
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nearer,  and  later  on  knelt  between  the  two  women  he 
best  loved,  as  the  words  were  spoken  which  made  him 
also  a  partaker  of  the  bread  of  everlasting  life  and  the 
cup  of  eternal  salvation. 

Calm  before  storm.     Halcyon  days  ushering  in  tempest. 

Often  Lenore  thought  that  this  hour  of  blessed  happi- 
ness had  been  hers  to  fortify  and  strengthen  her  for  that 
which  was  about  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XXni 

DAYS  SWEET — AND   DAYS  SAD 

THE  gentle  winter  of  the  south  stole  softly  upon  St. 
Cecilia's  Isle. 

In  Lenore's  heart  great  peace  reigned,  which  seemed 
like  the  peace  of  her  own  surroundings.  Dear  as  her 
home  had  always  been  to  her,  little  as  she  had  feared 
the  sinister  rumours  overshadowing  it,  deep  as  had  been 
her  conviction  that  the  ultimate  triumph  must  always 
be  with  the  powers  of  righteousness  and  good,  the  place 
was  yet  more  endeared  to  her  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
cloud  of  mystery  which  had  enshrouded  it  for  so  long. 

The  machinations  of  wicked  men  had  disturbed  her 
serenity  but  little,  and  always  she  had  attributed  to 
mundane  causes  the  tragedies  of  which  from  time  to 
time  the  Maison  Monastere  had  been  the  theatre.  But 
the  death  of  Jean  Pitou  had  been  a  shock,  and  now  to 
feel  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  subterranean  plot 
had  been  exposed  and  destroyed  brought  with  it  a  sense 
of  restful  security  that  was  very  grateful. 

So  she  lived  in  a  blessed  peacefulness  which  was  infinitely 
sweet ;  and  its  sweetness  was  intensified  by  her  growing 
love  for  and  intimacy  with  the  Marquise.  That  little 
chapel  in  the  Dream  House  was  regularly  used  now. 
Father  Saint  Barbe  had  gathered  about  him,  greatly 
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through  the  saintly  magnetism  of  his  own  personahty,  a 
number  of  inquirers,  persons  who,  careless  in  the  past  and 
not  attached  to  any  form  of  worship,  had  been  awakened  by 
the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  had  begun  to  long  after  spiritual 
guiding  and  help,  and  yet  were  averse  from  submitting 
themselves  to  the  somewhat  stem  rule  of  the  bishop  and 
priests  of  the  little  town.  These  were  of  a  different 
stamp  from  the  gentle  old  Father  Augustin,  who  was  not 
greatly  in  favour  with  them,  and  who  held  no  benefice 
beyond  that  which  Marcus  Heristal  had  arranged  for  in 
connection  with  the  little  chapel  upon  his  wife's  estate. 

These  persons,  then,  mostly  of  the  humbler  sort,  began 
to  steal  into  the  chapel — as  they  were  told  they  might — 
in  the  wake  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers.  The  Marquise 
would  afterwards  often  go  amongst  them,  asking  them 
of  themselves  and  their  lives.  Her  stately  gentleness 
and  fine  discrimination  won  a  reverential  devotion  from 
those  she  thus  approached.  Father  Saint  Barbe  visited 
them,  speaking  their  tongue  as  easily  as  his  own.  Lenore 
and  her  nurse  tended  those  who  were  sick  in  their  humble 
homes,  and  entered  into  their  simple  joys  and  sorrows 
with  true  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

It  was  a  great  happiness  to  her  to  lose  sight  of  her 
own  anxieties  in  these  simple  ministrations.  Some  of 
the  mothers  had  sent  husbands  or  sons  to  France,  and 
knew  as  little  how  it  fared  with  them  as  she  knew  of 
Marcus,  whom  the  clouds  and  mists  of  war  seemed  to 
have  completely  swallowed  up. 

She  had  had  no  letter  since  the  one  in  which  he  seemed 
to  seek  to  prepare  her  for  his  final  departure — for  her 
own  widowhood.  She  knew  that  letter  by  heart.  Every 
day  she  read  it.  Every  day  she  kissed  the  strong  signature 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  every  day  she  prayed  for  his 
safe  keeping  and  return,  and  begged  that  her  own  heart 
might  remain  steadfast  and  full  of  courage,  and  that  he 
might  be  assured  that  she  remained  true  to  him. 

She  could  not  but  know  how  she  was  regarded  by  her 
dear  friends  in  their  house,  where  always  she  was  wel- 
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corned  as  a  daughter.  And  now  the  tie  between  herself 
and  the  Marquise  was  more  closely  drawn  than  ever ; 
for  in  the  place  there  were  some  who  regarded  her  some- 
what coldly,  since  it  was  whispered  that  she  had  abjured 
her  religion  and  become  a  heretic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  long  since  the  Marquise 
had  been  a  "  practising  Catholic  "  as  the  phrase  runs. 
She  was  known  to  have  withdrawn  from  religious  obser- 
vances, save  an  occasional  attendance  at  Mass.  And 
though  during  the  war  these  attendances  had  become 
more  frequent,  no  suggestion  or  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  the  ecclesiastics  had  persuaded  her  to  resume  any  of 
the  habits  and  duties  of  the  professing  members  of  their 
congregations. 

But  that  she  should  open  her  own  private  chapel  for 
service  on  "  heretical "  lines  was  a  different  matter 
altogether.  This  seemed  to  the  hierarchy  and  to  many 
of  the  laity  also  a  far  more  serious  lapse  than  mere 
abstention  and  practical  disbelief.  And  the  Marquise, 
although  her  position  and  her  liberalities  (which  she  did 
not  withdraw)  were  too  important  to  make  of  her  an 
object  of  persecution,  was  very  conscious  of  the  dark 
looks  bent  upon  her,  and  the  very  strong  criticisms 
levelled  at  herself  and  her  son. 

For  Lucien  more  or  less  followed  in  her  steps,  though 
he  still  was  seen  regularly  at  the  musical  services  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  its 
organist  and  with  any  of  the  priests  across  whom  he 
came.  But  now  he  was  seeking  to  organize  a  musical 
service  in  the  home  chapel.  It  possessed  a  small  organ 
of  sweet  tone,  and  some  of  the  men  had  good  voices  and 
greatly  enjoyed  using  them  in  this  way.  Lenore's  beauti- 
ful singing  gave  strength  and  stability  to  chant  and 
choral ;  and  little  by  little  the  chapel  attracted  an  increas- 
ing number  of  worshippers,  who  loved  the  simpler  form 
of  service,  the  audible  offering  of  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  came  greatly  to  appreciate  and  value  the  short  but 
beautiful  and  spiritual  addresses  of  the  English  Father, 
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who  spoke  to  them  from  his  heart  in  the  simplest  of 
words,  giving  them  always  some  beautiful  and  holy 
thought  to  carry  away  and  dwell  upon  from  week  to 
week. 

All  this  brought  great  peace  and  joy  into  Lenore's 
life.  She  loved  her  talks  with  Father  Saint  Barbe,  to 
whom  she  began  to  carry  her  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
Not  that  she  loved  less  the  Reverend  Mother,  the  gentle 
devoted  Sister,  or  the  old  priest  who  came  daily  to  perform 
his  office  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill.  She  went  thither 
with  the  same  regularity  as  before.  She  loved  its  dim 
shadows  and  the  gleam  of  the  red  light  which  always 
burnt  before  the  shrine.  The  Oneness  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  to  her  a  beautiful  and  compelling  fact  that 
nothing  could  break  or  change.  That  it  was  on  one 
side  a  Church  split  up  and  in  schism  was  all  too  clear. 
But  her  mind  was  able  to  rise  above  the  strife  and  struggles 
of  men,  into  that  sense  of  unity  with  the  Head  which 
must  in  the  fulness  of  time  bring  about  that  unity  of 
the  Body  which  shall  convince  the  world.  How  this 
mystery  is  to  be  accomplished  is  for  the  moment  hidden. 
Men  are  blindly  feeling  after  it ;  but  in  Christ  alone  and 
the  Power  of  His  Coming  and  Kingdom  can  it  at  last 
be  realized. 

With  Father  Saint  Barbe  she  spoke  much  of  these  things, 
and  he  helped  her  more  than  the  nuns  or  the  good  old 
priest ;  for  they  could  grasp  nothing  save  their  own  form 
of  Catholic  faith,  could  believe  in  nothing  wider  or  higher, 
and  were  just  a  little  grieved  for  her  that  she  could  find 
help  and  comfort  in  those  things  upon  which  they  looked 
with  wondering  and  slightly  alien  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  they  loved  her  and  she  loved  them.  They 
had  always  known  that  she  was  not  quite  of  their  fold, 
though  they  had  confidently  hoped  to  draw  her  within 
its  safe  shelter.  This  hope  was  somewhat  dashed  now  ; 
yet  they  prayed  on  in  hope  and  faith,  and  Lenore  thanked 
and  loved  them  for  it.  "  For  indeed  I  do  desire  above 
all  things  the  true  Catholic  faith,"  she  would  tell  them, 
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"  and  I  feel  as  though  I  were  finding  it  in  full  measure. 
I  love  you  all  as  much  as  ever — and  all  that  you  love 
and  prize.  We  all  hold  the  great,  beautiful,  wonderful 
truths.  We  all  speak  the  same  creeds.  Is  not  that 
enough  ?  " 

The  soft  days  of  the  fading  year  were  very  lovely.  If 
the  gorgeous  colours  on  land  and  sea  were  a  little  more 
dim,  yet  the  gentle  pensive  tints,  the  dreamy  distances, 
the  soft  fall  of  rustling  leaves  were  infinitely  soothing, 
and  the  ascetic  purity  of  the  overarching  skies  seemed 
to  lie  with  a  brooding  tenderness  over  all.  If  some  forms 
of  beauty  lay  dying  and  dead,  it  was  only  that  they 
slept  awhile,  to  awaken  afresh  with  the  breath  of  the 
spring. 

This  thought  came  to  her  charged  with  many  exquisite 
aspirations  and  meanings.  The  hope  of  Resurrection  life 
was  taking  new  form  in  her  heart  with  her  growing  intimacy 
with  Father  Saint  Barbe.  He  was  looking  from  day  to 
day  for  some  realisation  of  its  power  and  joy.  "  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  That  was  the 
promise — that  glorious  Coming  of  the  Lord,  which  might 
at  any  moment  bring  to  the  torn  and  agonizing  world 
some  marvellous  manifestation  of  redemption.  That 
was  a  thought  of  joy  and  hope  which  was  filling  her  with 
strange,  mysterious  happiness.  It  was  too  mystical  to 
be  spoken  of  with  those  who  were  not  looking  for  it, 
who  were  content  with  the  "  toil  of  service  "  which  is 
the  spirit  of  Thyatira ;  but  to  those  who  can  rise  to  an 
apprehension  of  what  is  far  beyond  comprehension,  how 
great  and  pure  a  joy  and  hope  ! 

So  the  peaceful  days  flowed  by,  preparing  Lenore,  as 
it  were,  for  that  which  was  coming  to  her  ;  though  the 
year  had  turned,  and  the  faint  stirrings  of  spring  were 
in  the  air,  before  those  letters  came  which  drew  a  dim 
cloud  of  pain  and  sadness  across  her  life. 

Of  the  brief  official  letter  from  the  War  Office  she 
could  make  little — gather  but  little  from  its  brief  stilted 
phrases. 
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Lord  Heristal  had  been  in  Mesopotamia  with  the 
forces  of  Sir  Stanley  Maude.  It  had  been  the  hottest 
season  known  in  those  parts,  and  the  General  had  suc- 
cumbed to  cholera  (as  it  was  then  said)  on  the  i8th  of 
September.  Lord  Heristal  had  been  dispatched  by  him 
a  short  time  previously  upon  some  mission,  the  nature 
of  which  was  naturally  not  disclosed.  He  had  a  small 
escort  with  him,  and  had  been  expected  back  within 
two  or  three  weeks.  But  so  far  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him.  It  had  been  rumoured  that  marauding  bands 
of  Turks  and  wild  desert  Arabs  had  been  scouring  the  dis- 
trict, some  of  them  in  formidable  numbers  and  well  armed. 
Reports  had  come  in  that  a  small  body  of  English  soldiers 
had  been  cut  off  and  slaughtered.  It  was  feared  that 
this  report  might  refer  to  Lord  Heristal's  party.  Nothing 
could  be  ascertained  as  to  his  movements,  except  that 
he  had  not  reached  his  destination.  It  was  therefore 
only  too  probable  that  he  had  perished. 

There  was  a  longer  and  a  fuller  letter  from  the  family 
solicitors.  It  embodied  the  information  accorded  by  the 
War  Office.  But  this  firm  added  that  they  should  not 
feel  justified  at  the  present  moment  in  regarding  Lord 
Heristal's  death  as  a  certainty.  There  was  no  direct 
evidence  forthcoming  ;  and  they  by  no  means  abandoned 
hope.  Lord  Heristal  was  an  experienced  traveller,  who 
had  passed  through  many  perils  in  the  past  in  strange 
and  hostile  lands.  It  was  idle  to  deny  that  the  fact 
of  the  world  being  at  war  greatly  increased  the  perils 
he  had  had  to  face  ;  nevertheless,  there  was  no  certainty 
as  to  his  death.  Lady  Heristal  could  not  return  to 
England  at  present  to  administer  the  estate  ;  and  the 
next  heir  would  have  to  be  found,  which  might  be  a 
matter  of  time  and  difficulty,  as  the  Heristal  family 
had  long  been  dwindling,  and  the  lawyers  knew  no 
collateral  of  the  name  to  succeed  to  the  title  or  estate. 
The  title  might  very  probably  lapse,  in  which  case 
Lady  Heristal  would  succeed  to  the  property  as  well  as 
the  personalty.      But  of  this  they  would  not  speak  more 
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particularly,  since  they  had  not  abandoned  hope,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  (the  estate  being  well  able  to  bear 
it)  some  steps  might  well  be  taken  to  try  and  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  missing  man.  They  awaited  a  cable 
from  Lady  Heristal  sanctioning  this. 

The  cable  was  instantly  sent;  and  silence  fell  again 
like  a  shroud. 

Lenore  took  her  letters  to  the  Marquise,  who  together 
with  her  son  read  them,  and  looked  with  tender  sympathy 
into  her  sad,  yet  steadfast  face. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  think  him  dead,"  she  said;  "  I 
am  glad  that  these  advisers  of  mine  do  not  tell  me  that 
I  should.  So  many  return  who  have  been  thought  gone 
for  always.  And  Marcus  is  so  strong,  so  brave,  so 
full  of  resourcefulness  !     I  cannot  think  of  him  as  .  .  ." 

She  bit  her  lip.  Her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears, 
and  the  Marquise  folded  her  to  her  heart,  where  she 
relieved  herself  by  a  burst  of  tears,  which  did  her 
good. 

They  were  all  very  tender  to  her  ;  for  it  was  hard 
to  be  so  isolated  from  news.  Ruthless  submarine  activity 
was  isolating  islands  more  and  more  ;  and  cable  messages 
could  only  pass  upon  matters  of  first  importance.  Private 
cables  were  hard  to  send. 

But  even  though  she  might  believe  her  husband  ahve, 
the  thought  of  what  might  be  happening  to  him  was  a 
very  terrible  one.  Perhaps  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Turkish 
hands.  At  that  supposition  she  quivered  through  all 
her  being,  and  could  almost  choose  death  rather  than 
such  a  possible  fate.  And  yet — ah  ! — she  could  not 
bear  for  him  to  die  so  far  away  from  home  and  from 
herself.  And  perhaps  he  would  be  wondering  whether 
she  would  mourn  him  as  a  wife  should  mourn  her  hus- 
band ;  asking  himself  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for 
her  to  be  free  to  love  again  ! 

Lenore  suddenly  found  how  terrible  that  thought  was 
to  her  !  On  her  knees  she  prayed  that  it  might  not 
come  to  Marcus.    With  clasped  hand  and  face  raised  to 
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the  red  light  which  spoke  of  everlasting  love  she  strove  to 
plead  against  that  sad  suggestion. 

"  Dear  Son  of  God — Son  of  a  holy  human  mother — 
who  reads  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  with  whom 
lies  all  power  of  consolation — let  not  my  husband  think 
that  of  me  !  That  I,  his  wife,  who  loves  him,  reveres  him, 
longs  for  him  back,  should  by  any  thought  or  act  or  word 
belittle  that  sacred  bond  which  unites  us  !  Let  his  trust 
in  me  be  even  as  mine  in  him  !  His  goodness  is  so 
great.  What  has  he  not  done  for  me  !  And  yet  it  is 
not  for  these  things  that  I  love  him  !  It  is  because 
he  is  so  noble,  so  true — my  husband,  to  whom  I  have 
been  joined  before  God's  altar,  and  whom  I  must  love 
as  I  vowed  to  do — as  I  have  done  ever  since.  Dear 
loving  Father,  the  blessed  angels  who  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  are  ever  round  Thy  throne  in  Heaven. 
I  pray  that  some  angel  messenger  may  fly  from  Thee  to 
him.  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  some  message  of  love 
and  comfort  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  wherever  he 
is.  Keep  him  safe  from  suffering  of  body  or  of  mind. 
Let  him  feel  my  love  around  him,  as  I  have  felt  his 
around  me  through  all  these  long  months  and  years  of 
waiting.  And  bring  him  back  to  me  in  Thy  good  time. 
I  pray  it,  I  pray  it  for  Jesus'  sake." 

And  Lenore  knew  that  the  gentle  nuns  and  the  saintly 
priest  joined  their  prayers  to  hers ;  for  they  loved  the 
English  milord  who  had  given  them  this  home  here  upon 
the  hill. 

Father  Saint  Barbe  was  another  comforter.  He  knew 
well  something  of  the  peril  in  which  Marcus  Heristal  must 
stand,  if  indeed  he  still  lived,  away  in  those  wild  lands 
so  full  of  warlike  bands,  men  fierce  and  cruel  and  leagued 
together  against  the  Allied  forces  sent  to  meet  them. 
Yet  he  had  known  too  many  strange  and  miraculous 
escapes  from  peril  not  to  see  great  cause  for  hope  ;  and 
before  his  altar  he  too  made  supplication  and  prayer, 
and  the  name  of  Marcus  Heristal  became  familiar  to 
those  who  worshipped  in  that  little  sanctuary,  where 
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Lenore's  sweet  dear  voice  was  lifted  so  often  and  where 
her  face  was  known  and  loved. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

MAISON  DE  LA  MISERICORDE 

NURSE  FROME  with  her  high  courage  and  optimistic 
temperament  was  perhaps  Lenore's  best  companion 
in  these  days.  A  sincerely  good  woman,  she  was  yet 
more  matter-of-fact  and  less  mystical  and  imaginative 
than  the  girl's  other  friends  and  confidants.  She  declared 
she  felt  it  "in  her  bones  "  that  the  master  was  yet 
alive.  And  as  for  his  wife  giving  him  up — ^the  thought 
was  ridiculous  !  He  would  cheat  the  Huns — or  the 
Turks — yet  !  They  would  see  that  before  long  !  A 
traveller  like  himself — of  course  he  would  escape  their 
clutches  !  He  might  not  get  back  to  his  lines  very 
quickly — perhaps  not  at  all.  But  he  would  turn  up  safe 
and  sound  at  the  Maison  Monastere  one  of  these  days, 
perhaps  without  warning. 

Nurse  Frome's  ideas  of  geography  were  a  little  vague. 
But  she  declared  that  as  like  as  not  he  would  disguise 
himself  and  get  through  the  desert  somehow,  and  so 
reach  Algiers  and  take  a  ship  across  to  St.  Cecilia.  And 
though  Lenore  could  scarcely  regard  this  as  practical 
politics,  it  cheered  her  to  hear  such  words  spoken,  a.nd 
often  she  would  lie  through  the  shadowy  night,  musing 
and  praying  and  picturing  her  husband  making  his  slow 
and  weary  way  across  wild  wastes,  till  he  should  arrive  at 
the  haven  where  he  would  be. 

Down  in  the  home  of  the  De  Quebriacs,  mother  and 
son  talked  often  and  softly  together. 

Lucien's  face  wore  a  rather  strained  expression  ;  but 
he  spoke  to  his  mother  with  quiet  composure  and 
resolution. 
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"  Do  not  think  that  I  desire  that  a  good  and  great 
man  should  perish.  Far  be  that  from  me  !  If  he 
could  make  her  happy  by  his  return  I  would  indeed 
rejoice.  For  I  think  my  love  is  strong  enough  to  joy  in 
that  which  makes  for  her  happiness.  It  is  only  sometimes 
that  I  wonder  if  she  knows  what  the  power  and  scope  of 
love  really  is.  .  .  ." 

"  She  did  not  when  she  came,  my  son.  But  I  think 
she  has  learned  it  now." 

"  Then  who  has  taught  her  ?  " 

Mother  and  son  exchanged  glances.  He  flushed 
suddenly,  and  then  grew  pale. 

"  Mother,  I  have  never  wronged  her — or  him — by  a 
thought." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  my  son."  And  again 
their  glances  crossed. 

"  Only,"  his  voice  was  scarcely  a  whisper.  "  If  loss 
and  desolation  should  fall  upon  her,  may  God  grant 
to  me  to  be  her  comforter." 

The  lovely  spring-tide  ran  its  course,  and  dreaming 
summer  brooded  over  the  land.  But  the  silence  con- 
terning  Marcus,  Lord  Heristal,  remained  unbroken,  and 
the  wistful  sadness  deepened  in  the  eyes  of  Lenore. 

Yet  she  spent  no  time  in  useless  repinings.  That 
would  be  no  tribute  to  her  husband's  memory  whether 
he  still  lived  or  whether  he  had  passed  over  into  that 
brighter  land  towards  which  her  own  feet  were  set. 
"  Gone  west  "  was  the  phrase  of  the  British  soldier  ; 
and  as  Lenore  was  wont  to  stand  upon  her  terrace  at 
sun-down,  gazing  into  the  mysteries  of  light  and  colour 
which  herald  the  dying  of  the  day,  as  she  seemed  to  see 
great  shining  gates  thrown  wide,  as  though  to  welcome 
home  those  who  upon  that  day  had  made  for  country 
and  cause  the  supreme  sacrifice,  tears  would  often  add 
a  more  sparkling  brilliance  to  the  radiance  upon  which  she 
gazed,  and  her  lips  would  sometimes  move  in  whispered 
speech. 
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"  My  Marcus — husband  mine — is  it  that  thou  art 
passing  thitherward  to-night  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps  that 
thou  hast  been  there,  in  that  hght,  a  great  while  now  ? 
Art  thou  waiting  there  for  me,  my  loved  one  ?  And  I 
am  so  young  still,  so  young  !  The  time  will  be  so  long  ! 
Only  in  the  great  white  light  of  Eternity  where  time 
is  not,  perhaps  no  weariness  can  try  the  spirit.  Years 
may  be  as  moments  there  in  the  sunny  fields  of  Paradise." 

It  was  to  Father  Saint  Barbe  she  unburdened  her  spirit, 
very  soon  after  that  first  announcement  which  told 
her  that  she  might  even  now  have  been  several  months  a 
widow. 

"  I  must  do  something  with  my  life,  Father.  And  my 
dear  kind  Nurse  Frome  will  stay  with  me  as  my  com- 
panion and  friend.  I  feel  that  my  life  will  be  spent 
here,  for  if  my  husband  returns  to  me,  here  it  is  that 
I  would  fain  meet  him.  If  otherwise,  I  think  that  I 
would  choose  for  my  life  to  be  spent  in  the  place  he 
made  beautiful  for  me,  and  placed  me  in.  But  it  is  a 
great  house — wider  and  larger  than  I  can  ever  fill.  I 
want  to  use  it  in  some  sort  as  a  memorial  to  his  dear 
memory,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  great  cause." 

"  I  understand  that  feeling,  my  child.  Have  you  any 
further  plan  of  that  which  you  would  wish  to  do  for  his 
memory  ?  " 

"  Father,  we  think  now  that  the  war  wanes.  This 
year,  Leon  wrote,  might  bring  it  to  its  close.  But 
how  many  wrecked  and  ruined  lives  will  it  leave  in  its 
trail  !  Those  poor  iclopes  !  I  think  of  them  by  day  and 
by  night.  Some  whose  homes  have  been  wrecked — who 
have  none  to  care  for  them — and  we  know  that  France 
cannot  provide  as  England  can  do  for  her  disabled 
soldiers.  Yet  they  gave  themselves  for  us  as  well  as  for 
France. 

"  Father,  let  me  show  you  those  great  rooms  I  have 
in  the  north  wing  of  my  house.  The  servants'  quarters 
are  there  also  ;  but  there  is  much  space  never  used  by 
me.     I  will  show  you.     I  have  talked  it  over  with  my 
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household  and  with  my  dear  nurse.  All  are  willing, 
All  are  even  eager.  I  have  spoken  to  M.  le  Maire. 
and  he  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  further  my 
scheme. 

"  I  would  bring  from  poor  stricken  France  twenty 
of  her  eclopes,  and  I  would  give  them  asylum  here.  I 
have  the  means.  I  have  the  will.  And  it  would  be  a 
task  which  I  feel  in  my  heart  would  approve  itself  to 
my  husband.  I  think  it  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
memory,  if  indeed  he  be  dead.  If  he  should  return,  I 
am  very  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  of  that  which  I  have 
done.  I  think  that  he  may  even  extend  its  scope  farther. 
For  he  is  truly  noble  and  of  a  great  heart." 

"  And  yours  is  a  noble  scheme,  my  child.  Do  I 
not  know,  who  have  worked  through  so  many  of  war's 
horrors  in  France,  how  desperate  must  of  necessity 
be  the  case  of  many  and  many  of  those  poor  patient 
SclopSs?  Indeed,  in  many  cases  of.  desperate  injury 
there  has  not  been  the  same  fight  for  their  lives  in  French 
as  in  English  hospitals.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
it  were  true  mercy  to  save  such  human  wrecks  for  that 
which  must  follow  for  them.  And  the  grand  patience  of 
the  men  themselves  !  '  What  would  you — it  cannot 
be  helped.  France  is  bled  to  death  by  her  ruthless  foe. 
We  must  do  what  we  can,  we  others.  But  for  many  it  is 
better  to  die.'  And  indeed,  though  our  hearts  shed 
tears  of  blood,  we  know  that  this  is  all  too  true." 

Tears  stood  in  Lenore's  eyes. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  I  have  been  hearing  and  learning 
— a  little  all  these  years.  And  that  is  why  I  long  to  do 
what  I  can." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  Maison  Monastere 
won  for  itself  a  new  and  sweeter  name  ;  for  as  the 
summer  days  drew  on  a  trickle  of  broken,  crippled 
heroes,  ghastly  objects  at  the  first,  found  the  way  to 
the  house  on  the  hill,  and  the  people  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Isle  began  to  call  it  La  Maison  de  la  Misericorde. 

There  was  a  little  garden  set  especially  aside  for  them 
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to  which  the  windows  of  their  lower  rooms  gave  access. 
It  was  a  place  of  flowers,  walled  round,  well  furnished, 
with  niches  that  made  seats  upon  which  they  could 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  gazing  about  them,  listening 
to  the  bird-songs,  inhaling  sweet  scents,  and  losing  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  crushed  and  battered  aspect, 
and  that  pitiful  expression  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude, 
with  which  they  all  arrived. 

Diana  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  Lenore's 
work,  and  Dr.  Rodin  placed  all  his  skill  at  the  disposal 
of  the  poor  broken  wrecks  of  humanity.  Nurse  Frome's 
cheerful  personality,  her  skill,  her  broken  French  which 
pleased  them  almost  more  than  anything,  made  of  her 
a  most  enlivening  influence.  She  devised  games  ;  she 
was  full  of  expedients.  She  would  provide  a  chair  which 
could  contain  two  one-legged  men  at  a  time,  provided 
one  had  lost  a  left  and  the  other  a  right  leg.  She  would 
set  them  all  laughing,  and  Diana's  bird-like  trill  was  always 
enough  to  cause  a  ripple  of  delight  to  pass  through 
room  or  garden.  There  were  three  blind  men  amongst 
the  eclopes — blind  and  maimed  as  well.  And  Diana 
would  lead  them  with  unfailing  patience  here,  there  and 
all  over  that  portion  of  house  and  garden  which  was 
their  domain.  She  would  explain  to  them  exactly  what 
it  looked  like.  She  would  teach  them  to  feel  their  way 
about.  She  would  take  them  into  the  cloister  some- 
times, where  they  could  pace  up  and  down  very  soon 
without  assistance,  guided  by  the  wall  on  one  side  and 
the  low  coping  between  the  arcaded  pillars  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  armless  men,  or  those  badly  disfigured  in 
the  face,  who  were  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  They 
shrank  with  such  a  sense  of  morbid  shame  from  being 
seen.  But  Dr.  Rodin's  skill  with  shattered  faces  was 
marvellous,  his  patience  unwearied.  Diana  and  Nurse 
Frome  shrank  from  nothing  that  could  aid  and  abet 
his  skill,  and  bit  by  bit  the  dreadful  sense  of  lifelong 
humiliation  and  isolation  would  leave  them. 
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Arms  were  found  for  empty  sleeves;  and  though 
these  were  of  Httle  use,  the  men  who  had  shrunk  away 
from  even  friendly  glances  began  to  smile  afresh.  It 
was  not  the  one-armed  who  felt  the  disablement  so  keenly. 
It  was  those  who  had  lost  both  (of  whom  three  had 
reached  the  Maison  de  Misericorde)  who  began  by  a 
pitiful  shrinking  from  even  kindly  eyes.  But  Nurse 
Frome  would  have  none  of  it  !  She  learned  new  French 
words  in  which  to  chaff  them.  She  made  them  slings 
for  mock  arms,  or  stuffed  a  mock  hand  into  a  coat  pocket, 
and  declared  no  one  would  guess  !  She  even  began  to 
walk  them  about  the  plage,  when  on  some  suitable  days 
Diana  would  come  dashing  up  behind  the  white  mules 
for  a  contingent  of  eclopes  to  take  for  an  airing.  How 
they  laughed  to  see  those  big  white  mules !  How  they 
began  to  look  forward  to  those  drives  down  the  zig- 
zag roads,  and  the  walk  up  and  down  the  plage,  where 
people  came  and  talked  with  them,  gave  them  cigarettes, 
asked  about  the  Maison  de  Misericorde,  and  listened 
with  such  interest  to  all  they  were  told  of  it. 

Lenore  seldom  took  these  excursions.  She  better  liked 
remaining  with  those  who  were  weak  and  shy  still.  She 
and  the  Sisters  would  coax  them  out  into  the  wider 
gardens,  the  orchards,  or  the  enclosure  where  the  fragrant 
herbs  grew.  Some  of  them  became  eager  to  learn  herb 
lore,  and  one  of  the  blind  men  showed  a  simply  marvel- 
lous skill  in  shredding  certain  herbs  and  preparing  them 
for  Sister  Eulalie's  further  manipulations.  The  lame 
men  also  begged  tasks  about  the  gardens,  and  began  to 
make  themselves  useful  in  many  little  ways  which 
lightened  their  load  of  infirmity. 

Lenore  had  a  scale  of  payment  for  these  services. 
At  the  first  they  begged  her  not  to  pay  them  ;  but  when 
she  asked  in  her  gentle  way — 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  have  something  to  send  to 
France  for  those  other  eclopes  of  whom  there  are  so 
many,  so  many  ?  Shall  we  not  think  also  a  little  of 
them?  "     Then  their  faces  lightened  eagerly,  and  they 
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sought  ways  of  performing  any  offices  within  the  Hmits 
of  their  powers,  Dr.  Rodin  nodding  his  head  with  great 
satisfaction. 

"  Good,  good — excellent  !  They  march  those  boys, 
they  march  !  You  are  a  wonderful  lady,  Lady  Heristal ! 
I  kiss  your  hand.  The  sight  of  your  face  works  more 
healing  than  my  medicines  ;  and  this  house  of  pity 
is  indeed  a  home  of  peace  and  joy." 

Diana's  face  was  brilliantly  happy  in  these  days  ;  for 
Leon  was  still  safe  !  And  he  was  now  working  with 
the  staff,  a  man  of  much  value  to  his  Generals.  His 
duty  did  not  carry  him  into  the  heart  of  the  peril.  And 
as  the  summer  passed  there  gradually  dawned  upon 
the  world  the  consciousness  that  of  a  certainty  the  war 
was  nearing  its  close  !  § 

The  eclopes  had  said  it  when  they  came.  It  was  the 
ray  of  brightness  which  helped  to  cheer  them  on  their 
way.  Not  yet — for  there  was  still  much  fight  left  in  the 
foe — but  behind  their  devastated  lines,  crossing  the  seas 
to  their  aid,  was  a  power  so  mighty  and  so  menacing 
that  it  was  bringing  even  the  hardiest  enemy  counsel  to 
pause.  Probably  they  would  not  wait  for  that  great 
power  to  assert  itself  in  the  field.  The  menace  would 
suffice.  That  is  what  the  world  was  saying.  The  end 
must  be  almost  within  sight.  And  oh,  to  live  again  in  a 
world  at  peace  !  Peace  which  would  bring  back  Leon 
to  his  home — peace  which  would  mean  release  of  prisoners, 
the  return  of  so  many  reported  dead  !  And  when  Lenore 
saw  the  radiance  in  Diana's  eyes,  her  own  would  light 
with  an  unquenchable  hope  ;  for  who  could  say  whether, 
when  peace  came,  Marcus  would  not  himself  return 
— and  come  to  her  here — ^to  his  home  ? 

With  her  arms  around  her  friend's  neck  Diana  spoke  of 
her  coming  happiness. 

"  Oh,  Lenore,  when  I  think  of  all  these  years  of  awful 
suspense,  it  fills  me  with  a  joy  that  is  almost  awe.  He 
has  been  through  it  all — and  has  been  kept  safe,  as 
you  taught  us  to  believe  !  " 
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Lenore's  face  shone  with  a  lovely  light,  as  she  heard 
Diana's  words. 

"  It  makes  me  very  happy  that  you  should  both 
love  me  so  much.  But  it  was  not  I  who  taught  you 
— it  was  God  Himself  ;  and  that  saintly  Father  Saint 
Barbe." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Diana  eagerly.  "  How  much  we 
owe  to  him  !  Maman  said  that  when  he  blessed  Leon 
before  he  went  away,  she  felt  that  her  son  was  to  be 
brought  safe  through.  It  was  as  though  a  shield  and 
buckler  were  placed  about  him  as  he  knelt." 

"  I  know.  She  told  me  so.  It  is  beautiful  the  de- 
fences we  have.  That  is  how  I  feel  about  my  husband. 
That  angel  guardian  may  be  watching  over  him  still. 
How  it  helps,  that  sweet  confidence  !  " 

Diana  regarded  her  with  a  wistful  wonder. 

"  You  are  still  thinking  that,  dearest  Lenore  ?  After 
all  this  long,  weary  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  away  towards  the  shining 
west.  "  I  am  still  watching  and  waiting  and  hoping. 
Why  should  I  not  ?  No  news  has  come  that  need 
quench  my  hope.  No  one  can  attest  his  death.  Why 
should  I  give  up  looking  for  him  back  ?  " 

To  Diana  there  was  something  strangely  pathetic 
in  this  attitude  of  mind.  Many  there  had  been  at 
the  first  who  had  held  it  ;  for  so  many  strange  returns 
took  place  after  reported  deaths  had  brought  mourning 
and  woe  to  hearts  and  homes.  But  after  all  these  long 
months — after  wellnigh  a  year  of  utter  silence — ^was 
not  that  pushing  confidence  and  even  faith  to  an  extreme 
limit  ? 

"  Darling/'  she  half  whispered,  "  how  long  shall  you 
let  yourself  hope  on  without  any  food  for  hope  ?  Oh, 
Lenore,  it  seems  almost  more  hard  sometimes  than 
giving  them  up !  Hope  deferred  .  .  .  and  when  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  on  !     It  must  make  life  so  difficult  !  " 

"  Why  difficult,  dear  ?  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me. 
I  am  doing  here  what  I  feel  sure  that  Marcus  would 
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love  for  me  to  do.  You  know  what  I  have  always 
felt  about  this  Maison  Monastere  ?  That  it  is  not 
quite  my  own  as  another  place  might  be.  Once  I  had  a 
dream  of  giving  it  back  into  the  hands  and  keeping 
of  the  Church.  But  that  might  be  difficult  and  com- 
plicated now.  And  I  cannot  be  sure  that  Marcus  would 
approve.  But  surely  I  may  dedicate  it  to  beautiful 
uses.  I  love  to  hear  them  speak  of  it  as  the  Maison  de 
Misericorde  !  And  should  more  and  more  time  go  by 
without  bringing  my  husband  back  to  me,  then  I  may 
make  changes  here,  and  take  in  more  and  more  of  the 
shattered  wrecks  of  the  war.  In  that  work  I  can  find 
happiness.  I  can  feel  that  my  husband  smiles  at  me 
from  his  home  in  that  west  whither  sooner  or  later 
I  may  come  to  believe  he  is  waiting  me.  ..." 

"  Lenore,  Lenore,  you  will  not  always  live  in  that 
dream  !  "  pleaded  Diana,  whose  young  blood  ran  like 
a  vital  flood  through  her  veins,  whose  body  often  tingled 
with  the  potentialities  of  life  and  strength  and  glories 
to  be  revealed.  "  Ah,  listen,  and  do  not  think  that  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  you,  for  indeed,  indeed  I  am. 
I  think  your  fidelity  is  a  most  holy  and  beautiful  thing. 
You  know,  I  have  prayed  and  prayed  with  you  for  his 
return.  ..." 

"  Indeed  I  do  know  it ;  my  dear  one,  we  have  had 
beautiful  hours  together." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  if  our  prayers  meet  the  answer  we 
long  after,  how  glorious  it  will  be  !  But  Lenore,  Lenore, 
we  cannot  always  reckon  upon  this.  And  if  later — if 
you  come  to  know — that  he  cannot  come  back  to  you — 
what  then  ?  " 

"  Dear,  I  have  been  telling  you  just  now.  .  .  ." 

"  Ah,  but  I  do  not  mean  that  !  I  love  for  this  house 
to  be  a  Maison  de  Misericorde.  You  know  what  I  feel 
for  your  work  and  the  poor  eclopes  !  I,  too,  will  work 
for  them,  come  amongst  them,  love  them  !  If  my 
home  in  the  future  be  in  St.  Cecilia,  I  shall  love  to  be 
often  here   in    this    house  on  the   hill.     But,  Lenore, 
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Lenore — we  who  are  so  young — we  who  have  our  lives 
before  us ! — we  cannot  just  live  for  those  poor  eclopes  ! 
We  need  a  life  of  our  own.  Ah,  my  dearest,  do  you  not 
understand  ?  " 

Still  Lenore's  face  was  turned  towards  the  west. 
There  was  a  light  upon  it  which  Diana  did  not  fully 
understand.  She  waited  awhile,  and  then,  as  Lenore 
did  not  speak,  she  herself  broke  the  silence  with  a  few 
whispered  words. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore,  do  you  not  understand  ?  What  we 
need,  what  we  want  in  our  lives,  is  the  grace  and  glory 
—of  love  !  " 

Something  flamed  in  Lenore's  eyes  at  the  sound 
of  that  word,  and  in  her  voice  was  a  strange  thrill. 

"  Ah,  love,"  she  whispered,  "  love,  love,  love  !  "  her 
voice  dying  into  silence. 

Diana  could  not  read  her  soul,  but  softly  she  stole  her 
arms  about  her  neck. 

"  Yes,  love,"  she  whispered  back.  "  Oh,  that  love  which 
is  so  great,  so  wonderful  !  The  love  that  thrills  you 
through  and  through,  that  beats  out  the  music  of  the 
spheres."  She  caught  her  breath,  and  holding  Lenore 
fast  about  the  neck  she  added :  "  The  love  that  begets 
that  miracle  of  life — ^the  life  that  goes  on  and  on  through 
the  ages,  the  fruit  of  holy  love  and  hallowed  union  ! 
Lenore,  Lenore,  try  to  understand  !  It  is  all  so  wonderful 
— so  great — so  God-like.  From  all  eternity — Father, 
Son,  the  wonderful  relationship  !  And  then  mother- 
hood— made  so  infinitely  sacred,  through  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Eternal  Son.  And  that  is  God's  great  miraculous 
gift  to  us  women.  Oh,  Lenore,  Lenore — ^try  to  under- 
stand. It  is  waiting  for  you — a  love  so  deep,  so  true  ! 
We  are  not  asked  to  carry  fidelity  beyond  the  grave. 
Ah,  think  of  it — ^think  of  it  !  Love  is  so  splendid,  so 
wonderful !  And  it  would  be  yours,  yours,  yours, 
Lenore.  You  have  only  to  put  your  hand  and  take 
it!  " 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

LUCIEN 

THE  world  had  held  its  breath,  as  it  were,  awaiting 
an  announcement  which  would  change  the  face 
of  all  Europe — upon  which  the  fate  of  civilisation  might, 
be  said  to  hang. 

Armistice  !— the  harbinger  of  peace— the  herald  of 
hostihty's  cessation !  And  it  had  come !  All  over 
the  world  the  wires  were  flashing  the  news.  Men  were 
seeking  to  realize  all  that  it  meant.  Soldiers  were 
lying  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  where  a  few  hours  before  the 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  had  been  tearing  the  ground  to 
pieces.  Bells  were  pealing,  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving were  rising  from  houses  of  prayer  and  homes 
stately  and  humble.  And  in  the  music-room  of  the 
house  upon  the  flage,  Lucien's  fingers  were  bringing 
forth  the  deep  tones  of  a  great  Te  Deum,  whilst  Lenore's 
voice  rose  in  notes  of  liquid  gold,  as  she  lifted  it  in  those 
splendid  words  which  have  rung  down  the  ages  from 
generation  to  generation. 

War's  end  !  For  none  believed  that  hostilities  would 
recommence.  Exhaustion  was  too  complete  with  the 
ruthless  foe  that  had  plunged  the  world  into  depths  of 
unimagined  horror,  evoking  a  tempest  which  none 
other  nation  on  earth  would  have  dreamed  of  stirring 
up.  Whatever  else  betided,  whether  for  weal  or  woe, 
no  thinking  man  beheved  that  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
would  awaken  again.  Strife  of  words,  and  many  other 
forms  of  strife  there  might  be  to  face  ;  but  the  age-long 
war  had  ended. 

That  was  in  November.  And  before  the  year  closed, 
so  Leon  wrote,  he  might  be  with  them  !  What  joy  : 
The  Marquise  held  Diana  fast  in  her  arms  and  whispered  ! 

"  My  child,  why  should  not  your  espousals  take  place 
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upon  the  Jour  de  I'An  ?     Could  a  better  day  be  chosen 
for  such  a  happy  consummation  ?  " 

Glowing  with  happiness,  Diana  hid  her  face  on  the 
breast  of  the  Marquise,  she  trembled  with  the  ecstasy 
of  her  joy. 

But  for  Lenore  came  none  of  those  tidings  she  had  waited 
for. 

Letters  now  reached  them  without  trouble  or  peril. 
She  received  many  communications  from  the  lawyers  who 
had  her  husband's  affairs  in  charge.  Their  efforts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  Lord  Heristal  had  been  unfruitful.  A 
clue  here  and  there  had  been  followed  up  ;|  but  no  certain 
tidings  had  reached  them.  The  nearest  approach  to 
information  which  might  be  relevant  was  a  story  told 
by  some  Arabs  of  a  small  body  of  English  soldiers  who 
had  been  surrounded  and  cut  off,  made  prisoners  by 
Turks,  rescued  by  Arabs,  hostile  to  Turkish  rule,  though 
not  especially  friendly  to  Englishmen ;  their  escape 
again  from  these  doubtful  allies,  and  their  plunge  into 
desert  solitudes.  Then  had  come  another  tale  of  a  small 
band  answering  somewhat  to  this  description,  caught 
by  a  suddenly  rising  flood  in  some  other  locality  untrace- 
able. It  was  believed  that  all  had  perished.  And 
beyond  these  two  rumoured  tales,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  relevant  to  the  inquiry  after  Lord  Heristal,  nothing 
had  been  learned.  The  War  Office  had  long  given  him 
up  as  dead,  and  the  men  of  affairs  respectfully  hinted 
that  they  themselves  had  lost  hope,  and  began  to  think 
that  Lady  Heristal  must  needs  decide  to  administer 
her  husband's  estate  as  his  widow. 

So  far  as  was  known  at  present  there  was  no  Heristal 
to  carry  on  the  line.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
had  been  one  distant  kinsman  of  the  name,  with  whom 
Lord  Heristal  had  put  them  in  touch.  But  he  was  a 
young  man  and  unmarried,  and  had  been  killed  two 
years  ago.  The  title  therefore  would  become  extinct, 
and  Lady  Heristal  would  succeed  to  all  that  her  husband 
had  to  leave.     There  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  her 
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presence  in  England,  and  no  harm  in  waiting  a  few 
months  longer,  to  see  whether  the  war's  close  in  any 
way  changed  the  situation.  But  with  the  advance  of 
spring,  had  no  news  been  received  to  change  their  opinions, 
they  would  respectfully  suggest  that  she  should  come 
over  and  confer  with  them  and  do  her  part  in  reference 
to  the  business  pending. 

Lenore  drew  a  long  breath  ;  but  there  was  respite 
yet.  The  spring  might  bring  its  own  message  of  life 
and  hope.  And  if  her  own  were  growing  just  a  little 
dim  and  faint,  she  scarcely  let  her  own  spirit  know 
it.  Always  her  time  and  thoughts  were  full.  For 
the  house  of  pity  had  more  inmates  with  war's 
close  ;  and  her  heart  went  out  in  overwhelming  desire 
to  help  the  helpless,  soothe  the  suffering,  and  bring 
back  some  of  the  joy  of  life  to  broken  wrecks  who  had 
thought  only  to  creep  into  some  shadowy  comer  to 
die. 

Lucien  watched  her  with  deep  love-filled  eyes.  She 
knew  him  for  her  best  and  truest  helper  in  all  her  plans. 
Their  friendship  was  one  of  the  factors  in  her  life  which 
had  helped  her  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  through 
the  long  years  of  waiting  and  watching,  and  was  helping 
her  still.  He  knew  it,  and  for  him  that  was  a  deep 
delight.  He  dwelt  upon  the  joy  of  it,  nor  would  he  often 
let  disturbing  thought  trouble  the  waters  of  his  soul. 
She  treated  him  with  the  loving  confidence  of  a  sweet 
sister.     Let  that  for  the  present  suffice  him. 

But  with  the  wane  of  the  year,  whilst  Watching  the 
deepening  wistfulness  in  Lenore's  sweet  eyes ;  with 
the  arrival  of  regular  mails  bringing  no  tidings  of  the 
missing  Lord  Heristal,  now  officially  declared  to  be  ^^ead, 
there  came  upon  Lucien  an  almost  passionate  longing  for 
a  different  relationship.  And  to  his  mother  at  last  his 
words  broke  forth  with  the  fervour  which  comes  from 
long  restraint. 

"  Mother,  tell  me  !  Have  I  waited  long  enough  ? 
How  much  longer  need  I  hold  silence  ?     What  can  I 
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do  ?  I  love  her  so  truly,  so  deeply,  so  passionately  ! 
I  want  her  !  I  ache  for  her  !  Body  and  soul  and  spirit 
cry  out  for  her  !  I  have  fought  it ;  I  have  kept  myself 
in  check.  I  have  not  wronged  that  absent  husband 
by  so  much  as  a  thought.  But  now — if  indeed  she 
be  free — Mother,   have  I  held  silence  long  enough  ?  " 

"  My  son,  I  have  watched  and  kept  vigil  with  you. 
My  heart  has  often  been  sorely  pressed.  The  situation 
is  so  strange.  The  bride-wife  all  these  years  alone, 
cherishing  her  ideal !  Often  have  I  asked  the  question 
— Does  she  understand  what  that  hallowed  union  means  ? 
What  is  the  quality  of  that  love  she  cherishes  for  the 
husband  for  whom  she  waits  ?  And  I  have  not  yet  been 
assured  of  the  answer.  Lucien,  my  son,  it  may  be  that 
you  may  be  one  to  teach  her  some  beautiful  truth  which 
yet  remains  hidden  from  her.  And  thus  she  may  find 
consolation." 

His  eyes  took  a  great  shining ;  yet  he  very  slightly 
shook  his  head. 

"  Time  was,  mother  mine,  when  I  myself  thought 
this  thing.  But  I  do  not  think  it  now.  What  has 
taught  her  the  lesson  of  love  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  feel 
that  now  she  knows  its  depths  and  height  and  breadth. 
And  ah,  how  it  makes  me  long  for  the  day  when  perhaps 
I  may  win  that  love  for  myself  !  " 

"  Then,  my  son,  why  not  speak  ?  " 

"  May  I,  mother  ?  Dost  thou  say  it  ?  Dost  thou 
bless  me  on  such  quest  ?  " 

"  My  son,  has  not  thy  happiness  and  welfare  been 
ever  my  chiefest  desire  ?  Thine  and  Leon's — my  two 
children,  who  have  been  as  sons  and  daughters  to  me 
in  their  tenderness  and  love  ?  And  can  I  think  of  that 
happiness  so  soon  to  come  to  Leon  without  desiring  the 
same  great  gift  for  my  first-born,  my  Lucien  ?  Go 
then,  my  son,  and  may  God  prosper  thee  in  thy  mission  ! 
Such  love  as  thine  comes  from  Him.  Surely  it  will  not 
come  in  vain." 

Lenore  was  alone  in  her  garden  in  the  evening  hour 
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when  Lucien  found  her.  It  was  a  soft,  sweet  eventide 
in  the  heart  of  the  winter  ;  but  that  word  seemed  too 
harsh  for  the  gentle  season  of  the  year's  dying  which 
came  to  St.  CeciHa. 

To  Lenore  it  sometimes  seemed  as  though  the  beauty 
of  the  winter  sunsets  almost  transcended  those  of  summer. 
There  was  often  such  a  mystic  blending  of  emerald  and 
amethyst  and  primrose  in  the  translucent  sky ;  the 
wonderful  crimson  light  about  the  sinking  sun  was  so 
intense.  The  azure  and  turquoise  of  the  distant  vault 
was  so  infinitely  peaceful,  whilst  the  golden  gates  of  the 
west  held  for  her  an  entrancement  of  the  senses  for 
which  she  could  find  no  name.  There  were  moments 
when  with  clasped  hands  she  found  it  hard  not  to  exclaim 
in  eager  almost  passionate  words — 

"  I  am  coming,  Marcus,  I  am  coming.  Ah,  can  you 
not  wait  for  me  !  " 

Lucien  found  her  in  such  a  moment ;  and  stood  silent 
at  the  look  upon  the  face  which  was  for  him  the  very 
centre  of  his  spirit's  world.  For  a  few  moments  she 
did  not  know  he  was  so  near ;  but  the  intensity  of  his 
gaze  seemed  at  last  to  draw  hers.  She  looked  at  Him 
smiling. 

"Do  I  intrude,  Lenore  ? "  he  gently  asked.  His 
heart  was  beating  in  a  fashion  which  made  speech  a  little 
difiicult. 

"  No,"  she  answered  softly,  "  I  often  come  out  here 
at  sunset,  to  think.  But  you  will  not  disturb  my  thoughts, 
Lucien,  my  friend." 

He  took  a  seat  beside  her.  He  would  not  look  too 
straightly  in  her  face.  Besides,  it  was  a  little  turned 
away  again,  towards  the  western  sky. 

"  Of  what  do  you  come  to  think,  Lenore  ?  "  he 
asked. 

With  her  hands  lightly  clasped  together  she  answered 
calmly. 

"  Of  my  husband,  Lucien.  You  know  what  the  men 
call  it — gone  west.     And  so  I  come  out  in  the  evening 
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hour,  to  think  of  Marcus,  who  perhaps  ..."  She  did 
not  finish  her  sentence,  but  with  her  clasped  hands 
she  made  a  httle  gesture  towards  the  sunset,  which  was 
at  once  pathetic  and  suggestive.  Lucien  felt  his  heart 
going  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell.  How  hard  to  find  the 
words  he  sought  ! 

"  Lenore,  I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  you  for  long 
of  this  great  loss  which  you  have  sustained.  I  never 
knew  your  noble  husband.  Yet  always  have  I  honoured 
him  for  his  great  qualities.  Without  such  he  could  not 
have  won  a  heart  like  yours.  And  yet  when  his  country 
and  mine  made  the  call  he  left  all  to  follow  and  serve. 
He  kept  nothing  back.  He  offered  himself  upon  the 
great  Altar  of  Sacrifice.  Shall  we  not  call  him 
blessed  ?  " 

Lenore  never  turned  her  face  from  the  western  sky ; 
but  she  put  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Lucien's. 

"  Thank  you/'  she  softly  said.  "  It  helps  me  when 
people  understand." 

He  very  reverently  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  between 
his.  Nor  did  she  try  to  withdraw  it.  After  a  pause  he 
spoke  again. 

"  Lenore,  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  for  long  now.  Is 
it  that  you  have  given  up  the  expectation  of  seeing 
again,  in  this  life,  your  noble  husband  ?  " 

"  Lucien,  how  can  I  answer  that  question  ?  I  cannot 
answer  it ;  for  in  truth  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I 
know  that  my  own  world  has  lost  hope.  I  know  that 
by  others  I  should  be  bidden  to  \bt  the  hope  die.  I 
have  talked  with  Dr.  Rodin,  who  knows  much,  I  have 
talked  with  Father  Saint  Barbe  and  Father  Augustin, 
who  greatly  understand.  And  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  these  dare  bid  me  hope  on  longer.  ..." 

Her  voice  died  softly  away  ,  but  no  tears  started,  only 
the  yearning  gaze  of  her  eyes  became  more  and  more 
intense.  As  Lucien  did  not  speak  she  presently  con- 
tinued : 

"  And  so,  of  late,  I  come  more  and  more  to  watch  the 
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glory  of  the  west.  It  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  together. 
I  feel  that  if  not  here,  he  is  surely — there  !  "  She  with- 
drew very  gently  the  hand  so  gently  held.  "  And  as  I 
watch  those  unfolding  gates  of  the  west  a  great  peace 
falls  upon  me.  I  feel  as  though  we  were  so  very  near 
together." 

"  Your  love  for  him,  then,  was  very  great,  Lenore  ?  " 

She  turned  her  deep  eyes  upon  him,  and  they  looked 
full  one  at  the  other  for  a  measurable  space  of  time. 
His  heart  thrilled  within  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly  and  dreamily,  "  I  had 
loved  Marcus  for  long  before  I  married  him.  He  was 
my  father's  friend — and  mine  ;  and  was  very  kind  to 
us.  His  coming  was  one  of  my  delights,  and  I  felt  that 
he  cared  for  me  and  understood  me  as  my  own  dear 
father  never  had  done." 

"  That  was  not  exactly  love,  Lenore,"  he  said  very 
gently,     "  Not  the  love  I  mean." 

"  I  know,"  she  gently  answered,  "  Ah,  do  I  not  know  ! 
And,  Lucien,  though  Marcus  was  very  dear  to  me  when 
I  married  him,  I  did  not  fully  understand  even  then 
what  I  was  doing,  what  I  was  promising.  Yet,  when  I 
took  those  vows  upon  my  lips,  something  deep  in  my 
heart  whispered  to  me  that  one  day  I  should  know  ! 
And  Lucien,  since  I  have  lived  here,  since  my  husband 
has  been  amid  all  those  awful  perils,  shrinking  from 
nothing,  only  going  forward  at  the  caU  of  duty,  yet 
always  with  his  tender  heart  full  of  love  towards  me 
— I  have  come  to  understand  what  love  means,  what  it 
is,  what  it  will  be  through  all  eternity  !  And  I  love 
my  husband  with  everything  that  is  in  me,  body,  soul 
and  spirit ;  and  I  await  the  time  when  we  shall  meet 
again — and  I  can  tell  him  all." 

There  was  a  beautiful  light  upon  her  face  which  almost 
transfigured  it.  He  gazed  at  her  and  dropped  his  eyes. 
She  turned  to  him  and  spoke  the  word  he  would  not 
do. 

"  Yes,  he  may  be  dead,  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 
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Lucien.  But  love  is  so  much  stronger  than  death  that 
sometimes  I  almost  tell  myself  that  it  draws  us  closer 
instead  of  putting  us  apart." 

"  Lenore,  Lenore  !  "  he  broke  out,  and  then  as  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  Lucien,"  she  said  very  softly,  "  I  will  give  you  my 
husband's  last  letter  to  read.  I  never  part  from  it. 
It  lies  always  near  my  heart.  He  knew  that  he  might 
be  going  to  his  death,  and  he  was  thinking  of  me  and 
of  my  future  more  than  of  anything  besides,  because  his 
love  for  me  was  stronger  than  death.  No  one  has  seen 
the  words  of  that  letter,  Lucien  ;  but  you  shall  see  them 
now." 

She  drew  forth  a  folded  paper,  and  gave  it  him.  It 
was  warm  and  faintly  scented,  and  he  thrilled  strangely 
as  he  took  and  unfolded  it.  It  was  Marcus  Heristal's 
last  words  to  the  wife  he  loved,  when  he  felt  himself 
to  be  going  forth  upon  a  mission  from  which  there  might 
very  well  be  no  return. 

She  did  not  move  away  as  he  read  those  pregnant 
words.  She  sat  very  still  beside  him,  her  face  turned 
towards  the  west,  from  which  the  radiance  was  slowly 
dying.  Was  the  light  of  human  love,  perhaps,  dying 
softly  from  her  own  life  also  ? 

When  he  had  finished,  he  reverently  folded  the  paper 
as  it  was  before,  and  handed  it  back  to  her, 

"  It  is  a  noble  letter,  Lenore.  I  thank  you  for  letting 
me  see  it." 

"Is  it  not  ?  "  she  said,  "  noble — and  so  like  him ! 
Lucien,  do  you  understand  its  message  to  me — to  my 
innermost  heart  ?  " 

Very  gently  he  answered,  steadying  his  voice. 

"  Does  it  not  mean  that  he  thinks  first  of  your  hap- 
piness, Lenore  ?  He  knows  that  with  him  it  may  not 
be  possible  such  human  happiness  can  be  realized  ;  there- 
fore he  bids  you  feel  full  freedom  to  find  it — with — 
another." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  very  softly,  "  that  is  what  he 
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meant.  But  Lucien,  can  you  not  understand  the  inner 
meaning  of  that  message  to  me  ?  " 

Very  slowly  Lucien  felt  his  heart  die  within  him.  She 
was  looking  at  him  now  with  a  mystery  of  feeling  in  her 
eyes.  He  felt  before  she  spoke  that  the  knell  of  his 
hopes  had  sounded. 

"  Lucien,"  she  softly  continued,  as  though  he  had 
spoken  the  words  which  trembled  on  his  tongue,  "  do 
not  think — never  think — that  I  do  not  prize  that  love 
you  have  never,  in  your  chivalrous  reverence  for  one 
who  is  gone,  offered  me  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  for 
me  a  possession  which  I  hold  in  such  esteem  that  I 
would  I  could  take  it  in  its  purity  and  entirety.  But  I 
cannot.  Why  this  is  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  feel  that 
somewhere  Marcus  is  waiting  for  me.  Some  day  he  will 
come  to  me — or  I  shall  go  to  him.  It  may  be  our  meeting 
will  be — yonder — out  west — where  the  glory  shines  for 
me  each  day.  And  Lucien,  I  feel  that  I  must  go  to 
him  as  he  left  me.  I  cannot  put  it  differently.  But 
nothing — no  one  must  stand  between  us.  If  I  hurt 
you  by  these  words,  forgive  me.  If  I  could  do  that  which 
you  desire,  I  would.  But  I  cannot.  I  belong  to 
Marcus.  And  he  has  bound  me  to  him  more  by  his 
generous  renunciation  of  me,  than  even  by  his  great 
love  in  the  past.  I  must  be  for  him,  as  he  has  been  for 
me.  Lucien,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  I  cannot  speak 
otherwise.  But  believe  me,  you  come  next.  I  think 
you  are  as  noble  a  man  as  he.     More  I  cannot  say." 

He  bared  his  head,  he  knelt  a  moment  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  hands.  Then  he  was  gone,  and  the 
shadows  of  coming  night  were  about  her.  Had  she  put 
away  the  light  of  love  which  might  have  gilded  the 
darkness  of  her  own  sky's  horizon  ! 

Suddenly  a  beam  of  light  struck  upwards  from  the 
fading  west  and  shot  up  towards  the  zenith  with  a  blaze 
of  glory.     With  clasped  hands  she  watched  it. 

"  An  omen  ?  "  she  whispered,  "  or  a  promise  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

LEON 

NOT  quite  as  soon  as  they  had  hoped,  yet  very  early 
in  the  first  year  of  the  peace  which  men  had 
scarcely  learned  as  yet  to  call  by  that  name,  Leon  came 
back  to  them. 

In  the  pale  grey  dawn  of  a  Sunday  morning,  a  small 
vessel  from  France  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  Marquise 
going  forth  in  the  first  glow  of  the  clear  shining  of  the 
new  day,  saw  her  two  sons  coming  towards  her  through 
the  avenue  of  the  orange-trees,  the  golden  light  misty 
behind  them,  light  on  their  faces  and  in  their  eyes. 

"  Maman,  Maman  !  "  Leon  sprang  forward.  His 
mother  was  clasped  in  his  arms.  Her  crystal  tears  rained 
down  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  held  her — so  fast — so 
fast. 

"  Thou  art  come  back  to  me,  my  boy,  my  son  !  May 
the  good  God  be  blessed  and  praised  !  " 

He  held  her  closer  to  his  heart.  How  strong  were 
those  long,  lean  arms  of  his  !  How  good  to  be  thus 
held! 

"  Maman,  Maman  !  Say  that  again  !  Say  it  again  ! 
The  good  God  !  Ah,  how  sweet  are  those  words  upon 
thy  dear  lips !  Now  we  are  one  indeed !  Maman, 
is  it  not  sweet  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  head,  she  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"  My  child,  how  much  have  we  to  thank  that  good  God 
for !  I,  alas !  played  no  true  mother's  part  to  my 
children.  I  left  them  groping  in  darkness.  And  yet 
they  have  found  light !  To  Him  be  the  glory  and  the 
praise  !  " 

Very  low  were  Leon's  next  words  spoken  : 

"  One  has  need  indeed  to  find  Him  in  the  furnace 
of  battle,  ma  mere  ;    else  we  could  not  bear  it." 

"  Come,  brother,"  said  Lucien's  quiet  voice  beside  them. 
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"  come,  my  mother.  Father  Saint  Barbe  is  arriving. 
The  others  are  coming.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  welcome 
to  Leon — here  in  our  little  chapel  in  this  hour  of  sweet- 
ness and  dawn.     Shall  we  go  together  ?  " 

Leon  drew  his  mother's  hand  within  his  arm,  Lucien 
walked  upon  her  other  side.  And  so  Diana  saw  them 
as  she  entered  the  little  chapel,  where  the  Feast  was  spread ; 
and  the  little  thrill  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  could  be 
felt  through  that  small  gathering,  even  before  the  Father 
spoke  the  words,  with  a  quiver  in  his  beautiful  voice, 
standing  there  at  the  altar  of  blessing  and  thanks- 
giving. 

Diana  knelt  beside  him,  and  on  the  other  side  his 
mother,  as  they  received  the  mystical  tokens  of  redemp- 
tion and  eternal  life. 

Then  Lucien  stole  to  the  organ,  and  just  before  the 
final  benediction  was  spoken,  the  notes  of  a  glorious 
Te  Deum  pealed  forth. 

Lenore  was  there  to  lead  with  her  lovely  voice,  others 
joined  in  with  all  the  power  they  possessed.  Leon's 
deep  tones  gave  body  to  the  splendid  harmonies,  and 
the  sounds  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  went  ringing 
upwards,  till  surely  they  must  have  found  an  echo  in  the 
vault  of  Heaven  itself. 

Later  on,  Leon  knelt  for  the  individual  benediction  of 
the  old  priest. 

"  You  sent  me  forth  with  blessings  on  my  head,  and 
words  of  promise  which  I  have  cherished  in  my  heart. 
Voice  for  me  now.  Father,  that  joy  of  thanksgiving  which 
is  mine,  together  with  a  blessing  upon  the  life  lying 
before  me." 

Father  Saint  Barbe  and  Lenore  both  shared  the  morning 
meal  of  the  De  Quebriacs.  And  Diana  was  placed 
beside  Leon,  as  one  who  had  the  right  to  be  there.  He 
looked  into  her  eyes  many  times  ;  but  they  spoke  little, 
their  hearts  were  too  full. 

He  answered  many  questions,  told  them  wonderful 
and  splendid  things.    Yet  it  was  not  of  war  and  strife 
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that  they  now  longed  to  speak  and  think,  though  not 
at  once  could  that  dense  cloud  be  banished  from  lives 
and  hearts. 

Later,  in  the  gardens  together,  Leon  spoke  to  his 
betrothed. 

"  Art  thou  ready,  my  queen,  my  heart's  delight  ? 
I  am  hungry  for  thee — for  our  life  together  !  I  have 
such  dreams  of  those  weeks  we  will  take  far  away  from 
all  the  world  beside — away  from  even  those  whom  we 
love.  Just  together — thou  and  I — in  a  desert  place 
which  our  loves  shall  make  to  blossom  as  a  rose.  Diana 
— wilt  thou  come  ?  " 

Scarce  was  there  need  to  ask  it ;  for  was  she  not 
already  all  his — all  his  ? 

To  his  brother  in  speaking  a  little  of  his  coming  joy 
he  put  a  gently  intimate  question  ;  for  upon  Lucien's 
face  there  was  a  look  which  pierced  his  heart. 

"  Surely  also  for  thee,  my  brother,  this  day  of  glory 
will  also  dawn." 

"  I  think  not,  Leon.  I  know  what  is  in  thy  heart. 
Yet  I  think  not.  None  now  believe  that  Lord  Heristal 
can  ever  return  to  his  wife.  And  she  is  for  me,  as  thou 
hast  divined,  the  one  mate  of  my  soul.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  she  will  ever  be  mine.  And,  Leon,  I  am  coming 
almost  to  be  content.  She  is  to  me  so  perfect,  that  I 
scarce  dare  to  wish  her  other  than  she  shows  herself — so 
gloriously  faithful." 

Leon,  when  he  visited  the  Maison  de  la  Misericorde, 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  interest,  began  to  under- 
stand. 

What  a  place  that  was  !  How  his  heart  had  been  torn 
and  rent  these  past  years  in  the  thought  of  those  battered, 
shattered  human  things  which  had  once  been  strong 
fighting  men  !  What  was  to  be  done  for  them  ?  How 
could  they  be  served,  comforted,  repaid  for  all  their 
sufferings  and  their  devotion  ?     How  could  it  be  done  ? 

Well,  it  could  not.  The  nemesis  of  war  would  lie 
hea\'y  and  grim  over  the  world  for  long.    And  yet,  here 
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and  there  were  bright  spots  in  the  darkness.  And 
Leon  went  among  the  t-cVt'/'t's  a  welcome  guest,  followed  by 
smiles,  greeted  by  eager  questions,  and  always  entreated 
to  sit  awhile  amongst  them  and  tell  them  of  that  last 
glorious  chase  of  the  Hun  back  to  his  own  land,  and  the 
march  of  victorious  Allied  troops  up  to  the  Rhine  and 
across  it  ! 

The  men  who  had  legs  would  stamp  them.  The  men 
who  had  hands  would  clap  them.  All  faces  would 
grow  eager,  triumphant,  unfeignedly  full  of  delight. 
Laughter  would  ripple  through  the  great  room  where 
they  were  assembled  round  the  stove  ;  eyes  would  shine 
with  appreciation  and  pride.  And  Leon,  looking  round, 
would  say  in  varying  forms  of  words — 

"  And  to  you,  my  braves,  as  much  as  to  the  men  who 
drove  them  over  their  borders,  does  the  world  owe  tliis 
great  thing  !  Each  one  of  you  in  spirit  was  there  !  It 
was  your  work  as  much  as  ours  who  saw  it  done.  And 
France  owes  it  to  each  of  you  as  well  as  to  her  generals 
and  her  guns  and  her  ships  that  her  soil  is  freed  from  the 
pollution  and  the  humiliation  of  the  defilement  of  tliose 
human  devils.     Comrades,  I  salute  you  !  " 

They  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment  at  that  word. 
They  were  proud  and  happy  men.  Leon's  words  made 
them  very  glad  at  heart. 

Lenore  showed  him  all  her  arrangements.  There  were 
thirty  inmates  of  that  house  of  pity  now.  And  she 
was  hoping  little  by  little  to  prepare  for  more, 

"  And  some  of  them  go  from  us,"  she  said  with  happy, 
shining  eyes — "  Dr,  Rodm  is  so  wonderful.  Two  of  my 
lame  men  have  new  legs,  and  these  can  go  with  the 
boats  and  fish,  M.  le  Maire  aiTanges  homes  for  them 
nearer  the  plage.  They  have  a  little  pension — a  very 
tiny  one  ;  but  already  they  begin  to  earn.  That  gives 
them  great  joy.  And  my  blind  men  alread}^  learn  to  make 
baskets  and  creels.  Two  of  them  have  found  homes  up 
in  the  hills  where  the  osiers  grow,  and  where  they  share 
the  life  of  the  peasants — being  thcuisolves  from  peasant 
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homes.  And  even  my  poor  armless  men  begin  to  talk 
of  doing  things  !  One  walks  daily  to  the  presbystery 
of  St.  Pierre.  The  good  old  priest  there  is  almost  blind, 
and  this  man  has  some  education.  He  reads  to  him 
for  three  hours  each  day.  Another  gives  a  little  oral 
teaching  to  some  of  the  children  round.  Perhaps  we 
may  one  day  have  a  tiny  school,  where  little  backward 
children  may  come — those  poor  little  cretins  of  whom  there 
are  always  some  in  the  villages  behind.  They  are  so 
eager  to  do  things  for  themselves,  my  brave  eclopes  ! 
And  though  they  do  not  like  to  leave  us  here,  they  say, 
'  But  that  will  make  room  for  another — and  there  are  so 
many  more  ! '  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  them.  Then 
every  Sunday  I  send  round  and  gather  them  together 
here  for  dinner  with  the  others.  How  happy  then  are 
they ;  and  how  proud  to  tell  what  they  are  doing  and 
earning  !  " 

Her  sweet  face  was  turned  to  him  with  a  shining 
which  made  his  heart  contract  as  he  thought  of  his 
brother.  No  wonder  Lucien  loved  her  !  But  how  far 
removed  she  seemed  from  all  mundane  thoughts  of 
personal  happiness  !  She  lived  for  others,  and  her  face 
showed  it. 

"  And  the  Reverend  Mother,  and  those  two  dear 
Sisters — how  good  they  are  !  And  how  they  help  them 
— my  poor  patient  men  !  They  are  so  wise,  and  they 
teach  them  holy  mysteries  as  I  could  never  do.  They 
seem  to  live  so  near  to  Heaven  themselves  !  And  our 
little  chapel  !  Now  we  have  our  services  always  so  well 
attended.  There  is  no  compulsion  ;  but  the  men  love 
to  come  !  And  they  begin  to  enter  into  all  the  beautiful 
meanings  of  what  they  see  and  hear.  Father  Augustin 
gives  them  instruction.  Some  have  been  careless  in  the 
past.  One  has  been  even  a  criminal.  But  they  are 
learning — they  are  caring  for  higher,  holier  things.  Yes, 
we  are  very  happy  up  here  in  our  house,  where  monks 
once  lived  a  dedicated  life,  and  where  often  it  seems 
as  though  angel  wings  hover  over  us  still." 
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He  looked  at  her  gravely,  steadily,  questioningly. 

"  And  is  this  the  life  to  which  you  are  dedicated  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  answered  gently.  "  I  am  still  praying 
for  the  return  of  my  husband,  though  I  have  resigned 
him  into  God's  keeping ;  and  if  he  may  not  come  to  me 
here  I  do  not  repine.  But  if  I  am  to  live  my  life  what 
you  might  call  alone,  I  shall  live  it  here  amongst  my 
dear  people  who  love  me  and  whom  I  love.  For  I  think 
that  so  would  Marcus  love  for  me  to  pass  my  time, 
when  my  duties  and  cares  in  England  have  been  wound 
up.  This  is  the  place  he  bought  for  me,  gave  to  me, 
sent  me  to.  Here  I  feel  nearer  to  him  than  I  could 
elsewhere.  My  heart's  home  seems  to  me  here.  And  my 
eclopes  will  be  my  children." 

Again  the  sweetness  of  her  smile  smote  him  strangely  ; 
yet  he  began  to  understand  better  his  brother's  words. 
This  gentle  and  beautiful  fidelity  to  an  ideal  haloed 
her  about  and  set  her  in  some  sort  apart.  He  could  not 
wish  for  it  to  be  disturbed,  even  as  Lucien  himself  had 
said. 

Leon  and  Diana  were  married  a  fortnight  after  his 
return.  He  must  needs  give  to  his  mother  and  brother 
those  days,  before  he  carried  away  his  bride  across 
into  Africa  as  he  had  planned.  He  wanted  to  show 
her  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  desert  in  which  he  had 
wandered  in  past  years,  when  he  had  seen  service  in 
Algeria.  He  pined  after  silence  and  solitude  with  the 
woman  that  he  loved  ;  and  Diana  would  have  gone 
with  him  to  the  world's  end. 

The  civil  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Mairie,  and  there 
was  a  reception  at  the  Maison  Morisco,  which  all  the 
world  attended  to  congratulate  the  gallant  soldier  upon 
his  safe  return,  and  admire  the  vivid  beauty  of  his 
bride. 

But  very  few  were  present  when  in  the  little  chapel 
of  the  house  Father  Saint  Barbe  had  in  the  glow  of  the 
early  morning  given  to  them  the  blessing  of  wedded 
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trothplight,  and  had  joined  them  together,  never  to 
be  put  asunder,  according  to  the  beautiful  form  of  his 
orders. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  asked  and  wondered  why 
no  rehgious  ceremony  in  the  Cathedral  took  place.  But 
the  world  had  come  by  this  time  pretty  well  to  under- 
stand that  the  De  Quebriacs  had  found  their  happi- 
ness in  another  form  of  faith  amongst  believers  who 
.claimed  for  themselves  a  Catholic  liberty  which  the 
I  Catholicism  of  Rome  denied  them.j  Without  doubt 
it  was  a  pity — or  so  their  world  said  ;  but  in  these  days 
what  would  you  ?  [  Men  must  think  and  judge  for 
themselves,  j  The  Marquise  had  always  done  so.  And  none 
had  thought  the  worse  of  the  family  for  drawing  their 
own  conclusions  and  leaving  trodden  paths.  They  have 
never  been  orthodox  these  De  Quebriacs,  but  always 
liberal  and  honourable  and  of  fine  traditions.  If  they 
did  prefer  a  heretical  Father  for  their  adviser,  who  was 
the  worse  for  it  ? 

In  the  heart  of  the  golden  desert  Leon  and  his  young 
wife  wandered.  They  had  their  headquarters  at  Biskra  ; 
but  they  rode  far  and  wide  through  great  rolling  spaces, 
where  they  and  their  few  attendants  seemed  altogether 
alone  in  a  world  of  azure  and  gold. 

They  did  not  always  talk  much.  Leon  loved  to 
lie  upon  the  hot  sand,  his  head  against  Diana's  knees, 
his  sun  helmet  tilted  over  his  eyes,  her  hand  playing 
gently  with  his  hair,  just  silent  and  utterly  content 
— they  two  together  and  alone  in  a  world  all  their  own  : 
silence  around  them,  a  stillness  so  utter  and  complete 
that  they  must  needs  pause  to  listen  to  its  voiceless  music. 

"  Art  thou  content,  beloved  ?  "  he  sometimes  asked, 
feeling  for  the  hand  which  was  so  readily  accorded  to  his 
keeping. 

"  I  think  I  have  never  known  happiness  till  now," 
would  be  the  substance  of  her  answer.  "Oh,  Leon, 
Leon,  Leon — husband  mine." 
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Her  husband  at  last !  Given  back  to  her  from  the 
furnace.  Gold  tried  in  the  fire.  A  nature  purified, 
purged,  uplifted.  Was  ever  woman  so  blessed  as  she  ? 
— so  utterly,  so  entirely,  so  triumphantly  content  ? 

They  wandered  whither  their  fancy  led  them.  He 
showed  her  things  strange  and  wonderful  and  beautiful. 
They  learnt  something  of  desert  law  and  desert  wonders 
from  the  Arabs,  with  whom  Leon  could  converse  with  a 
pleasant  facility.  They  watched  the  wonders  of  dawn 
and  sunset  over  the  trackless  desert  wastes.  They 
grew  into  each  other  with  that  holy  intimacy  and  oneness 
which  is  the  crown  and  seal  of  highest  human  love. 
Diana's  beauty  seemed  to  glow  with  a  more  vivid  splendour 
with  the  passage  of  each  golden  day,  and  from  his  eyes 
the  strained  look  faded  slowly  which  had  grown  more 
marked  through  each  long  year  of  warfare ;  and  though 
these  were  still  sunk  somewhat  deeply  in  their  sockets, 
they  had  become  before  the  journey  ended  as  pools  of 
silent  peace. 

Their  last  stage,  as  their  first  had  been,  was  Algiers. 
And  the  boat  they  were  to  return  home  in  was  a  few 
days  late  in  calling.  Shipping  was  becoming  more 
normal  now,  but  there  was  still  lack  of  certainty  as 
to  when  any  individual  vessel  would  arrive,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  of  these  that  took  the  island  of  St.  Cecilia 
as  a  port  of  call. 

Leon,  however,  had  many  friends  in  the  gay  French 
town ;  and  now  that  they  had  had  their  beautiful  honey- 
moon of  solitude,  Diana  suffered  herself  gladly  to  be 
introduced  to  these  friendly  persons,  who  made  much 
of  the  attractive  young  couple,  invited  them  to  their 
houses,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  enliven  their 
short  stay.  They  congratulated  Leon  on  the  charm 
and  intelligence  of  his  bride,  her  upon  the  gallantry  and 
distinction  of  her  soldier-husband.  There  was  not 
so  very  much  in  Algiers  to  show  them  when  they  had 
been  the  round  of  the  Arab  town  and  the  fine  French 
buildings ;  but  there  came  a  day  when  one  said  to  Leon — 
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"  Let  me  take  you  and  Madame  to  our  hospital. 
We  have  some  wounded  soldiers  there.  For  them  it 
would  be  a  great  delight  to  speak  with  one  who  has  seen 
what  you  have  done  and  can  tell  of  it  so  graphically. 
Whilst  the  sight  of  Madame's  so  gracious  and  beautiful 
face  will  indeed  put  life  and  happiness  into  the  saddest 
heart." 

Diana  returned  the  speaker's  bow  with  a  frank  friend- 
liness which  had  already  won  her  golden  opinions.  She 
was  more  than  ready — eager — to  carry  out  the  proposed 
visit  to  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

The  war  victims  were  most  of  them  assembled  in 
one  ward,  and  of  these  many  were  convalescent.  It 
was,  as  their  guide  told  them,  an  immense  pleasure 
to  talk  with  Leon  and  hear  details  of  the  last  triumphant 
episodes  of  war.  And  whilst  he  talked,  Diana  walked  over 
to  the  men  in  the  beds,  smiling  at  them  and  distributing 
flowers  and  cigarettes. 

In  one  corner  of  the  ward  a  screen  had  been  set  up, 
indicating,  she  supposed,  a  bad  case.  But  perhaps 
even  so  sick  a  man  would  like  a  flower  left  upon  his 
pillow. 

Softly  she  stepped  within  the  shelter,  and  gazed 
upon  a  recumbent  figure,  extremely  tall,  emaciated 
almost  beyond  what  seemed  possible  to  humanity,  the 
white  face  with  parchment-like  skin  clean-shaved  and 
smooth,  looking  rather  like  the  face  of  a  corpse  than 
that  of  a  living  man.  It  was  as  though  he  lay  sunk 
in  a  deep  trance,  from  which  perhaps  he  might  never 
waken. 

At  first  Diana  looked  merely  with  wonder  and  sympa- 
thetic curiosity.  She  glanced  to  see  what  name  had  been 
inscribed  upon  the  card  over  the  bed  ;  but  the  name- 
space was  blank.  Then  as  she  gazed  a  strange  sense 
as  of  familiarity  stole  over  her,  and  her  own  colour 
began  to  fade.  When  her  husband  came  in  search 
of  her  some  minutes  later,  she  was  as  white  as  the  man 
extended  on  the  bed. 
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"  Diana,  what  is  it  ?     What  do  you  see  ?  " 

She  extended  her  hand.     Her  voice  shook.     It  was 

scarcely  more  than  a  whisper. 

"  Leon — look,  look.     I   am  sure  of   it.     I   am   sure. 

The  man  lying  before  us  is  Marcus  Heristal — Lenore's 

husband." 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

THE  WANDERER 

"  TTXIANA  !    What  are  you  saying  ?     What  did  you 

\^     say  ?     Marcus  Heristal !  " 

"  Yes,  Leon — it  is  he  !  Marcus  Heristal — Lenore's 
husband  !  " 

"  But  you  have  never  seen  him.     How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"Oh,  that — I  can  easily  explain.  In  her  room  Lenore 
has  a  big  photograph  of  her  husband,  I  have  studied 
the  face  again  and  again.  More  than  that,  she  had  a 
crayon  head  of  him  which  she  had  drawn  herself.  She 
was  not  satisfied  with  it.  She  decided  to  make  a  copy 
and  try  and  get  it  more  to  her  liking.  That  was  one 
winter  when  I  stayed  with  her  for  a  few  weeks.  I  said 
I  would  make  a  copy  too.  Funnily  enough  she  liked 
mine  better  than  her  own.  I  used  the  photograph  to 
correct  the  lines  of  the  features  by.  She  tried  to  work 
up  hers  more  from  memory.  Do  you  think  I  could 
ever  be  mistaken  in  so  marked  a  fact  ?  That  is  Marcus — 
Lord  Heristal," 

She  spoke  with  a  certain  urgency,  though  in  low  tones. 
Her  clear  voice  seemed  to  penetrate  the  mists  surrounding 
the  patient  on  the  bed.  For  a  moment  his  closed  eyelids 
fluttered,  as  though  he  were  seeking  to  lift  them. 

The  surgeon,  who  had  entered  the  ward  just  as  Diana 
was  speaking,  and  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  patient's 
face,  now  spoke. 
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"  Would  Madame  repeat  once  more  that  name,  the 
lady's  name,  which  she  spoke  just  now  ?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  name  that  the  sick  monsieur  himself  has 
sometimes  sought  to  speak.  Let  him  hear  it  spoken 
now — clearly,  softly,  in  Madame's  beautiful  voice." 

Diana  approached  a  little  nearer  to  the  bed,  bent  over 
it  and  said  softly — 

"  Lenore,  Lenore.     I  come  to  you  from  Lenore." 

There  was  no  mistaking  now  that  the  eyelids  flickered. 
The  wax-like  hand  upon  the  coverlet  stirred  also.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  effort  were  being  made  ;  and  all 
watched  with  breathless  intentness. 

Suddenly  dark  eyes  opened  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
and  a  hoarse  whisper  passed  the  man's  lips. 

"  Lenore,"  came  the  echo,  and  again,  "  Lenore." 

Then  the  eyes  closed  as  fast  as  before,  and  the  trance- 
like condition  seemed  to  deepen.  There  was  scarcely 
any  movement  of  the  deep  chest  to  show  that  he  drew 
breath. 

Diana  stopped  and  took  the  left  hand  in  hers,  turning 
it  a  little,  so  that  the  attenuated  wrist  could  be  seen. 
The  skin  had  been  deeply  bronzed  once,  but  the  tan 
had  greatly  faded  now.  And  there,  in  a  row,  were 
several  small  white  marks,  obviously  some  scar  of  far- 
back  origin. 

"  Ah !  "  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  those  scars, 
"  that  settles  it !  " 

"  What  ? — did  you  expect  to  find  those  scars  ?  " 
asked  the  surgeon.  "  Is  it  possible  that  Madame  knows 
this  wanderer  of  the  desert,  who  was  at  last  brought 
here  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  know  his  wife.  I  was  telling  how  I  was  able  to 
recognize  him.  And  once  she  told  me  of  the  adventure 
with  a  young  wolf  which  had  left  scars  upon  his  left 
wrist." 

"  But  this  is  of  the  most  interesting  !  "  spoke  the 
little  surgeon  with  the  eager  eyes.  "  Would  Madame 
come  with  me  into  a  private  room  ?     We  have  had  this 
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case  a  month  in  our  care.  He  came  to  us  almost  a 
dying  man  ;  but  his  constitution  is  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous. His  body  responds  to  our  care.  Certainly  the 
body  recovers.  But  he  lies  as  Madame  sees,  sunk  in 
the  letharg\'  of  weakness  and  fever — though  the  active 
s\Tnptoms  are  subdued — and  as  I  judge  (a  sj-mptom  most 
difficult  to  combat)  the  desire  of  life  seems  to  be  absent. 
Yet  if  he  has  a  vriie — and  that  wife  is  the  friend  of 
Madame  .  .  ." 

Plainly  the  good  little  Frenchman  was  afraid  of  trench- 
ing upon  delicate  ground.  But  Diana  was  too  eager  to 
read  between  the  lines. 

"  He  has  been  away  so  long,  so  long !  We  have 
all  of  us  given  him  up  for  dead — all  but  his  \^-ife  !  She 
has  still  not  surrendered  hope  !  Oh,  it  is  wonderful ! 
It  is  beautiful !  Long,  long  ago  they  told  her  from 
England  that  he  was  dead.  But  never  has  she  quite 
beheved  it !     And  she  is  right — she  is  right !  " 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances,  and  Leon  said  in  rapid 
undertone — 

"It  might  well  be  that  he  is  wondering  as  to  his  wife. 
He  must  know  himself  given  up  as  dead.  And  she  is 
young  and  very  beautiful.  The  thought  might  easily 
come — the  doubt — the  fear.  ..." 

The  surgeon  smote  his  hand  upon  his  thigh.  He  beamed 
through  his  spectacles. 

"  Monsieur  le  Colonel  has  without  doubt  hit  the 
truth  !  He  has  known  himself  accounted  a  dead  man. 
And  what  of  the  beautiful  wide,  whom  the  world  regards 
as  a  widow  ?  In  truth  strange  things  have  happened 
in  that  long  war  !  Could  he  have  had  any  news  of  her 
which  might  cause  him  doubt  ?  " 

"  He  can  have  heard  nothing  from  her  for  very,  very 
long.  He  vanished  in  the  mirage  of  Mesopotamia.  No- 
thing save  contradictory  rumours  have  reached  us  since. 
Tell  me,  how  and  when  did  he  come  here  ?  Was  he 
brought  by  others  ?  Or  was  he  making  for  this  goal 
himself  ?     Has  he  no  account  to  give  of  himself  ?  " 
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"  None.  He  was  past  that.  Arabs  brought  hiin 
in,  friendly  Arabs,  who  had  been  dosra  far  into  the 
south,  as  far  as  our  French  rule  extends.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  desert  cities  of  the  south  that  they  met  witli 
other  Arabs,  who  had  him  in  tlieir  care.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell  \-ou,  he  has  been  passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  in  a 
veiy-  strange  wa}'.  You  doubtless  know  tliat  tliere  are 
certain  travellers — I  beheve  most  of  such  are  Englishmen 
— who  have  some  strange  powers  in  these  m\-sterious 
lands  of  Africa.  Look  at  that  ring  upon  his  hand.  It 
bears  certain  strange  characters  traced  upon  it.  I 
hold  that  in  some  past  adventures  of  his  younger  life  he 
may  have  served  a  desert  ruler,  and  have  had  that  talis- 
man bestowed  upon  him.  If  so.  his  life  would  every- 
where be  safe.  You  cannot  explain  tliese  thmgs.  But  if 
you  live  long  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert,  you  know 
them." 

Leon  looked  struck. 

"  I  know  that  a  perilous  sers'ice  was  asked  of  him, 
and  that  he  undertook  it  willuigly  and  with  confidence. 
He  was  known  to  have  travelled  before  in  eastern  lands, 
and  to  miderstand  the  waj-s  and  the  speech  of  desert 
people." 

"  Ah  ! — there  3-ou  have  it  !  They  sent  him  because 
they  knew  that  he  might  cany  out  a  mission  where  othei-s 
failed." 

"  Well,  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  mission.  For  he 
disappeared  and  was  no  more  heard  of." 

"  Ah,  this  war  !  That  would  account  for  nuich.  A 
hostile  country — those  villains  of  Turks !  But  they 
could  not  kill  him.  It  was  not  suffered.  There  wore 
those  who  watched  over  him  and  rescued  him  !  No, 
no,  I  know  nothing  ;  I  do  but  guess,  piecing  together  the 
fragments  of  information  those  rogues  of  Arabs  ga\-e  to 
us.  They  knew  little ;  but  were  resolved  to  bring 
their  charge  here  to  the  coast,  to  give  him  up  into  our 
hands.  When  they  knew  him  safe  with  us,  they  vanished. 
Melted  away  into  the  desert.     We  saw  them  no  more." 

p 
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"  And  they  left  Lord  Heristal  with  you — more  dead 
than  aUve  ?  " 

"  xA.nd  more  Arab  than  Englishman.  So  that  at  the 
first  we  knew  not  of  what  nationality  he  was.  He  was 
bearded  to  the  eyes,  his  skin  was  burnt  almost  black, 
he  was  parched  with  fever  and  seemed  barely  conscious. 
Hair  and  beard  were  so  matted  that  we  had  to  shave 
him.  And  having  done  that,  we  saw  that  he  was  European 
and  guessed  that  he  was  English.  But  no  account  can 
he  give  of  himself.  He  must  have  been  through  immense 
hardships.  You  see  his  iron  frame.  Yet  that  has  only 
just  sufficed  to  pull  him  through.  He  has  probably 
been  in  captivity  many  times — not  necessarily  harsh  or 
cruel  captivity,  but  one  which  must  have  sadly  galled 
his«spirit.  He  may  have  been  taken  away  into  strange 
places  for  safety.  It  is  idle  to  guess  what  may  have 
happened  to  him  before  he  came  here.  And  for  five 
weeks  we  have  been  seeking  to  bring  him  back  to  life 
and  health.  And  he  has  slept  and  slept  and  slept,  as  a 
man  sleeps  who  has  suffered  the  last  extremity  of  ex- 
haustion. Sleep  has  been  more  to  him  than  medicine ; 
though  these  last  ten  days  he  has  begun  to  take  food  better 
than  at  first.  The  fever  is  quite  gone,  and  we  were 
looking  to  the  time  when  he  might  be  able  to  give  some 
account  of  himself.  But  Madame  has  now  recognized 
him  !  That  is  a  wonderful  thing  !  And  doubtless  we 
shall  hear  what  the  next  step  is  to  be." 

"  Would  you  consent  to  his  being  carried  on  board 
the  steamer  for  which  Madame  and  I  are  waiting,  which 
in  some  six-and- thirty  hours  will  bring  us  to  the  island  of 
St.  Cecilia,  where  his  wife  has  a  beautiful  home  in  which 
to  receive  him  ?  " 

The  good  little  man's  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure. 

"  But  of  a  certainty  !  What  indeed  could  be  better  ? 
He  can  be  carried  on  board.  And  the  ships  for  St. 
Cecilia  are  never  full.  We  will  so  dispose  him  that  he 
shall  breathe  the  good  air  off  the  sea.  The  gentle  motion 
will  lull  him  to  renewed  restfulness.     Indeed  he  may 
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never  know  that  he  has  been  removed  ;  for  the  lethargy 
is  very  deep.  And  there,  at  the  voyage's  end,  is  the  good 
home  and  the  lovely  lady  awaiting  him  !  What  could 
there  be  of  better  for  him  ?  And  M'sier  le  Colonel  with 
Madame  his  wife  for  his  companions  !  Why  the  stars 
in  their  courses  must  surely  be  fighting  for  him  !  " 

Husband  and  wife  left  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  a  great 
thankfulness  in  their  hearts. 

"  Leon — Oh,  Leon — do  you  not  understand  !  Oh, 
poor  Lord  Heristal !     How  he  must  have  suffered  !  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  In  mind,  Leon,  not  knowing  what  has  been  passing 
in  Lenore's  life.  Oh,  Leon,  she  has  told  me  things  some- 
times, Lenore  has  told  me.  She  had  a  letter  from 
Marcus  once — before  he  went  away  into  special  peril. 
I  never  saw  it.  It  was  no  doubt  too  sacred.  But  I 
know  just  a  little  what  he  said.  For  we  used  to  talk 
together,  and  it  came  out.  She  wanted  me  to  under- 
stand how  noble  he  was.  Oh,  Leon — suppose  she  had 
been  tempted." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  he  said  .  .  .  without 
betraying  sacred  confidence  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  not  that  I  know  much.  But  it  seemed 
so  sad  that  Lenore  should  always  be  alone.  And  then 
she  told  me  that  it  was  not  his  wish  for  her  to  live  un- 
wedded  if  he  never  came  back  to  her.  He  put  her 
happiness  first.  He  said  things  that  would  have  made 
many  women  decide  upon  a  different  course.  But 
Lenore  could  not.  And  I  think  she  has  never  quite 
given  up  hope.     Oh,  Leon,  Leon — suppose  she  had  !  " 

"  Yes — and  do  you  not  understand  how  it  must  have 
been  with  him,  unable  to  get  back,  not  knowing  what 
was  transpiring  with  us,  but  sure  only  of  one  thing 
— his  own  reputed  death  ?  Perhaps  he  meant  to  remain 
a  desert  wanderer.  Perhaps  he  never  meant  to  return. 
But  in  the  end  he  had  no  choice.  And  now  we  are 
here  to  take  him  home  !  " 

"  Oh,  Leon,  Leon — how  wonderful !  " 
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"  Wonderful  indeed,  but  we  must  think  carefully  what 
to  do  when  we  arrive  at  the  island." 

"  Shall  we  not  take  him  straight  up  to  Lenore  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  Let  us  take  him  home  first  with  us, 
Diana — to  that  portion  of  our  house  which  Maman  is 
making  beautiful  for  you.  I  would  have  your  father  see 
him  first  of  all,  since  he  will  not  know  where  he  is.  He 
will  not  know  that  Lenore  is  near.  If  he  opens  his  eyes 
to  consciousness,  he  will  not  recognize  one  of  the  faces 
he  will  see  about  him." 

"  And  you  think  that  will  be  best,  Leon  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  must  not  take  upon  ourselves  a  greater 
responsibility.  Your  father  will  take  the  case  in  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  thinks  fit  Lenore  shall  be  told.  But  until 
he  himself  gives  consent  to  the  experiment,  I  think 
we  should  not  risk  that  great  moment  of  bringing  the 
two  together.  We  will  take  him  home  with  us  at  the 
first." 

Diana's  eyes  kindled. 

"  Oh,  Leon — oh,  Leon  ;  what  a  beautiful  home-coming 
for  us — to  bring  her  husband  back  to  Lenore  !  " 

Leon  looked  gravely  before  him,  his  face  full  of  silent 
emotion.     Diana  pressed  his  arm  in  sudden  sympathy. 

"  Ah  ! — I  know  what  you  are  thinking !     Lucien  !  " 

Then  he  turned  upon  her  the  light  of  his  kindling 
eyes. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  Lucien  !  How  should  I  not  ?  But 
I  know  that  none  will  more  truly  wish  her  joy — will  even 
joy  himself — than  my  brother  Lucien  !  " 

"  Ah,  Leon  ! — how  true  that  is  !  How  well  you 
know  him.  But  must  his  life  then  be  always  led 
alone  ?  " 

"  Outwardly  so,  perhaps.  Yet  I  think  that  in  his 
soul  and  spirit  there  will  be  no  room  for  desolating 
loneliness.  Both  will  be  so  filled  with  lovely  thoughts, 
with  the  heavenly  music  which  springs  up  within  him, 
that  he  will  be  always  filled  with  gentle  happiness  and 
joy.    There  will  also  be  Maman  for  him  to  love  and 
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cherish.  How  those  two  love  one  another  !  I  could 
have  chosen  differently  for  him  ;  but  I  feel  that  he  will 
be  content.  We  shall  always  have  one  home  there  with 
him,  Diana,  wherever  our  future  lot  may  be  cast.  And 
I  think  that  in  our  children,  should  it  please  the  good 
God  to  give  us  them,  he  will  find  great  solace  and  delight. 
I  would  that  he  might  have  been  a  father  himself.  Yet 
if  that  may  not  be,  I  know  that  he  will  feel  some  of  the 
joys  of  fatherhood  in  the  little  ones  who  may  one  day 
crowd  about  him  and  love  him — our  children,  Diana,  ours 
and  Lenore's." 

She  could  not  answer,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ; 
but  she  pressed  his  arm  again  and  her  spirit  was  com- 
forted. 

Upon  a  very  golden  spring  morning,  with  a  sky  all 
saffron  and  primrose  light,  and  a  sea  like  a  pavement  of 
sapphire,  the  little  vessel  crept  softly  to  its  anchorage 
in  St.  Cecilia's  smooth  bay,  and  Diana's  keen  gaze  soon 
detected  amongst  those  in  the  boats  awaiting  the  signal  to 
approach,  her  own  father  and  Lucien  de  Quebriac. 

Their  patient  had  borne  the  voyage  well,  lying  quiet 
and  tranquil  in  his  berth.  He  took  the  food  that  was 
brought  to  him.  The  ship's  doctor  visited  him  several 
times  a  day,  being  interested  in  the  story  of  the  case 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  confrere  of  Algiers. 
But  no  change  in  his  condition  had  taken  place. 

"  The  pulse  is  better,"  they  were  told,  "  and  the 
weakness  yields  in  some  measure.  With  little  doubt 
he  will  now  begin  to  gain  ground  rapidly.  And  nowhere 
could  he  be  better  placed  than  in  such  a  fair  island. 
After  the  heats  of  the  desert  it  would  not  do  to  take 
him  too  directly  to  England.  He  should  spend  the 
summer,  and  perhaps  the  following  winter  in  a  softly 
equable  climate.  Then  without  doubt  he  will  be  a 
sound  man  once  more.  He  has  a  constitution  of  the 
finest !  A  veritable  son  of  Anak.  These  English,  they 
go  through  so  much.     But  Madame  need  have  no  fear. 
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He  will  make  a  recovery  of  the  finest !     Doubt  not  of 
that  !  " 

Diana  met  her  father  at  the  head  of  the  companion, 
and  was  folded  in  his  arms.  Leon  waited  till  his  brother 
with  slower  movements  could  reach  him. 

"  Come,  Daddy,"  spoke  Diana,  and  led  her  father  to 
the  cabin,  where,  dressed  and  ready,  but  still  with  closed 
eyes  and  with  little  seeming  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings, Marcus  Heristal  lay. 

"  We  have  a  patient  for  you,  Daddy,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  the  recumbent  figure.  He  looked  at 
his  daughter's  flushed  and  sparkling  face.  Then  he 
passed  his  hands  several  times  over  the  head  of  Marcus. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  An  Englishman — out  of  the  desert.  Daddy,  Daddy 
— can  you  not  guess  ?  Oh,  it  is  almost  too  wonderful 
to  be  believed.     It  is  Lord  Heristal  himself  !  " 

Dr.  Rodin  stared  at  Diana,  looked  again  at  Marcus, 
and  again,  as  she  told  him  rapidly  all  the  tale,  continued 
his  examination  of  the  man's  cranium  with  those  won- 
derfully sensitive  fingers  of  his. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  Take  him  to 
his  wife  ?  " 

"  Leon  said,  take  him  home  first  with  us,  for  you  to 
examine.  And  only  to  bring  Lenore  to  him  when  you 
approved  !  " 

Dr.  Rodin  nodded  his  head  many  times. 

"  The  boy  is  right  !  What  wisdom  in  this  new  son 
of  mine  !  Take  him  back  with  you,  my  children.  Let 
no  word  reach  his  wife  as  yet.  Leave  him  first  to 
me.  .  .  ." 

"  Daddy,  Daddy  !  Oh,  my  wonderful  Daddy  !  Are 
you  going  to  cure  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  going  to  cure  him,"  came  the  confident 
answer.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  hand  him  over 
to  his  wife  like  that  ?  I  will  say  as  the  English  do  in 
their  so  pertinent  idiom — No  fear  !  '* 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

A  SLOW  AWAKENING 

"  T    ET  him  be  taken  to  my  room,"  spoke  Lucien. 

I  J  "  My  Arab  servant  shall  care  for  him  there.  No 
one  will  disturb  him,  and  he  will  have  everything  possible 
to  minister  to  his  comfort.  Do  I  not  know — I  who 
spent  so  many  semi-helpless  years  there  ?  And  how  I 
came  to  love  the  place." 

"  That  will  be  splendid,"  said  Diana ;  "for  Lenore 
will  certainly  come  to  our  rooms  that  I  know  Maman 
has  made  charming  for  us  !  She  will  want  to  see  every- 
thing there.  And  yet  she  is  not  to  know  our  great, 
wonderful,  beautiful  secret  until  my  father — my  wizard 
father — gives  the  word  !  " 

Leon  and  Lucien  both  made  gestures  of  assent.  Dr. 
Rodin  was  superintending  the  removal  of  his  new  patient. 
His  face  was  intent.  He  wore  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees 
at  once  a  struggle  and  a  victory  before  him.  But  there 
was  a  light  in  his  eyes  which  his  daughter  fully  under- 
stood.    Her  own  face  caught  its  reflection. 

"  He  is  going  to  cure  him  !  He  is  going  to  make  him 
well  for  Lenore  !  Oh,  to  have  such  power  !  Is  it  not  a 
gift — an  endowment — which  seems  to  come  from  God 
Himself  ?  "  She  went  straight  up  to  Lucien,  as  Leon 
joined  the  group  around  the  unknown  sick  man.  "  Tell 
me,  my  brother,  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  too  much  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  and  there  was  what  she  could  only 
term  a  glory  in  his  eyes. 

"It  is  not  going  to  hurt  me  at  all.  How  should  it 
hurt  ?  The  being  I  love  best  in  the  world  (for  thou  hast 
divined  this,  sister  mine)  is  to  be  made  happy,  is  to 
realize  the  desire  of  her  heart — the  objective  of  her 
prayers.  Dost  thou  not  understand  ?  In  her  joy  I  shall 
find  my  healing  and  my  happiness." 
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"  Lucien,"  spoke  Diana  in  a  voice  which  shook  a  Uttle, 
"  thou  art  of  a  surety — a  saint !  " 

He  smiled,  shaking  his  head  gently ;  but  he  held  her 
hand  in  his  own  with  a  soft  pressure.  His  eyes  were 
singularly  sweet  in  expression. 

"  And  I  have  other  causes  of  happiness  besides.  My 
brother's  great  joy  is  also  mine.  We  have  been  dream- 
ing many  dreams,  my  mother  and  I,  about  our  future 
in  our  home  of  dreams.  We  think  the  time  has  come 
to  awake  from  these  dreams.  But  that  will  only 
mean  that  we  shall  take  our  part  in  energies  from  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  shut  out.  Let  me  tell  you  in 
advance,  Diana,  of  what  is  likely  to  come  to  Leon.  They 
are  going  to  appoint  him  Military  Governor  of  the  island. 
Old  General  De  Chazelet  is  retiring.  He  goes  back  to 
France.  With  the  close  of  the  war  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  reconstruction,  and  France  must 
safeguard  herself  as  she  neglected  to  do  in  the  past. 
And  Leon's  services  merit  recognition.  It  is  not  a  great 
post ;  but  he  will  do  the  work  well.  He  will  become  a 
power  here,  and  help  the  development  of  our  island's 
resources.  So  we  shall  not  lose  him — or  lose  you, 
Diana.  You  will  have  an  official  residence  ;  but  also 
your  quarters  with  us.  It  has  greatly  pleased  Maman 
to  make  these  ready  for  your  home-coming.  You  will 
see  !  " 

Ah  !  but  how  good  it  was  to  be  at  home  !  Leon  and 
his  bride  went  on  in  advance.  The  Marquise  met  them 
on  the  threshold  and  folded  them  to  her  heart, 

"  My  son — my  daughter  !  My  children — come  home 
to  me  again  !  " 

"  Maman  ! — Maman  !  " 

"  Come  and  see  your  home,  my  dear  ones.  It  awaits 
you  with  its  dumb  expectation  !  I  verily  believe  it  holds 
its  own  welcome  for  the  dear  ones  now  returned." 

"  Maman,  thou  art  so  gracious,  so  tender,  so  infinitely 
dear  !  Thou  wouldst  make  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert  by  thy  goodness  !  " 
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There  had  long  been  a  closed  wing  in  the  Maison  des 
Songes.  The  house  was  too  large  for  the  small  party  it 
had  held  of  late  years. 

But  now  this  wing  was  thrown  open  to  the  light  and 
sun.  Its  large  beautiful  rooms  had  been  adorned  with 
flowers.  The  hand  of  the  Marquise  was  everywhere 
visible  in  the  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  the  costly 
and  beautiful  plenishings  which  had  heretofore  stood 
shrouded  from  sight  behind  shuttered  windows.  Leon 
exclaimed  with  astonishment.  He  had  not  realized 
before  how  beautiful  the  place  was.  Diana  gazed  about 
her  with  eyes  of  entrancement,  and  passed  from  room  to 
room  upon  both  floors,  her  hand  locked  in  that  of  her 
husband's  mother,  whom  she  felt  indeed  to  be  her 
own. 

"  But  Maman,  it  is  too  beautiful  for  us.  Thou  dost 
do  and  give  too  much  !  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  too  much  or  too  good  for  my  son 
who  offered  his  life  for  his  country,  and  the  wife  he  has 
brought  me  to  be  the  daughter  of  my  old  age."  She 
folded  Diana  in  her  arms  and  softly  whispered  :  "  Give 
him  children,  my  child,  my  daughter,  and  my  old  heart 
will  not  know  an  ungratified  wish  !  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  in  its  corresponding 
wing  Lucien's  rooms  lay,  whilst  the  Marquise  had  her 
quarters  in  the  main  block,  where  were  also  the  great 
reception  rooms,  many  of  which  were  but  seldom  used. 

After  Lucien's  accident  in  his  young  manhood,  he  had 
chiefly  used  one  great  room  upon  the  ground-floor,  which 
opened  by  six  long  windows  on  to  two  wide  terraces. 
This  had  been  transformed  into  a  bedroom  and  work- 
room combined,  and  here  years  of  his  Hfe  had  been  passed. 
There  was  a  great  piano  upon  the  parquetry  floor,  book- 
cases occupied  the  wall  spaces  between  the  windows. 
The  bed  by  day  was  draped  with  Oriental  brocade,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  divan,  and  the  adjoining  marble-paved 
bathroom  contained  all  the  requisites  of  a  dressing-room. 
There  was  a  padded  couch  on  large  castors  which  could 
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be  wheeled  to  any  part  of  the  room  or  out  upon  either 
of  the  terraces.  It  was  a  place  where  an  invalid  or 
crippled  man  could  lose  a  sense  of  his  disabilities  and 
almost  forget  them.  Lucien  had  quite  forgotten  his. 
And  into  this  peaceful  place  where  so  many  quiet  con- 
tented years  had  been  spent,  he  brought  the  husband  of 
Lenore  Heristal. 

No  one  in  the  house,  save  only  the  Marquise,  knew 
who  he  was.  Lucien  had  for  long  years  kept  about  him 
an  Arab  servant  from  Algeria,  who  had  attached  himself 
to  his  young  master  with  the  fidelity  that  in  the  eastern 
races  is  often  so  marked.  He  was  a  very  silent  and  dis- 
creet person,  and  fully  able  to  take  charge  of  Dr.  Rodin's 
patient  from  the  boat.  It  was  no  great  astonishment  to 
anyone  that  a  refugee  from  the  desert  should  be  given 
asylum  here.  Doors  were  everywhere  opened — and  had 
been  opened  for  years — to  waifs  and  strays  from  the  world- 
wide strife.  It  was  surmised  that  it  was  an  Englishman  who 
had  found  an  asylum  with  the  hospitable  De  Quebriacs, 
and  was  under  treatment  from  Dr.  Rodin.  That  excited 
no  wonder ;  and  in  the  interest  of  Leon's  return  with  his 
young  wife,  and  in  the  congratulations  poured  upon  him 
on  many  counts — that  of  his  new  appointment  not  the 
least  of  these — the  matter  of  the  stranger  within  their 
gates  was  quickly  forgotten. 

Marcus  Heristal  lay  very  still  and  quiet  upon  the 
narrow  bed  where  they  had  laid  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  whether  he  realized  what  had  happened  to  him, 
whether  he  had  been  aware  that  he  had  taken  a  voyage, 
and  was  now  in  surroundings  quite  new  and  strange  to 
him.  Now  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  this  generally 
when  Dr.  Rodin  bent  over  him,  and  passed  his  fingers 
about  his  head,  upon  which  the  hair  was  now  beginning 
to  grow  once  again,  though  still  almost  shorter  than 
military  usage  warranted. 

And  again  when  Lucien  sat  at  the  piano,  and  drew 
from  its  strings  low,  soft,  haunting  strains,  he  would 
slightly  turn  his  head  as  though  the  better  to  hear ;  and 
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now  and  then  his  eyes  would  open  for  a  few  moments 
at  a  time,  and  fix  themselves  upon  the  player. 

Lucien  used  his  room  by  day  almost  as  he  had  done 
before,  sleeping  in  one  adjoining,  yet  often  visiting  the 
patient  through  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night. 

It  seemed  to  him  little  by  little  as  though  Marcus 
began  to  watch  for  his  coming,  to  be  conscious  of  his 
presence.  He  often  sat  beside  him  and  talked  very 
quietly  of  many  things.  He  told  him  succinctly  and  in 
brief  of  the  course  and  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  talked 
to  him  as  though  he  were  understood,  though  by  no 
means  sure  as  to  this,  and  Dr.  Rodin  approved  of  this 
quiet  attempt  to  arouse  the  sleeping  mind. 

"  There  has  been  brain  pressure,"  he  said,  "  and  at 
the  first  I  thought  I  might  decide  to  use  surgical  means 
of  alleviation.     Now  I  doubt  whether  this  will  be  neces- 
sary.    The  electric  massage  and  treatment  I  am  trying 
first  promise  good,  if  gradual,  results.     And  I  note  that 
jrour  music  helps  him,  Lucien.     Play  to  him  much,  play 
to  him  often.     Sing  to  him  also,  and  let  Diana  come 
and  sing  too.     The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  torpid.     What 
has  happened  to  him  through  these  years  of  his  dis- 
appearance we  may  never  know.     But  his  physical  frame 
is  making  marked  progress,  whilst  the  brain  is  slowly 
following.     And  you  are  doing  him  great  good.     Your 
quietness  soothes  him  ;   your  music  has  become  a  solace. 
I  think  that  he  hears  more  of  your  words  than  seems 
to  be  the  case.     If  he  tries  to  speak  with  you,  help  him 
out  all  you  can.     Probably  before  long  this  will  happen. 
Keep  him,  as  far  as  possible,  from  agitation.     But  help 
him  to  feel  his  way  back  towards  his  place  in  the  world." 
"  And  when  is  his  wife  to  know  he  is  here  ?  " 
"  As  soon  as  ever  I  judge  that  the  time  has  come  when 
her  appearance  beside  him  will  be  for  his  good.     At  this 
moment  I  cannot  tell  when  this  will  be  ;   yet  I  am  sure 
that  a  day  will  come  when  to  bring  Lady  Heristal  to  her 
husband's  side  will  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  recovery. 
I  am  waiting  for  that." 
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"  Do  you  think  he  knows  who  he  is  ?  Or  has  he  lost 
touch  with  his  identity  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.  Probably  he  has  lost  touch  with 
it ;  but  equally  probably  it  may  be  coming  slowly  back. 
That  is  a  point  you  may  be  able  to  determine  if  ever  he 
should  speak  with  you.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know." 

"  Am  I  to  help  him  back  to  knowledge  of  himself  if 
he  begins  to  grope  his  way  ?  " 

Dr.  Rodin  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  I  think  I  must  leave  that  point  to  your  own  discre- 
tion. Unless  I  am  on  the  spot,  you  will  have  to  settle 
how  you  speak  or  answer  should  he  at  any  time  (as  begins 
to  be  possible  and  even  probable  now)  ask  you  a  question 
or  make  statements  which  you  will  have  to  answer.  But 
I  have  no  fear,  Lucien.  You  will  act  wisely  and  prudently 
I  know.  And  I  trace  in  him  a  certain  unconscious 
dependence  upon  you,  which  shows  that  something  in 
your  personality  has  got  a  grip  upon  him.  This  is  a 
most  excellent  thing.  It  is  giving  him  back  to  human 
life.  When  once  that  happens,  his  wife  will  help  him 
still  more.  But  I  would  not  willingly  bring  them  together 
till  his  recovery  has  reached  a  stage  when  it  will  not  be 
pain  to  her  to  see  him.  For  the  moment  you  are  his 
best  friend." 

Lucien  felt  this  himself — felt  it  with  a  strange  intensity 
of  satisfaction,  in  which  was  curiously  blended  pleasure 
and  pain.  In  helping  back  this  man  to  health  and 
restoration  of  mind  he  was  paving  the  way  to  Lenore's 
happiness.     What  more  could  he  ask  of  life  ? 

Quietly  stealing  to  the  side  of  the  bed  in  the  early 
hours  of  a  lovely  spring  morning,  Lucien  found  Marcus 
lying  for  the  first  time  with  wide-open  eyes,  and  in  those 
eyes  a  look  of  quiet  contemplation  such  as  had  never 
been  visible  there  as  yet. 

He  took  his  accustomed  seat  beside  the  bed,  and  lifted 
the  cup  from  the  table  to  offer  his  patient  a  drink.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  a  hand  was  stretched  out.  The 
thin  fingers  took  the  cup  from  him.     The  head  was 
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slightty  lifted,  and  Marcus  drank  and  gave  back  the  cup, 
his  eyes  scanning  the  face  bent  over  him. 

"  Thank  j'ou,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  after  a  few 
minutes,  still  watching  Lucien  intently  as  he  sat  beside 
the  bed  and  just  straightened  the  covering  there,  he 
added  a  half-expected  question  : 

"  ^^'ould  you  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  who  you  are  ? 
The  face  seems  famihar,  j-et  I  cannot  put  a  name  to  it. 
But  surely  I  have  seen  you  often  !  " 

"  Yes,  veiy-  often.  You  are  a  guest  in  my  house.  A 
war  guest,  you  understand.  You  were  brought  here  to 
recover,  and  I  think  you  are  now  doing  this.  I  am  veiy^ 
glad.     Will  5-0U  tell  me  your  name  ?  " 

For  a  vety  short  time  there  was  silence  between  them. 
Lucien  gently  added : 

"  But  not  if  \-ou  would  rather  keep  it  to  \-ourself. 
You  are  m\-  guest.  If  you  desire  to  remain  unkno^^Tl  I 
accept  3'our  ruling.     I  ask  nothing  of  you." 

The  hollow  ej-es  dwelt  upon  the  quiet  face.  That  some 
struggle  of  the  soul  was  passing  within,  Lucien  veiy  weU 
knew.  But  he  held  his  peace.  He  would  not  inter- 
meddle %\ith  the  matters  concerning  the  soul  of  another. 
Presently  Marcus  spoke  again,  slowh-,  dreamil}- : 

"  I  think  that  I  may  truh-  call  m^-self  a  dead  man," 
he  said — "  to  the  world  I  am  dead.  For  the  moment  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  do  well  ever  to  live  again.  I 
thought  that  the  desert  which  swallowed  me  up  would 
hold  me  prisoner  to  the  end.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
not  presently  return  to  it.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came 
here." 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  though  wear\-.  Lucien  left  him 
quiet  for  awhile,  and  then  as  quietly  told  him  a  few 
facts  concerning  his  journey  from  south  to  north,  and 
how  at  the  last  he  had  fallen  into  kindly  French  hands, 
and  had  been  cared  for  in  the  speaker's  o%mi  house  when 
able  to  be  moved  there.  "  It  has  been  the  right  and  pri\-i- 
lege  of  those  who  have  not  themselves  faced  the  horrors 
and  the  perils  of  war,  to  offer  asj'lum  to  such  as,  haxing 
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done  this,  are  in  need  of  shelter  and  tendance.  That, 
my  privilege,  I  have  claimed  in  your  case,  my  friend, 
and  a  privilege  I  account  it." 

The  man  lay  very  still  with  closed  eyes.  Lucien  could 
not  tell  whether  he  might  be  thinking  or  whether  the 
mists  had  shut  him  in  again.     Then  the  eyes  opened. 

"  It  is  better  sometimes  to  be  dead  than  living,"  he 
said. 

"  That  may  be.  But  over  such  a  matter  we  have  no 
choice.  You  offered  your  life.  But  it  remains  whole 
within  you.     Take  it,  then,  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  the  level  voice  said  quietly ; 
"  I  am  thinking  not  of  myself  but  of  others.  For  the 
sake  of  those  others  (did  I  but  know  all)  I  might  know 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  remain  as  one  dead.  My 
return  to  life  might  bring  .  .  .  what  I  dare  not  think 
of.  I  came  out  from  the  desert,  where  I  thought  to 
meet  my  end.  I  think  it  may  be  best  for — them — that 
I  go  back  to  it  again." 

Then  Lucien  understood,  and  his  heart  swelled  within 
him.  Marcus  Heristal  was  calmly  contemplating  renounc- 
ing all  which  had  meant  life  for  him  in  the  past — wealth, 
possessions,  title,  identity ;  was  prepared  to  lose  himself 
in  what  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  living  death,  for 
the  sake  of  the  woman,  his  wife,  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  yet  whom  he  knew  (judging  him  dead)  might  have 
formed  other  ties  that  would  make  his  sudden  return  to 
her  an  awful,  an  unspeakable  horror  and  woe  !  Ah, 
how  well  he  understood  !  And  at  that  moment  he  could 
almost  have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  was  speaking 
of  this  immense,  this  overwhelming  sacrifice,  speaking 
calmly  and  with  a  deep  pain  in  his  eyes,  yet  with  voice 
and  tongue  that  did  not  falter. 

And  suppose  that  Lenore  had  listened  to  him — Lucien 
— in  those  days  when  he  had  longed  to  bring  her  comfort 
and  healing  !  Ah,  how  true  is  a  woman's  faithful  heart  ! 
Why  ever  seek  to  change  its  rulings  ?  He  was  glad  he 
had  not  tried. 
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He  laid  his  hand  upon  that  of  the  man  before 
him.  In  his  face  there  was  an  expression  which 
riveted  the  gaze  of  Marcus.  It  seemed  so  full  of  lambent 
light. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  thus  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  would  ask  of  you  to  be  in  no  haste  to 
decide  so  strange  a  point.  Rest  here  in  this  house  of 
mine,  an  honoured  guest,  for  yet  awhile  longer.  And 
when  strength  returns  to  you,  you  will  better  face  so 
grave  a  decision.  But  now  you  have  talked  enough. 
Sleep  again  and  rest.  And  before  you  act  take  counsel 
with  Dr.  Rodin.  A  wiser  man  than  he  you  will  not 
find." 

Marcus's  eyes  sought  Lucien's  face  before  they  closed 
again. 

"  I  feel  that  in  you  I  have  my  best  friend  and  coun- 
sellor," he  said — "  although  as  yet  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  my  benefactor." 

"  You  shall  know  it  one  day,"  Lucien  answered. 
"  Sleep  now  and  rest." 

When  Dr.  Rodin  came  and  heard  Lucien's  tale,  and 
his  interpretation  thereof;  when  he  had  visited  his 
patient  and  had  received  rational  answers  to  his  questions, 
he  returned  to  the  young  Marquis,  who  awaited  his  com- 
ing with  impatience,  and  said  : 

"  It  marches,  it  marches  !  And  now  the  time  has 
come.  I  go  to  the  house  upon  the  hill,  and  I  bring  back 
with  me  Lord  Heristal's  wife  !  " 
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BUT  Dr.  Rodin  did  not  have  to  visit  the  Maison  de  la 
Misericorde  in  order  to  find  Lenore.     For  when  he 
reached  his  daughter's  apartments  with  the  glad  news 
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concerning  her  husband,  it  was  to  hear  that  she  was 
expected  here  within  an  hour ;  and  this  pleased  the  Httle 
doctor,  who  desired  that  the  meeting  should  be  brought 
about  in  the  most  natural  way  possible. 

"  But  will  you  not  prepare  her  ?  Surely  you  will  tell 
her,  before  taking  her  to  Lucien's  room,  whom  it  is 
she  is  there  to  find  !  " 

"  I  think  not.  I  think  not.  She  had  better  not  be  in 
any  wise  agitated  beforehand.  Let  it  all  come  about  as 
naturally  as  possible.  She  knows  that  Lucien  entertains 
a  guest.  She  asks  after  him  and  his  progress.  She 
knows  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  account  of  him- 
self. When  told  that  he  is  better,  and  asked  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  it  will  seem  a  natural  thing  to  her  enough. 
Let  her  go  in  to  him  without  warning.  Let  them  meet 
face  to  face.  So  it  will  be  best.  She  need  not  be  warned. 
She  is  strong  and  sound;  and  joy  hurts  none.  As  for 
him,  better  that  he  sees  her  coming  to  him  without  time 
for  thinking  how  they  will  meet.  I  know  what  he  has 
been  dreaming  and  picturing  all  this  while.  It  is  for 
her  to  disperse  the  mists." 

"  Daddy,  it  is  simply  frightfully  exciting  !  Lenore  and 
her  husband — together  !  " 

Leon  came  in  upon  them,  his  face  alight. 

"  Diana — have  you  heard  ?  Ah  !  Here  is  our  father 
come  to  tell  you  !  Lucien  says  he  has  come  fully  to 
himself  at  last,  knows  who  he  is,  begins  to  remember 
all  his  past.     What  is  now  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  When  Lenore  comes  to-day,  Leon,  Daddy  is  going 
to  take  her — to  him." 

"  But — how  splendid  !  To-day  !  And  what  then  will 
happen  ?  " 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  in  doubt.  Diana 
answered  the  question. 

"  Why  then  she  will  take  him  home  with  her,  of  course  ! 
Daddy,  you  will  not  interfere,  will  you  ?  You  will  let 
him  go  ?  " 

"  But  certainly.     It  will  not  hurt  him.     Yes,  you  are 
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right,  my  child.     Lady  Heristal  will  without  doubt  take 
her  husband  home." 

Diana  clasped  her  hands  ;   her  eyes  were  shining, 

"  How  simply  beautiful  and  glorious — for  every  one — 
except  Lucien  !  " 

Without  her  having  seen  his  approach  Lucien  was 
amongst  them.  He  went  straight  up  to  Diana  and  stood 
before  her.  In  his  eyes  there  shone  the  light  which  had 
puzzled  Marcus  a  little  while  before. 

"  You  need  not  make  an  exception  of  me,  ma  sceur. 
I  too  have  my  share  in  this  revelation  of  beauty  and 
glory  ?     Dost  think  I  would  have  it  otherwise  ?  " 

"Oh,  Lucien,  Lucien — thou  art  so  good — so  great !  " 

"  Neither  good  nor  great,  but  to-day  a  truly  happy 
man.  For  think  what  this  day  might  have  been  to  all, 
had  I  realized  a  dream  which  I  cherished  for  long." 

That  contingency  scarcely  bore  thinking  of.  But  they 
understood  all  it  meant  to  him.  Diana  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders.  Her  husband's  brother  was  only 
second  to  Leon  himself  in  her  warm  heart. 

"  And  thou  wilt  be  able  truly  to  rejoice,  dear  Lucien  ?  " 

"  Truly  and  with  all  my  heart,"  he  answered  with 
what  she  had  come  to  call  his  "  Galahad  "  expression  of 
countenance.  And  she  knew  that  for  him  there  was  an 
inner  vision  of  grace  and  glory  which  human  loss  or 
frustration  could  never  dim.  He  had  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own  in  the  past,  with  his  mother  for  his  confidante 
and  friend.  He  would  have  that  world  left  him,  beautiful 
and  unsullied,  and  outside  that  magic  circle  of  the  inner 
life  so  much  that  was  gracious  and  tender  and  sweet. 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe  and  kissed  his  brow. 

"  Truly  thou  art  a  saint/'  she  told  him,  "  and  all  of 
us  will  be  the  better  and  happier  for  thy  presence  so 
near  us." 

None  of  them  were  surprised  to  hear  from  out  the 
music-room  the  strains  of  some  glorious,  triumphant  and 
lofty  choral  arise,  uplifting  hearts  and  sending  thoughts 
flying  heavenwards.     When  Diana  looked  in  upon  Lucien's 
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patient,  she  saw  by  his  expression  that  he  was  intently 
listening.  She  saw  a  light  upon  his  face  which  had  never 
been  there  before.  She  smiled  at  him  and  waved  her 
hand.  And  then  she  went  forth  into  the  glad  spring 
sunshine  to  await  the  coming  of  Lenore. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day  !  The  throb  of  reviving  nature 
was  in  the  air.  The  blue  skies  seemed  flecked  with  gold  ; 
the  hills  behind  sparkled  and  shone  ;  the  dew-washed 
gardens  were  full  of  intoxicating  scents.  Orange  blossom 
decked  the  trees,  contrasting  with  the  deep  gold  of  the 
fruit  now  coming  to  its  perfection.  The  breath  of  the 
flowers  was  wafted  hither  and  thither  upon  the  breeze. 
Diana  inhaled  it  with  a  sense  of  rapture. 

"  Orange  blossom  for  bridals,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
"  Oh,  Lenore,  Lenore — surely  this  will  be  in  very  truth 
your  bridal  day  !  " 

The  sound  of  a  deep  joyous  bark  broke  upon  her  ears. 
Odin  was  careering  down  the  avenue  towards  her. 
Generally  he  was  the  advance  guard  on  Lenore's  visits. 
Her  white  slenderness  could  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
vista.  She  moved  with  her  graceful  lightness  of  foot  to 
meet  Diana.  The  springtide  had  come,  and  she  wore 
her  virginal  whiteness. 

"  You  beautiful,  beautiful  creature  !  "  spoke  Diana  to 
herself  as  she  sped  forward  to  meet  and  greet  her. 

They  wandered  together  a  little  in  the  garden.  They 
paused  to  listen  to  Lucien's  music  as  it  rolled  forth  into 
the  sunny  glory  of  the  day. 

"It  is  like  some  great  pealing  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicing,"  spoke  Lenore.  "  How  wonderful  he  is  ! 
I  think  there  is  nobody  quite  like  him." 

"  And  I  am  sure  there  is  not,"  she  answered  quickly; 
"  Lucien  stands  alone  upon  a  pinnacle  all  his  own.  A 
little  lonely,  perhaps;    but  he  has  compensations." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Lenore  answered  earnestly,  "  and 
ah,  what  a  friend  he  is  !  " 

Presently  Dr.  Rodin  approached  them.  Diana  felt  as 
though  Lenore  must  hear  the  pounding  of  her  heart. 
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But  her  father's  manner  was  admirably  normal  and  like 
itself  as  he  greeted  the  guest. 

Then  to  his  daughter,  as  though  she  would  be  the  more 
interested,  he  said  : 

"  Our  patient  yonder  shows  marked  improvement 
to-day.  It  has  been  long  in  coming.  But  there  is  a 
considerable  advance  visible  this  morning." 

"I  am  so  glad.  Daddy,"  spoke  Diana  as  gaily  as  she 
could.  "  How  soon  are  you  going  to  let  me  pay  him  a 
visit  ?  I  regard  him  rather  as  my  protege,  since  it  was 
partly  my  doing  that  we  brought  him  here." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear.  Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
two  ladies  should  not  walk  in  at  one  of  his  open  windows 
and  wish  him  Good  day.  Just  see  how  he  takes  it ;  and 
if  he  seems  disposed  to  talk  a  little,  humour  him.  There 
are  some  sights  which  should  suffice  to  make  a  sick  man 
sound  !  "  And  he  bowed  to  the  two  young  feminine 
creatures  with  his  French  bonhomie  of  deportment. 

"  Dear,  how  polite  he  is  !  "  laughed  Diana,  whose  face 
was  flushed,  whose  eyes  were  radiant.  "  Say,  shall  we  go 
and  visit  him,  Lenore  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  if  Dr.  Rodin  thinks  the  visit  will  be  welcome. 
But  had  you  not  better  go  alone,  Diana,  at  the  first  ? 
Two  guests  may  be  too  much  for  him  !  " 

"  Ah,  no  !  Come  with  me.  I  am  shy  !  "  she  laughed, 
"  and  you  have  such  a  gift  with  the  sick  !  You  should 
hear  how  the  eclopes  speak  of  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  eclopes  !  That  is  another  matter ! 
But  I  will  very  willingly  go  with  Diana.  Does  your 
patient  yet  know  who  he  is.  Dr.  Rodin  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  said,  nor  have  I  asked  him.  I  avoid 
questions  in  such  cases  as  long  as  possible.  But  I  should 
surmise  that  he  begins  to  remember.  Perhaps  he  will 
tell  you  himself." 

"  How  exciting  !  "  cried  Diana  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Come,  Lenore — let  us  go." 

She  led  the  way  of  set  purpose,  afraid  lest  Lenore 
might  see  her  face.     She  felt  so  near  to  self-betrayal. 
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But  Lenore  was  absolutely  without  suspicion.  She  fol- 
lowed quietly,  speaking  with  the  doctor,  whose  self- 
control  was  proof  against  any  visible  excitement.  He 
just  dropped  a  few  words  about  his  patient  in  quiet, 
casual  fashion. 

Diana  led  the  way  round  the  angle  of  the  house,  step- 
ping upon  an  arcaded  terrace  which  Lenore  knew  as 
belonging  to  Lucien's  private  rooms,  though  she  had 
seldom  done  more  than  pace  here  occasionally  with  the 
Marquise. 

Long  windows  opened  upon  it,  and  beside  one  of  these 
Diana  paused,  holding  out  a  hand  to  Lenore. 

"  Shall  we  come  in  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  voice  held  a 
curious  throb. 

As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  Lenore  became 
conscious  of  something  tense  in  the  atmosphere.  From 
a  distance  came  the  roll  of  Lucien's  music.  The  room 
seemed  dim  after  the  golden  glow  outside,  and  for  a 
few  moments  she  did  not  see  well. 

Then  she  was  aware  of  a  movement  in  the  shadows. 
She  stepped  forward  to  see  a  recumbent  figure  raised 
suddenly  erect  upon  a  narrow  bed.  Her  visions  cleared. 
She  stopped  short ;  and  then  with  a  little  low  cry  she 
glided  forward. 

"  Marcus — Marcus — my  Marcus  !  " 

"  Lenore  !    Lenore  !  " 

He  fell  back  upon  his  pillows.  His  eyes  closed.  She 
was  on  her  knees  beside  him  ;  but  Dr.  Rodin  was  also 
there,  making  a  sign  to  his  daughter  which  she  instantly 
understood.  She  brought  him  the  cordial  which  stood 
at  hand ;  but  it  was  Lenore  who  took  it  from  her  hand, 
and  put  her  arm  behind  her  husband's  head. 

"  Marcus,  Marcus  !  "  she  softly  said  with  a  throb  of 
urgency  in  her  tones.  Slowly  his  eyes  opened  and  fixed 
upon  her  face.  "  Drink,"  she  said,  "  drink  !  "  And  he 
did  her  bidding  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

It  was  also  as  though  she  dreamed,  as  she  leaned  above 
him,  feasting  her  eyes  upon  those  worn  features.    These 
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seemed  beneath  her  ardent  gaze  to  glow  with  a  suffused 
light,  that  drove  back  the  deathlike  pallor  of  his  face, 
and  restored  to  him  in  some  wonderful  way  the  vitality 
of  his  one-time  manhood. 

"  Lenore,"  he  breathed,  "  Lenore  !  " 

She  saw  that  she  must  go  very  gently  with  him.  She 
yearned  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms,  to  feel  his  arms  about 
her.  But  she  refrained,  and  Dr.  Rodin  confirmed  and 
approved  her  quietude  by  a  nod,  as  he  led  his  daughter 
away.  Still  as  though  she  dreamed,  Lenore  took  a  seat 
beside  the  bed,  holding  his  long  attenuated  hand  between 
her  own. 

"  Marcus — Marcus — husband  !  "  she  softly  breathed. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore — what  is  it  ?     Where  am  I  ?  " 

"  With  me,  dearest.     In  the  house  of  my  friends." 

"  What  friends  ?  " 

"  The  dear  De  Quebriacs — those  friends  of  whom  I  so 
often  wrote  to  you.  You  remember  how  I  told  you  of 
them — the  Marquise  and  her  sons." 

His  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  as  he  sought  to  follow 
her  words.  But  that  he  understood,  his  next  ones 
showed. 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  "  wait  whilst  I  think.  The  Marquis 
de  Quebriac — the  man  who  makes  music." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Marcus — listen,  and  you  can  hear  him 
now  !  He  makes  beautiful,  glorious  music  !  He  is  doing 
so  to-day.     Listen  !  " 

In  the  silence  which  followed  her  words  the  strains  of 
the  great  triumphal  choral  floated  to  them  on  the  wings 
of  some  scented  breeze.  The  deep  dark  eyes  of  Marcus 
Heristal  fixed  themselves  with  an  unutterable  yearning 
on  the  face  of  his  wife. 

"  Lenore,"  he  whispered,  "  do  I  find  you  here — in  the 
house  of  the  man  who  makes  the  music  ?  In  the  house 
of  the  De  Quebriacs  ?  " 

Her  heart  was  too  full  of  the  joy  and  mystery  and 
wonder  of  his  return  to  take  in  the  strange  misgiving 
which  had  assailed  him  at  this  moment,  though  she  caught 
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the  look  of  pain  and  strain  upon  the  face  so  unspeakably 
dear  to  her. 

Ah,  how  dear  it  was  !  It  seemed  at  this  moment  as 
though  all  the  pent-up  tenderness  and  yearning  and  love 
of  these  long  five  weary  years  rushed  like  a  flood  upon 
her  heart.  She  was  almost  paralysed  by  the  power  of 
it  aU,  the  wonder,  the  glory.  Her  husband  given  back 
to  her  as  from  the  dead.  Her  Marcus — come  to  her  as 
though  he  stepped  forth  from  some  desert  grave. 

But  his  eyes  seemed  to  demand  an  answer,  and  it  was 
very  gently  given. 

"  Yes,  in  the  house  of  the  De  Quebriacs — my  friends 
and  your  preservers.  They  found  you  in  Algiers.  Leon's 
wife  must  have  recognized  you  from  my  picture.  They 
brought  you  back  with  them.  Here  you  have  been  nursed 
to  health  and  the  knowledge  of  yourself.  And  now 
they  bring  me  to  your  side.  ..." 

"  Have  I  spoken  my  name,  then  ?  I  did  not  mean 
to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Not  mean  to  do  so.     Husband — why  not  ?  " 

His  eyes  seemed  to  cling  to  her  face,  as  though  he 
would  read  the  very  thoughts  of  her  soul.  She  held  his 
hand  fast  between  hers  as  she  returned  his  gaze, 

"  Lenore,  Lenore — do  you  not — just  a  little — under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Dear  Marcus,  I  cannot  understand  at  all.  Should 
you  be  speaking  so  much  ?  Does  it  matter  ?  You  are 
here — with  me.    Cannot  everything  else  go  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself.  He  pressed  a 
hand  upon  his  eyes. 

"  Lenore,  your  eyes — they  bring  back  all  that  happy 
past !  But,  O  child — my  little  love — how  can  I  know 
what  is  best  for  you  ?  When  I  heard  of  that  beautiful 
music — and  the  man  who  made  it !  And  when  I  saw 
my  own  youth  going  from  me  through  those  awful  years 
of  warfare — when  I  pictured  you  in  your  loveliness — 
scarcely  more  than  a  child — with  all  your  golden  life  yet 
before  you  ..." 
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He  came  to  pause,  his  weakness  made  continuous 
speech  difficult ;  but  Lenore  was  beginning  to  understand. 
A  lovely  light  da^vned  in  her  eyes,  and  with  it  a  yearning 
unspeakable.  But  still  the  sensation  of  moving  in  a 
dream  held  her  very  calm. 

"  Marcus,  my  husband  "  (she  loved  to  use  that  word), 
"  was  that  why  you  wrote  me  that  letter — before  you 
went  out  to  your  mission  in  the  East  ?  " 

"  They  told  me  it  would  be  a  mission  of  extreme 
danger.  I  saw  that  they  doubted  whether  I  should  ever 
return.  That  seemed  a  small  thing  in  those  days.  All 
were  living  out  in  the  same  doubt.  Only  this  thing  was 
more  remote — more  charged  with  varied  perils.  It 
seemed  to  fit  my  case." 

"  Your  case,  Marcus,  my  husband.  You  mean  to  say 
that  you  began  to  think  your  wife  would  benefit  by  your 
death." 

"  It  would  at  least  give  you  back  your  free- 
dom." 

"  Did  you  think  I  wanted  back  my  freedom  ?  " 

"  There  was  that  musician — so  young,  so  handsome, 
so  much  your  friend.  And  they  were  talking  of  it — 
those  who  had  been  here — and  wondering.  ..." 

"  Marcus,  did  you  think  that  I  should  be  happier  with 
Lucien  de  Quebriac  than — with  you  ?  " 

"  Lenore,  Lenore — you  were  so  young  when  you  made 
that  choice,  and  I  was  growing  old  so  fast  ..." 

He  was  not  able  to  say  more.  Something  in  the  glory 
of  her  gaze  passed  into  his  soul.  Words  died  upon  his 
lips.     He  lay  very  still. 

Lenore  knelt  down  and  wound  her  arms  about 
him. 

"  Marcus,"  she  said,  and  there  was  that  in  her  voice 
which  penetrated  even  to  his  failing  consciousness,  and 
brought  it  back  in  great  waves  of  gladness,  "  Marcus — 
will  you  never  understand  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

UNITED 

HE  gazed  at  her  as  though  he  would  read  her  very 
soul.  He  seemed  to  drink  from  her  eyes  some 
strange  new  life  and  strength  and  vigour.  He  sat  erect, 
and  drew  her  into  the  shelter  of  arms  that  held  her  fast 
— so  fast — as  though  they  would  never  let  her  go. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore,  Lenore  !  " 

"  Marcus — my  husband — my  beloved  !  " 

"  Your  husband,  yes,"  he  answered  in  his  deep  voice 
which  slightly  quivered  with  the  intensity  of  his  emotion. 
*'  But  that  other — ah,  how  I  have  wondered ! — how  I 
have  feared  !  " 

She  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  fear  any  more,  Marcus — my  husband — my 
beloved  ?  " 

She  was  clasped  in  his  arms.  She  was  held  to  his 
heart.  She  rested  there  as  one  who  has  found  the  haven 
of  desire  and  of  rest. 

"  Lenore,  Lenore !  how  has  it  come — th^s  great — this 
wonderful  thing  ?  " 

"  Marcus,  I  do  not  know  myself.  I  only  know  that 
it  is  here." 

"  It  was  not — like  this — when  we  parted,  Lenore." 

"  No — it  was  not  like  this.  It  was  beautiful  in  its 
way.  I  loved  to  know  I  belonged  to  you,  Marcus.  But 
now  the  joy  is  doubled  and  trebled  ;  for  I  feel  how  you 
belong  to  me. 

He  strained  her  to  him.  It  was  as  though  from  some 
wonderful  and  unseen  source  life  was  being  poured  into 
him — as  though  both  of  them  drew  it  in,  in  great  reviving 
draughts. 

"  Bone  of  my  bone — flesh  of  my  flesh.  Lenore, 
Lenore!  tell  me  it  is  no  dream  !  " 

"  I  could  almost  think  it  was  one  myself,  Marcus,  it 
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is  so  wonderful — so  beautiful.  But  it  is  true,  true,  true. 
You  are  alive — my  husband — my  beloved.  And  you  have 
come  back  to  me.     God  has  given  me  my  heart's  desire  !  " 

"  Your  heart's  desire,  Lenore,  Lenore  !  And  I  have 
been  so  full  of  doubts  and  fears  !  How  could  I  have  so 
doubted  you — how  could  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  how  could  you  ?  "  she  answered,  her  head 
against  his  cheek,  as  she  sat  with  his  arm  about  her. 
"  And  yet  it  was  the  very  bigness  of  your  great  heart  that 
worked  for  it.  I  understand.  Do  not  try  to  explain  it. 
What  does  anything  matter  which  lies  in  that  shadowy 
past  ?  God  has  brought  us  together  again.  He  has 
given  us  our  heart's  desires.  ..." 

"  Yours  as  well  as  mine,  Lenore  ?  Yours  as  well  as 
mine  ?  " 

"  Mine  as  well  as  yours,  Marcus,"  she  answered,  her 
face  close  against  his,  her  voice  caught  upon  the  edge 
of  a  sob  of  pure  ecstasy.  "  For,  Marcus,  what  have  I 
more  to  wish  for  than  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  I  love — 
the  mother  of  his  children  ?  " 

After  that  they  sat  in  silence  for  a  great  while.  Lucien's 
music  filled  the  air  about  them  with  quivering  of  raptures. 

Dr.  Rodin  presently  looked  in,  advanced  towards  them 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  My  medicine  seems  to  have  done  you  good,  Lord 
Heristal." 

"  It  has  effected  a  cure.  Doctor.  And  now  my  wife 
will  take  me  home."  \ 

"  Ha,  ha  !  So  we  begin  to  kick  over  the  traces  forth- 
with ?  Excellent !  Excellent !  Well,  we  have  been 
waiting  and  hoping  for  this  day,  and  making  preparation 
for  it.  There  are  clothes  in  readiness  for  you  when  you 
need  them.  But  we  must  go  gently  at  the  first.  Remem- 
ber, you  have  been  for  long  a  very  sick  man." 

"  I  have  been  less  sick  than  I  seemed  for  awhile  now. 
Doctor.  I  have  been  half  afraid  of  my  wakening.  I 
delayed  it  somewhat.  ..." 

"  As  I  have  suspected  of  late.    Well,  well,  well — it 
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was  perhaps  nature's  instinctive  self-protection  against 
too  much  emotion — even  of  joy.  Give  me  your  hand  ! 
Ha  !  you  can  grip  again  hke  a  sound  man  !  Pulse  steady 
and  strong.  Very  good,  very  good.  Yes,  we  will  help 
you  up.  Then  you  shall  see  how  you  feel.  And  I  will 
not  hold  you  back  from  your  own  home  an  hour  longer 
than  need  be.     Trust  me,  my  friends,  for  that !  " 

Diana  was  with  the  Marquise  upon  the  south  terrace. 
The  light  was  just  beginning  to  wester,  and  the  magic 
of  the  evening  was  near  at  hand.  They  were  talking 
together  in  low  tones  of  the  day's  miracle — the  giving 
back  of  Lord  Heristal  to  life  and  health  and  joy — and 
wondering  what  would  be  the  next  stage  in  the  drama, 
when  the  younger  woman  uttered  an  expression  of 
astonished  delight,  and  springing  up,  moved  forward  with 
gracious  speed. 

The  Marquise  turned  her  stately  head,  and  she  also 
rose  from  her  seat. 

Lenore  and  her  husband  were  coming  forward  together 
towards  them.  Marcus  had  his  hand  upon  his  wife's 
shoulder,  and  they  moved  a  little  slowly.  Otherwise 
there  was  little  save  his  extreme  attenuation  to  mark 
him  as  one  but  lately  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness. 

He  was  dressed  with  scrupulous  care  in  clothes  which 
were  well  cut  and  did  not  fit  him  amiss.  His  hair  was  a 
Httle  sprinkled  with  grey,  but  it  grew  thickly  over  his 
head,  and  just  showed  the  hint  of  its  crisp  curl.  The 
features  were  very  marked,  for  the  bony  structure  showed 
all  its  firm  modelling  beneath  the  wasted  tissues.  But 
the  eyes  were  full  of  life,  and  the  glow  in  them  was  good 
to  see.  The  Marquise  was  aware  at  once  of  a  dominating 
personality  and  of  a  singularly  handsome  personage. 
She  stepped  forward  with  a  very  cordial  graciousness. 

"  You  astonish  us.  Lord  Heristal,"  she  said,  "  but 
believe  me,  this  sight  is  of  the  most  welcome  !  My 
felicitations,  heartfelt  and  sincere,  to  you  both.  My 
child,  it  is  good  to  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  " 

She  folded  Lenore  to  her  heart  for  a  moment.    Lucien 
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was  conducting  Marcus  to  a  seat.  Dr.  Rodin  and  Leon 
came  towards  them  smiling  and  well  pleased,  ,  The 
Marquise  for  the  moment  took  control  of  the  situation. 

"  Lord  Heristal,  if  you  had  watched  with  me  the 
patient,  faithful  vigil  which  this  sweet  wife  of  yours  has 
been  keeping  through  this  long  five  years,  you  would 
understand  how  all  of  us  rejoice  to  see  this  fulfilment 
and  consummation  of  her  hopes  !  And  indeed  it  is  a 
great  and  glad  day  for  us  all.  We  have  all  known  the 
wearing,  weary  waiting  which  had  tried  the  whole  world 
■ — nationally  and  individually.  Now  we  know  the  glad- 
ness of  release  from  fear,  the  joy  of  the  blessed  return 
of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  so  well  might  have 
lost.  I  think  it  comes  to  all  of  us  just  as  a  foretaste  of 
the  joys  which  we  hope  and  believe  await  us  in  the  heavenly 
home,  whither  our  feet  are  leading  us,  we  trust,  in  the 
good  God's  own  time." 

Marcus  loved  to  hear  of  Lenore  from  the  Marquise,  as 
he  sipped  tea  and  gazed  hungrily  upon  the  face  of  his 
wife.  It  was  all  so  strange,  so  wonderful;  and  yet  it 
was  no  dream.  He  was  growing  into  the  sense  of  its 
beautiful  reality ;  and  this  came  home  yet  more  fully  to 
him  a  little  later,  when  Father  Saint  Barbe,  who  had  come 
to  share  in  the  general  rejoicing,  and  to  take  the  little 
evening  office  in  the  chapel,  as  he  did  at  five  o'clock  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  offered  on  his  behalf  and  on 
that  of  Lenore  his  deep  thanksgiving  for  mercies  vouch- 
safed, in  his  deliverance  from  many  and  great  dangers, 
and  his  safe  return  to  his  home  and  his  wife. 

Then  in  the  beautiful  glow  of  a  radiant  sunset  hour 
Marcus  and  Lenore  drove  up  the  hill  to  their  own  house. 

Softly  she  told  him  of  much  that  lay  upon  her  heart 
concerning  that  home.  How  she  had  loved  it  always, 
despite  the  sinister  rumours  which  seemed  to  haunt  it. 
How  she  had  always  believed  that  the  good  would  triumph 
over  evil.  How  she  had  never  let  herself  confound 
material  perils,  the  work  of  wicked  men,  with  spiritual 
terrors  in  which  she  had  put  no  credence,  ever  confident 
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that  God  gave  His  protection  to  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him. 

Marcus  listened,  his  eyes  upon  Lenore's  face,  her  hand 
clasped  in  his.  Part  of  her  discourse  he  heard  ;  but 
much  would  have  to  be  told  him  again.  He  could  not 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  matter  of  her  words ; 
it  was  such  absorbing  happiness  just  to  watch  her  face, 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  her  voice — to  know  himself 
with  her  again  at  last — and  on  their  way  to  that  home 
he  had  prepared  for  her. 

Nurse  Frome's  welcome  went  far  to  drive  away  the 
mists,  as  she  stood  at  the  doors  to  welcome  them.  News 
had  reached  the  Maison  Monastere  of  the  miracle  which 
had  happened  below,  and  it  was  good  to  be  received  in 
such  a  fashion  and  to  have  charge  taken  of  them  by  one 
so  fitted  for  the  task. 

It  was  like  being  children  again  to  be  taken  over  by 
that  kind  authority.  She  called  them  "  a  pair  of  kiddies  " 
in  that  jovial,  sympathetic  way  of  hers.  She  had  every- 
thing ready  for  their  reception,  and  took  them  upstairs 
and  hovered  over  them,  till  she  had  "  her  long  lean  laddie  " 
safely  in  bed,  where  almost  immediately  he  fell  fast  asleep 
holding  Lenore's  hand  in  his. 

Later  on,  with  her  arm  round  Nurse  Frome's  kind 
neck,  Lenore  whispered  to  her  all  the  story  of  their 
wonderful  meeting,  and  the  two  happy  women  mingled 
their  tears  of  joy  together. 

"  We  shall  have  to  be  careful  of  him  for  a  little  while, 
Dr.  Rodin  says,"  whispered  Lenore.  "  It  was  a  big 
thing  that  was  adventured  to-day — letting  him  see  me — 
letting  him  dress  and  come  home.  But  he  said  no  matter 
if  it  puts  him  back  a  little ;  he  will  recover  very  quickly 
under  our  care.  Oh,  Nurse,  Nurse,  it  is  so  wonderful,  so 
beautiful !     My  husband  here  with  us — all  our  own." 

Lenore  watched  beside  him  all  that  night.  He  slept  like 
a  tired  child.  Once  or  twice  he  moved,  opened  his  eyes, 
breathed  her  name,  and  sank  to  slumber  again  with  her 
kiss  upon  his  lips.     She,  too  happy,  too  thankful  for  sleep, 
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kept  her  vigil  till  the  light  of  morning  glimmered  in  the 
east.  Then,  seeing  that  his  sleep  was  profound,  and 
that  he  was  not  .likely  to  wake  or  miss  her,  she  stole 
forth  into  the  soft  misty  dimness  of  the  new  day,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  little  chapel. 

All  was  very  dim  and  very  still  as  she  stole  to  her 
place,  familiar  now  from  constant  use.  The  light  burned 
steadily,  and  her  upturned  gaze  fixed  full  upon  it  and 
then  passed  to  that  altar  before  which  so  many  hours 
of  supplication  and  prayer  had  been  spent — that  altar 
which  for  centuries  had  seen  the  incense  cloud  arise, 
which  symbolizes  the  ascension  into  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  all  of  the  supplications, 'prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgivings  of  the  Church,  for  which  His  Son  became 
incarnate  to  redeem  it  to  Himself  and  offer  to  His  Father 
in  Heaven. 

The  Sisters  stole  to  their  places,  and  with  bent  heads 
repeated  their  morning  offices.  With  the  broadening  of 
the  light  halting  steps  from  without  made  themselves 
heard,  and  the  crippled  men  stole  in  by  two's  and  three's 
and  found  their  accustomed  places. 

The  priest  and  his  server  took  up  their  positions,  and 
Lenore's  heart  was  lifted  up  in  a  passionate  glory  of 
thanksgiving  as  she  followed  the  familiar  office  with  a 
full  heart. 

Later,  the  Reverend  Mother  and  good  Sisters  pressed 
round,  to  kiss  and  congratulate  her.  They  might 
have  had  dreams  of  her  as  belonging  more  completely 
to  them  in  the  future.  But  they  had  gentle,  kindly, 
human  women's  hearts,  and  they  knew  how  to  rejoice 
with  her  in  her  rejoicing,  as  they  had  wept  and  prayed 
with  her  in  her  hours  of  sorrow. 

"  God  bless  and  keep  thee,  my  daughter,"  spoke  the 
old  priest  holding  her  hands ;  and  as  she  dropped  upon 
one  knee  at  his  feet,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  bestowed  upon  her  such  a  benediction  as  a  loving 
father  might  have  given  to  a  loved  child. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  my  husband.  Father,"  she 
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said.  "  He  will  need  to  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness 
to  me." 

"  And  I  would  thank  Lord  Heristal  afresh  for  all  that 
he  has  wrought  here,"  Father  Augustin  answered,  "  as 
in  the  past  I  have  had  cause  to  thank  him  for  what  has 
been  done  here  before  you  came,  my  child.  I  knew  your 
husband  but  little  in  the  past.  I  shall  renew  my  friend- 
ship with  him  with  much  of  satisfaction.  He  is  a  great 
man." 

The  eclopes  had  heard  the  news.  They  crowded  about 
Lenore  as  she  came  amongst  them,  as  was  her  habit,  to 
wish  them  a  Good  day,  and  see  that  all  was  well  with 
them. 

They  raised  a  cheer  for  her  and  for  the  milord  who 
had  come  back.  But  there  was  an  anxious  look  in  some 
of  the  eyes  bent  upon  her  which  she  was  quick  to  interpret. 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  brave  boys,"  she  told  them,  "  have 
no  fear.  My  husband  shall  come  and  tell  you  for  himself 
the  good-will  he  bears  you  all !  Has  he  not  suffered 
himself  through  this  so  cruel  war  ?  And  will  not  his 
great  heart  hold  a  place  for  such  as  you,  my  children, 
who  have  fought  and  bled  for  France  ?  Have  no  fear  ! 
This  your  home  will  remain  your  home  yet.  And  you 
shall  see  for  yourself  how  a  soldier  feels  from  England, 
who  has  fought  upon  the  soil  of  la  Patrie,  and  has  watched 
her  sufferings  and  her  heroism." 

They  looked  at  her  with  adoration  in  their  eyes,  and 
then  one  cried  something  and  Lenore  turned — turned  to 
see  a  tall  attenuated  figure  coming  towards  her  in  the 
morning  light,  at  sight  of  whom  the  eclopes  set  up  a  great 
huzzah. 

Lenore  sped  towards  her  husband  with  a  happy  face. 

"  Oh,  Marcus  !  should  you  be  up  so  soon  ?  But  come 
and  see  my  brave  boys  !  They  have  made  such  happi- 
ness for  me  in  my  loneliness  here  !  And  they  are  your 
boys  also — our  children,  Marcus  !  See  how  they  welcome 
you  !  Go  and  speak  to  them,  dear  heart !  Do  not  let 
them  for  a  moment  fear  that  your  return  will  rob  them 
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of  their  home.     I  love  them,  every  one — and  you  will 
love  them  too  !  " 

He  spoke  with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  fluently, 
easily,  as  one  brave  man  who  has  seen  and  understood 
speaks  with  his  fellows  who  have  also  been  there  in  the 
furnace.  He  bid  them  welcome  to  that  home  his  wife 
had  opened  for  them.  He  spoke  of  what  he  felt  towards 
those  who  had  offered  their  all,  and  had  suffered  as  these 
had  done.  He  told  them  that  the  work  begun  by  his 
wife  in  his  absence  would  be  enlarged  and  carried  on 
by  them,  now  that  they  could  work  together.  How 
many,  many  of  such  shattered  bodies  were  there  needing 
help  and  tendance  !  Well,  some  others  should  share 
with  them  the  comforts  of  this  Maison  de  Misericorde, 
and  the  name  should  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a 
home  of  refuge  for  such  as  needed  it,  who  had  greatly 
dared  and  greatly  suffered. 

Again  the  huzzahs  went  up,  men  crowded  round  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  Lenore's  garment,  to  press  the  lean  strong 
hand  that  Marcus  extended.  Happy  faces — glad  grateful 
voices  ! — and  the  throb  of  the  springtide  in  the  air.  It 
was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  as  Lenore  stood 
there  amongst  her  "  children  "  with  her  hand  upon  her 
husband's  arm. 

Then  they  went  away  together — walked  the  length  of 
the  east  terrace,  and  looked  down  upon  the  glory  of  the 
new-born  day. 

"  Marcus,  Marcus  ! — you  mean  all  that — for  my  poor 
maimed  boys — and  others  ?  " 

"  I  mean  it  all,  my  treasure,  my  wife  !  You  indeed 
have  raised  up  a  beautiful  memorial  to  the  Heristal 
name  !  I  have  been  hearing  of  it.  It  is  the  thing  above 
all  others  that  I  would  have  associated  with  our  name 
here  in  the  island  which  we  love.  Our  home  cannot  be 
here.  Duties  call  us  to  England.  Our  life  lies  there. 
But  what  matter  ?  Here  we  shall  have  a  pied-d-terre. 
Here  we  shall  spend  happy  weeks  of  villeggiatura  amongst 
these  lovely  hills  and  our  groves  and  gardens  upon  which 
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they  look  down.  We  will  have  our  corner,  kept  for  our- 
selves. Nurse  Frome  shall  be  installed  as  our  representa- 
tive here.  Our  friends  the  De  Quebriacs  will  keep  watch 
for  us  and  report.  And  we  will  visit  our  eclopes  each 
year,  and  renew  our  beautiful  days — those  days  which 
we  are  about  to  taste  together.  Lenore,  Lenore  !  tell 
me  once  again  that  it  is  no  dream  !  It  is  so  wonderful — 
such  a  miracle  !  That  all  this  long,  long  separation  has 
made  you  more  truly  mine  !     When  I  had  thought  ..." 

Her  hand  was  on  his  lips.  Her  eyes  were  lifted  to 
his. 

"  Let  us  forget  that  ever  you  thought  it.  It  was  your 
one  tiny  injustice  to  your  wife  !  Marcus,  Marcus !  let 
there  be  no  looking  back  into  the  shadows.  Let  us  walk 
forward  fearlessly,  because  we  walk  hand  in  hand,  into 
the  glorious  light  which  lies  before  us — the  glory  of  our 
united  love." 

Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  fast. 

"  My  wife — my  wife  !  " 


The  End. 
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human  interest  paramount ;  he  realizes  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  age  with 
which  he  deals  and  the  porsonaUties  of  the  historical  personages  he  presents  ; 
by  the  swift  movement  of  his  narrative  and  his  intimate  attention  to 
detail  he  achieves  an  engrossing  and  dramatic  piece  of  work,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  lays  before  us  a  series  of  poignantly  vivid  pictures  of  the 
Inquisition  at  work. 

SCOOPS.    By    Harry   J.    Greenwall,    Author    of    "The 
Underworld  of  Paris,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

This  book  might  be  described  as  leaves  from  the  diary  of  a  Special 
Correspondent.  It  is  rarely  a  thought  is  bestowed  by  the  general  reader 
on  the  energy,  nerve  and  resourcefuhiess  a  journalist  must  have  at  his 
command  if  he  is  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  an  important  and  much  desired 
piece  of  news,  or  on  the  risks — sometimes  amounting  to  actual  danger — 
he  must  run  in  order  to  get  a  "  scoop."  Mr.  Greenwall's  vivid  account 
of  his  adventures  is  a  sharp  reminder.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  incidents 
took  place  during  the  war.  On  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
sentenced  to  death  ;  on  another  he  penetrated  to  Krupps,  and  tells  of 
the  strange  things  he  saw  there.  Kings  and  Queens  have  been  "  scooped," 
and  practically  all  the  leading  European  statesmen  have  been  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Greenwall,  who  has  many  hitherto  unpubhshed  anecdotes  and 
Btories  to  tell  about  them.  Of  the  greatest  interest  are  the  scenes  behuid 
the  scenes,  which  he  describes,  both  political  and  social  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  "  Scoops  "  will  make  a  wide  appeal,  and  is  more 
than  hkely  to  be  read  and  re-read  by  the  student  of  politics  and  the 
lover  of  human  stories. 
• 
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THE  fJEMGIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  SAINT  SIMON. 

Newly  translated  aud  edited  by  Francis  Aekwkight. 
In  six  volumes  (nearly  1,500,000  words,  3,28i  pages). 
Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with 
24  illustrations  in  photogravure,  21s.  net  each  volume. 

For  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  immortal  biographies  of  the  world,  giving 
irmumerable  anecdotes  and  pen-portraits  of  the  men  and  women  who 
loved  and  fought  and  intrigued  in  the  Court  of  Versailles  when  Louis  XIV. 
was  King. 

No  historian  has  ever  succeeded  in  placing  scenes  and  persons  so  vividly 
before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  as  did  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon.  He  was  a 
bom  observer ;  his  curiosity  was  insatiable  ;  he  had  a  keen  insight  into 
character ;  he  knew  everybody,  and  has  a  hundred  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
the  men  and  women  he  describes.  He  had  a  singular  knack  of  acquiring 
the  confidential  friendship  of  men  in  high  office,  from  whom  he  learnt 
details  of  Court  intrigues  as  well  as  of  important  State  happenings. 

"  Well  printed,  tastefully  bound,  and  illustrated  with  good  portraits  and 
reproductions  of  old  engravings,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers  not  less 
than  to  the  editor.    A  monument  of  publishing  pluck." — Evening  Standard. 

"  The  complete  work  constitutes  what  will  probably  ever  remain  for 
English  hbraries,  private  or  public,  the  standard  edition  of  a  universally 
known  work.  The  six  vclumes  are  well  worth  possessing." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

***  Nearly  500  Columns  of  appreciative  Press  Notices  have  appeared. 

MADAME  VESTRIS  AND  HER  TIMES.  By  Charles 
E.Pearch,  Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess  "  (Duchess 
of  Kingston),  "The  Jolly  Duchess"  (Harriot  Mellon), 
"Polly  Peachum  and  the  Beggar's  Opera,"  etc.,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  cloth,  16s.  net. 

Lucia  Elizabetta  Vestri=,  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Bartolozzi,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  that  ever  graced  the 
English  stage,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  biographers.  Her 
history  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  She  made  her  name  in  Italian  opera, 
in  the  English  ballad  play,  and  as  the  originator  of  brilliant  extravaganzas 
which  drew  all  London.  She  was  the  first  woman  manager  of  a  theatre, 
and  her  productions  at  the  Olympia,  the  Lyceum  and  Covent  Garden 
Theatres,  were  marked  by  an  artistic  completeness,  and  an  attention  to 
detail  which  anticipated  the  elaborations  of  the  present  day.  No  one 
was  more  sought  after  or  more  gossipped  about  than  JIadame  Vestris. 
Her  love  aSairs  were  numberless,  and  her  associations  with  men  of  fashion 
an  inexhaustible  subject  for  scandal.  Mr.  Pearce  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  original  letters  which  passed  between  the  famous 
actiess  and  Montague  Gore,  and  they  are  now  put  into  print  for  the  first 
time.  "  Madame  Vestris  and  her  Times  "  deals  with  a  feverish  period  of 
life  in  London  to  which  to-day  there  is  no  parallel.  The  bonk  is  packed 
with  sprightly  anecdotes  illustrative  of  manners  and  tastes  which  have 
passed  a-vvay. 
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DRAMATIC     DAYS     AT    THE    OLD    BAILEY.       By 

Chablbs  KmasTON,  Author  of  "  Famou??  Judges  and 
Famous  Trials,"  "  Society  Sensations,"  "  Famous 
Morganatic  Marriages,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  greatest  Criminal  Court  in  the  world 
enable  Mr.  Kingston  to  give  an  anecdotal  history  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Criminals  of  all  nationahties  have  passed  through  its  dock,  Americans, 
Germans  and  French  rogues  having  shared  with  the  homo-bred  variety 
of  rogue  its  dismal  prominence.  There  are  many  stories  of  famous  judges 
and  counsel,  including  that  of  the  daring  and  ingenious  barrister  who  ato 
poisoned  cake  to  save  his  client.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  appears  frequently, 
and  other  contemporary  judges  and  lawyers  are  introduced,  indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  sensational  trial  of  the  last  twenty  years  which  is  not  touched 
on  or  illustrated  by  a  flash  of  humour  from  bench  or  dock.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  American  criminals  in  Europe, 
sensational  prison  escapes,  and  histories  of  some  of  the  most  notable 
adventurers  and  adventuresses  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Altogether 
"  Dramatic  Days  at  the  Old  Bailey  "  is  a  book  which  should  appeal  to  a 
very  extensive  audience. 

SPEAKING  OF  THE  TURKS.    By  Mupty-Zade  K.  Zia 
Bey.     Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

For  the  first  time  a  Turk  of  the  Turks  describes  his  people,  and  his 
country  as  it  is  to-day.  The  author  is  the  son  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
to  England,  has  lived  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  is  married 
to  an  American  girl.  He  teUs  of  modern  Turkish  Women,  Schools  and 
Education,  the  Religious  attitude  of  the  Mohamedans,  and  the  business 
and  home  life  in  Constantinople  and  the  country  around.  The  book 
is  a  revelation  of  a  little  known  people.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Far  East  situation  fairly  must  read  this  book. 

ITALY  OLD  AND  NEW.    By  Elizabeth  HazeltOxN  Haight. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  group  of  descriptive  and  interpretative  essays  Miss  Haight  reveals 
to  us  the  Italy  of  the  great  poets  and  the  Italy  of  the  Italians  of  to-day ; 
an  Italy  in  which  the  beauty  of  Horace  and  Virgil  is  linked  to  the  romanticism 
of  d'Annunzio  and  the  activity  of  every  phase  of  modern  development, 
an  Italy  made  tender  and  lovely  and  strangely  vital  by  intimate  and 
personal  knowledge.  Here  are  the  plain  hospitable  homes  of  the  peasants 
and  the  historic  environs  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  the  throngs  in  the  street 
and  the  wide  peace  of  the  countryside  ;  deathless  ruins  and  magical  views  ; 
Italy  of  the  far  past  and  Italy  of  the  crowded  present,  old  in  splendour 
yet  imperishably  young  in  spirit,  glamoroug  with  romance,  pulsating  with 
new  and  vigorous  life. 
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POLLY  PEACHUM.  The  Story  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
and  "  Polly."  By  Charles  E.  Pearce,  Author  of  "  The 
Amazing  Duchess,"  "  The  Beloved  Princess,"  '*  Madame 
Flirt,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  hosts  of  admirers  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  and  "  Polly  "  will 
find  their  delight  in  the  performances  of  both  operas  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  perusal  of  this  fascinating  book.  All  that  is  known  historically 
of  Gay's  masterpiece  and  its  sequel  is  told  vividly.  It  is  no  dry  collection 
of  data  and  bare  details,  but  an  animated  picture  of  early  eighteenth  century 
theatrical  life  which  enables  one  to  realize  the  surroundings  amid  which 
the  operas  were  conceived.  The  book  is  packed  with  anecdotes  and  the 
amazing  vitality  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  demonstrated  in  the  history 
of  its  possession  of  the  stage  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  new  facts 
relating  to  its  sequel  "  Polly  "  are  very  opportune  and  are  of  special 
interest. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS.  A  Critical  Study.  By 
Delmar  Gross  Cooke.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

This  charming  and  readable  study  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  writer  whose 
work  is  now  recognized  as  a  permanent  asset  of  the  English  speaking 
race.  There  is  nothing  stereotyped  or  conventional,  nothing  showy  or 
tedious  here.  We  follow  Howells  from  his  boyhood,  through  his  develop- 
ment and  maturity,  even  to  the  last  days,  knowing  his  thoughts  and  his 
mental  life  as  well  as  his  genial  personality,  his  literary  creations  and  his 
admirable  ideals.  Moreover,  the  story  is  so  pleasantly  told,  and  the 
judgments  are  given  with  such  reasonableness  that  even  one  who  has 
never  read  a  line  of  Howells  will  find  every  page  worth  reading.  Mr.  Cooke 
has  given  us  a  critical  work  of  serious  and  lasting  usefuhiess,  especially 
valuable  at  the  present  time  when  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  good 
literature  seem  to  be  in  the  balance. 

BERMUDA  :  Past  and  Present.  By  Walter  B.  Hatward. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  a 
map,  Bs.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  woa  its  place  3  3  the  standard  guide  to  Bermuda,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  ocean  rcaorts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
more  than  an  accurs  te  guide.  It  summarizes  the  interesting  history  of 
this  tiny  British  oole.iy,  so  closely  related  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  it  one  finds  an  array  of  facts  relating  to  Bermuda's  government, 
the  resourcts  of  the  islands,  and  their  literary  associations,  together  with 
descriptions  of  erery  point  of  interest.  It  tells  how  Bermuda  has  become 
a  golting  and  sporting  centre,  and  includes  a  chapter  on  the  colony's  part 
ill  the  World  War,  Bermuda  being  one  of  the  bases  of  the  British,  as  well 
as  the  American  navy.  The  book  is  illustrated,  contains  a  map  of  the 
islands,  and  many  useful  facts  for  the  traveller. 
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UNSOLVED  MURDER   MYSTERIES.    By   Charles    E. 

Peauce,  Author  of  "  Kemarkable  Clues,"  "Romances, 
of  Crime,"  "The  Deadly  Hand,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  16s,  net. 

Under  this  creepy  title  Mr.  Pearce  has  culled  from  the  annala  of 
criminology  a  number  of  notable  murders,  the  perpetrators  of  which,  with 
one  exception— John  Williams  the  murderer  of  the  Marrs — have  never 
been  traced.  The  old  saying  that  "  murder  will  out  "  has  never  been 
so  falsified  as  in  this  collection  of  tragic  enigmas.  The  dark  dramas  dealt 
with  are  not  necessarily  gruesome.  The  majority  have  their  romantic 
side — indeed  it  may  be  said  that  murder  without  romance  lacks  the  human 
note  which  gives  an  absorbing  interest  even  to  the  blackest  of  crimes. 
Mr.  Pearce  has  not  sought  for  his  material  outside  England  and  the  United 
States.  New  York  can  boast  of  three  outstanding  mysteries — the  murders 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan,  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  and  Mary  Cecilia  Kogers 
the  "  pretty  cigar  girl."  Assisted  by  the  newspapers  of  the  period  more 
complete  accounts  of  these  three  strange  tragedies  are  here  presented  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  records.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
case  of  Mary  Rogers  as  upon  it  Edgar  Allen  Poe  based  his  story  of  "  The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roger."  Mr.  Pearce  has  taken  the  facts  so  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained  and  compared  them  step  by  step  with  Poe's  hypothesis. 
The  result  is  a  study  which  it  may  be  said  more  than  repays  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  "  Unsolved  Murder  Mysteries  "  is  a  unique  book  of 
its  kind,  and  no  student  of  criminology  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


NEW    AND    REVISED    EDITION. 

SUCCESS,     By    The    Right    Hon.    Lord    Beavrrbhook. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.     Tenth  Edition. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  books  published 
last  year.  It  is  also  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada, 
Sweden,  and  on  the  Continent.  There  are  sixteen  inspiring  Chapters  on 
Success  : — Happiness,  Luck,  Moderation,  Money,  Education.  Arrogance, 
Courage,  Panic,  Depression,  Failure,  Consistency,  Prejudice,  Calm,  Sales- 
manship, Saving. 

Extracts  of  Press  Opinions  :— "  Stimulating,"  C.  K.  8.,  Sphere.  "  Sound," 
Globe.  "  Excellent,"  Holbrooh-J ackson.  "  Bracing,"  Times.  "  Refresh- 
ing," Morning  Post.  "Stimulating,"  Spectator.  "Ideal,"  Glasgow 
Evening  News. 

"  It  is  the  sort  of  fire  our  slack  young  men  need  in  their  bowels."  Jamks 
Douglas. — Sunday  Express. 

"  One  of  the  best  incentives  to  hard  work  that  I  have  ever  come  across." 
Richard  King. — Taller. 

"  What  Pericles  did  for  Athens  and  Rousseau  for  the  revolutionaries 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Bkaverbrook  has  now  done  for  the 
more  enlightened  survivors  of  the  Great  War. — The  Nation. 
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A  GALLERY  OF  ROGUES.  By  Charles  Kingston, 
Author  of  "  Society  Sensations,"  "  Famous  Judges  and 
Famous  Trials,"  ete.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
129.  Gd.  net. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Kingstoa  deals  with  a  remarkable  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  crime  and  criminals.  There  are  several  chapters  relating 
for  the  £rst  lime  the  sequels  to  many  famous  crimes,  the  adventures  and 
careers  of  men  and  women  acquitted  of  muider,  the  effect  of  sensational 
trials  on  those  most  intimately  associated  with  them,  and  the  final  stage 
in  drama3  of  which  the  public  have  heard  only  a  part.  There  is  a  special 
account  of  murder  mysteriei  which  have  been  solved  by  occult  methods ; 
and  the  chapter  which  discussas  the  problem  of  the  barrister  who  finds 
himseJf  embarrassed  by  his  client's  confidential  confession  of  guilt  it 
reinforced  by  contributions  by  Sir  Harry  Poland,  K.C.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Kidley,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  including  one  of  the  most 
famous  judges  ou  the  bench  to-day,  who  answer  the  question,  "  Should 
counsel  defend  the  guilty?  "  Other  subjects  dealt  with  in  a  book  of  more 
than  passing  interest  are,  crimes  discovered  after  many  years ;  humour 
in  court  ;  ingenious  swindles  ;  some  remarkable  adventuresses ;  certain 
notorious  racing  frauds ;  and  sensational  prison  escapes.  This  is  but  a 
brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  »  notable  book. 

Over  200,000  CopieM  $old. 

THE    EVERYDAY    SERIES 

Edited  by  Gbbtbudb  Paul, 

E»ch  volwne  gives  366  recipes;  one  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including 
February  2yth.     In  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

THE  EVERYDAY  CAKE  BOOK.  By  G.  P.  Containing 
original  recipes  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Georqb,  Miss  Norma 
LoRiMER,  and  others.     Second  Edition. 

Coming  Fashions  says  .• — "  Only  to  glance  through  the  pages  is  to  make 
the  average  woman  long  to  try  her  hand  at  some  of  the  366  tempting 
recipes  set  out  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  manner.  It  also 
contains  useful  hints  and  valuable  advice  on  cake  making.  It  should 
be  included  amongst  the  wedding  presents  of  every  young  bride." 

THE  EVERYDAY  PUDDING  BOOK.      By   F.   K.     One 

of  the  most  valuable  cookery  books  in  existence.     Fourth 
Edition. 

THE  EVERYDAY  SOUP  BOOK.  By  G.  P.  Second 
Edition. 

"  Arranged  on  a  most  admirable  plan.  A  more  useful  and  well  worked- 
out  manual  it  would  he  difficult  to  find,  and  its  price  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  •veryone." — O'lr  Home. 
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CROQUET.      By    The    Right    Hon.    Lord    Tollemache. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  eilt,  with  100  photographs,  and  a  large 
coloured  plan  of  the  CourL,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

This  work,  intended  both  for  the  novice  and  for  the  skilled  player, 
explains  in  clear  language  the  various  methods,  styles  and  sliots  found 
after  careful  thought  and  practical  experience  to  have  the  best  results.  It 
is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  includes,  besides  good  advice  on  the  subject 
of  "  breaks,"  a  treatise  on  the  Either  Ball  Game,  explaining  how  to 
play  it. 

PRACTICAL  BASKETRY.    By  Anna    A.  Gill.     Cr.  8vo. 
cloth,  fully  illustrated,  63.  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  basketry — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the  crafts.  The 
author  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  very  beginning,  and  has  been  careful 
to  omit  no  details  essential  to  the  novice.  The  text  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  cleverly  graded  lessons,  clearly  and  concisely  explained,  which  cover  the 
whole  technique,  from  simple  weaving  to  the  construction  of  beautifully 
shaped  baskets  of  all  descriptions  and  for  all  purposes.  Instructions 
for  dyeing  are  also  given. 

DRAWING-ROOM      ENTERTAINMENTS.        New     and 

Original  Monologues,  Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets 
for  Home  and  Platform  use.  By  Catherine  Evelyn, 
Clabe  Shikley,  Egbert  Ovebton  and  other  writers.  In 
Crown  8vo,  with  a  3-coloured  jacket,  23.  net.  Third 
Edition. 

"  Brightly  written  and  actable.  The  book  should  not  be  missed  by 
those  who  wish  to  give  an  entertainment  at  home,  on  the  concert  platform, 
or  in  a  hall  where  elaborate  scenery  is  not  available." — Playgoer  and 
Society. 

DRINKS:    HOW   TO    MIX   AND   HOW    TO    SERVE. 

By  Paul  E.  Lowe.  Demy  24mo,  Is.  6d.  net,  cloth ; 
2s.  net,  leather. 

The  latest  Vest-Pocket  Guide  for  qijick  reference,  containing  over  350 
formulas  for  mixing  and  serving  indiviUual  drinks,  and  drinks  in  quantities 
for  receptions  and  parties.  Also  vAiuable  formulas  for  the  manufacture 
of  drinks,  etc.,  in  bulk  for  bottliog,  inclu'/iug  directions  for  stocking  and 
conducting  first-class  hotel,  club,  »nd  pu/Olic  bars,  together  with  a  choice 
selection  of  toasts  for  all  occasions. 


STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY   OF  ARTISTS.     By 

Frank  Ruttek,  B.A.  (formerly  Curator  of  the  Leeds 
City  Art  Gallery),  Art  Critic  of  the  "  Sunday  Times,"  and 
Author  of  "  The  Revolution  in  Art,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
illustrated,  21s.  net. 

This  book  contains  brief  concise  biographical  and  critical  details  of  some 
five  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and 
engravers  working  in  Europe  and  America  from  1250  a.d.  to  the  present 
day,  and  tells  the  reader  where  their  principal  works  may  be  found.  As 
a  work  of  reference  it  is  indispensable  to  all  public  libraries,  museums 
and  art  institutions,  for  it  contains  not  only  the  latest  and  most  authori- 
tative facts  known  about  the  Old  Masters,  but  also  a  mass  of  information 
about  living  painters  which  can  be  found  in  no  existing  book.  It  is 
absolutely  up-to-date,  giving  particulars  of  the  Post-Impressionist,  Cubist 
and  Futurist  Painters  who  have  recently  made  so  much  stir  in  the  art 
world,  as  well  as  of  mediaeval  artists  like  Giotto  and  the  Van  Dycks.  No 
previous  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  so  much  information  about 
ancient  and  modern  art  in  one  volume.  By  skilful  use  of  abbreviations 
the  compiler  has  been  able  to  compress  his  information  into  about  500 
pages. 


A  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA.  By  William  J. 
McKenzie,  of  the  Torquay  Times  and  Devonshire 
Press.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  10  half-tone  illustrations, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

A  racy,  descriptive  account  of  a  visit  to  Argentina  and  places  rjt 
route  during  the  autumn  of  1920,  including  Corunna,  Vigo,  Oporto, 
Lisbon,  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  a  very  entertaining,  chatty  manner, 
everyday  happenings  on  board  the  K.M.S.P.  liners  are  described ; 
and  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  the  various  places  visited  come  under 
review.  Unqaestiouably  interesting  are  the  first-hand  impressions  of 
the  gieat  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  vivid  glimpse  of  life  on  an 
Estancia.    A  refreshing,  breezy  book. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA,  Vol.  XIL,  1922-1923. 
Edited  by  Albekt  Nelson  Marquis.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3,500  pages,  42s.  net, 

A  biographical  dictionary  of  over  25,000  notable  living  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States.  The  American  "Who's  Who,"  a  biennial 
publication  now  in  its  twelfth  volume,  should  have  its  place  on  the 
reforeuce  shelves  of  all  business  offices,  clubs,  hotels,  newspaper  oflSoes, 
public  libraries  and  similar  institutions, 
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STANLEY  PAULS  LATEST  BOOKS 


MARIONETTES  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  :  A  Book 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Illustrated  by  Tony  Saiig.  Text 
by  F.  J.  McIsAAC,  with  two  Plays  for  Home-ruade 
Marionettes  by  Anne  Stoddard.     Crown  8vo,  2/6  net. 

Marionette  shows  always  appeal  to  young  people.  The  movements 
of  the  little  figures,  their  mimicry  of  real  life  directed  by  an  unseen  hand, 
have  the  fascination  of  magic.  The  old  toy  theatre  was  stiff,  immovable, 
artificial,  and  it  has  died  out  because  of  its  limitations.  To  marionette 
performances  there  is  practicaUy  no  limit.  Pretty  well  everything  that 
a  human  being  can  do  may  be  imitated  by  a  marionette,  and  once  the 
principle  of  construction  and  the  method  of  working  are  mastered  the 
rest  is  easy.  Tony  Sarg  is  no  theorist.  He  has  worked  incessantly  with 
his  own  hands,  and  in  his  book  he  tells  how  to  build  and  manage  a  marionette 
show  in  so  simple  a  fashion  that  even  the  youngest  can  follow  him.  Thus 
a  new  and  delightful  source  of  home  amusement  has  been  created,  and 
careful  attention  to  his  instructions  will  enable  hosts  of  boys  and  girls 
to  astonish  older  folk  and  make  them  wonder  how  it  is  done. 


A  New  Story  for  Girls,  issued  in  the 
First  Instance  at  2s.  Net. 

A  YOUNG  AUTOCRAT.  By  Cecil  Adaib,  Author  of 
"  Crystal's  Victory,"  etc.  Small  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
half-tone  frontispiece,  pictorial  wrapper,  2s.  net. 

Cecil  Adair,  whose  "  Joy  of  Life  "  novels  have  reached  a  sale  of  nearly 
half  a  million  copies,  has  broken  fresh  ground  in  this  story.  The  escapades 
of  the  "  Young  Autocrat,"  a  high-spirited  and  determined  girl,  will  make 
an  especial  appeal  to  all  youthful  readers.  They  will  revel  in  the  scrapes 
into  which  she  gets  herself  and  her  companions,  and  they  will  fully  appreciate 
the  incident  which  at  last  teaches  her  obedience. 


NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION 

THE  HEROINE  OF  CHELTON  SCHOOL.  A  Book 
for  Girls.  By  May  Wynne,  Author  of  "  Nipper  &  Co.," 
etc.     Small  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  2s.  net. 

No  one  anticipates  that  the  pale-faced  "new  girl  '  who  comes  to 
Chelton  School,  and  is  so  unfavourably  received,  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
heroine.  Yet  a  heroine  she  undoubtedly  proves  herself.  Her  school  life 
is  cruelly  shadowed  by  unjust  suspicions,  and  it  is  not  until  the  last 
chapter  that  the  secret  of  her  bravery  is  revealed. 
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UNIFORM    CHEAPER    EDITIONS    OF 

RAFAEL     SABATINFS 

WONDERFUL    ROMANCES 

In  Grown  Svo,  cloth,  coloured  Wrappers,  Ss.  6d.  net  each 

The  Strolling  Saint 

"  No   man    writea  historical  romances  bo  well  as  Mr.   Sabatini." — 
Pall  Mall  Oazette. 

The  Lion^s  Skin 

"A  brilliantly  clever  story." — Evening  Standard. 

The  Justice   of  the  Duke 

"  Wonderfully  efEective." — Westminster  Gazette, 

Bardelys  the  Magnificent 

"  Mr.  Sibatiui  has  no  equal." — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Gates  of  Doom 

"  A  clever  story,  well  and  amusingly  told." — The  Times. 

STANLEY  PAUL'S  2j-  NET  NOVELS 

In  F'cap  Svo,  printed  from  clear  type   on  good  paper,  strongly  bound, 
designed  title  page  with  3-colour  dust  wrappers  by  distinguished  artists. 

WELSH  LOVE EDITH  NEPEAN 

TRACKED  BY  WIRELESS WILLIAM  LE    QUEUX 

THE  GllASSHAMPTON  STABLE      -        .       -       .  H.   NOEL  WILLIAMS 

CORINTHIAN   JACK    (being  fil:>ied)  -       -       -  CHARLES   E.  PEARCB 

THE  CAREER  OP  BEAUTY  DARLING         -        -  DOLP    WYLLAEDE 

THE    CHEERFUL   KNAVE  KEBLE    HOWARD 

A   SPLENDID   DESTINY EFFIE    A.    ROWLANDS 

LITTLE   LADY   CHARLES EFFIE    A.   ROWLANDS 

THE   MAN  SHE   MAIiRIED EFFIE   A.    ROWLANDS 

BENEATH    A   SPELL  EFFIE   A.    ROWLANDS 

THE   HOUSE   OF  SUl^SHINK EFFIE   A.   ROWLANDS 

A   CHARITY   GIRL EFFIE   A.    ROWLANDS 

LOVE'S   MASK EFFIE    A.   ROWLANDS 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE   FARM     ....  EFFIE  A.   ROWLANDS 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

Jl  Worthy  successor  to   the  late  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Barclay. 

CECIL     ADAIR'S 

WORLD  FAMOUS 

"JOY    OF     LIFE"    NOVELS 

Nearly  half  a  million  copies  in  circulation. 

A  Man  of  Kent  in  the  British  Weekly  :—'•  Part  of  the  mantle 
of  Charles  Garvice  has  fallen  on  Cecil  Adair  wh-se  novels  are  full 
of  an  unforced  gaiety.  We  get  a  straightforward  story,  plenty  of 
love-making,  a  variety  of  human  interests,  vyith  a  clean  tone  and 
an  invigorating  belief  in  goodness.  The  characters  live  and  move 
in  the  world  of  to-day.  The  author  has  a  healthy  belief  in  the 
power  of  happiness." 

UNIFORM    EDITION 

/n  Small  Cr.  8uo.,  cloth,  ooloured  wrappers,  2s.  each 

HAPPY    CHANCE 

A    YOUNG    AUTOCRAT— A  Story  for  Girls. 

GREEN    DUSK    FOR    DREAMS 

THE    AZURE    LAKE 

THE    CACTUS    HEDGB 

MONKS-IiYONNESS 

THE    MIST    POOL 

QUADRILLE    COURT 

FRANCESCA 

MAID    OF    THE    MOONFLOWBR 

THE    DEAN'S    DAUGHTER 

CANTACUTE    TOWERS 

GABRIELS    GARDEN 

UNDER    THE    INCENSE    TREES 

THE    SAILS    OF    LIFE 

THE    QUALITIES    OF    MERCY 

The     Schoolmhiress  :—" fascinating    works ;    there    ia    the 

same   bright,    wholesome,  inspiriting    outlook    in    all    of    them,    from 
beginning  to  end." 

The  People  ;— "  Cecil  Adair  possesses  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
a  popular  writer  of  fiction — insight,  keen  observation,  human  sym- 
pathy, and  a  smooth,  pleasing  style.  Her  work  ia  consoiantious,  her 
plots  carefully  conceived  and  well  worked  out." 
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STANLEY   PAUL'S   LATEST    BOOKS 
UNIFORM    EDITION    OF   THE  FAMOUS 

FANTOMAS    NOVELS 

Recognized   as  the   best    Series   of  Detective  Novels  published 
in  the  English  Language. 

By 

PIERRE   SOUVESTRE  &  MARCEL    ALLAIN 

In  Crown  8w,  cloth,  coloured  Wrappers,  3s.  6d.  net. 

rantOma-S-Seventh  Edition. 

'♦By  far  the  best  detective  novel  that  I  have  read  for  a  very  long 
time."— C.  K.  S.,  in  The  Sphere. 


The  Exploits  of  Juve 


-Fourth  Edition. 


"  It  kept  me  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  my  appointed  bedtime." 
— Punch, 


Messengers  of  Evil- 


Fifth  Edition. 

"  Packed    full    of    dramatic    surprises,    desperate     situations    and 
hairbreadth  escapes." — Aberdeen  Journal, 


A  Nest  of  Spies- 


Third  Edition. 

"  At  every  turn  there  is  a  new  sensation  and  a  new  mystery.  A 
book  breathless  with  excitement,  and  packed  with  sensation 
from  beginning  to  end." — Scotsman. 


A  Royal  Prisoner- 


-Fourth  Edition. 


'•Exciting  from  start  to  finish,  and  most  admirably  and  ingeniously 
conceived  and  carried  through." — Lady's  Pictorial, 


Slippery  as  Sin 


-Third  Edition. 


"The  book  is  absolutely  skintight  with  movement  and  mystery  and 
excitement.     It  is  impossible  to  skip  a  page."— Cownir^  Lije. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 
NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF 

NORMA  LORIMER'S 

FAMOUS    ROMANCES 

In  Small  Croivn  8vo,  cloth,  coloured  JFrappers,  2s.  net  each. 


The   Gods^   Carnival 


-Fourth  Edition. 


The  novel  is  full  of  the  rich  warm  colouring  of  Italian  hfe,  with 
skies  at  times  thunder  blaclr,  slashed  across  with  the  red  of 
strong  tragedy,  but  toned  throughout  with  the  heart  throb  of 
passionate  romance  and  poetry."— S/iej/ieJd  Daily  Telegraph. 


-Third  Edition. 


Catherine   Sterling- 

"Norma  Lorimer's  stories  are  always  well  done  and  entertaining, 
a  thoroughly  attractive  and  realistic  story.  The  Japanese 
scenes  are  especially  well  described." — Ladi/s  Pictorial, 

There  was  a  King  in  Egypt 

(Being  filmed— Fifth  Edition.) 
"  A  good  glamorous  romance  of  the  Desert." — The  Sketch. 
"A  beautiful  and  thrilling  romance." — Yorkshire  Observer. 

A  Wife  Out  of  Egypt 

(Twentieth  Edition.) 
"  A  strong,  well-wrought  and  human  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 
"  Frosh  and  original." — Evening  Standard. 


On  Desert  Altars 


-Sixth  Edition. 


"A    stirring  and  picturesque  novel,  full  of  fine  descriptive  passages 
.  .  .  engrussing  from  first  to  last." — Morning  Post. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S   LATEST   BOOKS 


THE   VADE-MECUM    SERIES 

Each   Volume  in  Royal  24mo,  Cloth,   round  cornera, 
three-coloured  Wrapper.     2s.   6d.  net. 

WHO  TOLD  YOU  THAT?:  The  Story-Teller's  Vade- 
Mecum.  Compiled  by  "Qqex  "  of  the  Evening  News. 
Third  Edition. 

"  A  collection  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  lifo-time." — Daily  Mail. 
"  A  guinea's  worth  of  laughter  for  half-a-crown." — Weekli/  Dispatch. 

WHO  TOLD  YOU  THAT  ?  :  A  further  collection  of  Before 
and  After-Dinner  Btories.  Compiled  by  "QuEx"  of  the 
Evening  News.     Second  Edition. 

SUNBEAMS  :  A  Book  of  Laughter. 

400  stories,  the  cream  of  the  world's  best  jokes  and  anecdotes,  printed 
in  book  form  by  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sundaij  Express. 

"  The  freshest  and  best  collection  of  humorous  tales  I  have  seen  for  many 
a  day." — Methodist  Recorder. 

MORE  SUNBEAMS  :  Jokes,  Stories  and  Anecdotes  for  all 
occasions. 

This,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  collection  of  the  best  of  the  jokes  which 
appear  in  the  Sunday  Express.  By  a  careful  process  of  selection  and 
elimination,  there  is  not  merely  a  laugh  on  every  page,  but  actually  a 
laugh  in  every  Une. 

THE  DINER'S-OUT  VADE-MECUM.  By  Alfred  H. 
Milks,     ir^econd  Edition. 

A  pocket  handbook  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Society  Functions, 
Public  and  Private  Dinners,  Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Teas,  At  Homes, 
Receptions,  BaUs  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on  Etiquette,  Deportment, 
Dress,  Conduct,  Health,  Courtship  and  Marriage,  After-Dinner  Speaking, 
Tips,  Toasts,  Stor}" -telling,  Indoor  Amusements,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  POULTRY-KEEPER'S  VADE-MECUM.  By  Edward 
Brown,  F.L.S.  (President  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investigators).  Fully 
Illustrated. 

"  We  welcome  this  handy  and  compact  volume,  by  one  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  poultry-keeping,  who  brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject  the 
most  up-to-date  knowledge.  We  have  read  it  through  and  are  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  information.  No  one  engaged  in  poultry-keeping,  either 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  would  fail  to  profit  by  a  study  of  this  work." — 
The  Dairy  World. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    LATEST    BOOKS 


THE   VADE-MECUM  SERIES— coniinwd. 

THE  CONJURER'S  VADE-MECUM.  By  J.  F.  Orrin 
(Associate  of  the  Inner  Magie  Circle,  St.  George's  Hall, 
\V),  With  80  diagrams  and  illustrations  by  the  author, 
with  a  foreword  by  Will  Goldston  (1st  Vice- 
President  of  the  Magicians'  Club,  London). 

It  will  be  found  especially  useful  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  practising  sleight-of-hand.  The  tricks  described,  many  of 
which  are  original  items  from  the  author's  own  repertoire,  include  Card 
Tricks,  Handkerchief  Tricks,  Pretty  Tricks  for  Ladies,  Thought  Reading, 
etc.  A  feature  of  the  work  is  the  carefully  written  patter  which  accom- 
panies each  explanation,  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

THE    LAUGHTER    LOVER'S     VADE-MECUM.     Good 

Stories,  Epigrams,   Witty   Sayings,  Jokes,  and  Rhymes. 
Second  Edition. 

"  Good  stories,  witty  sayings  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  in  such 
plenty  that  the  joke-teller  can  make  selection  after  selection  without  his 
source  running  dry." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  VADE-MECUM.  By  Henry  Geary 
(Certificated  Expert  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association). 
Fully  illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

"  A  well-printed  edition  .  .  .  the  whole  subject  of  bee-keeping  is 
dealt  with  exhaustively  in  thirty  well-written  and  admirably  illustrated 
chapters.  The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  interested." — 
Farmer  and  Stock-breeder. 

THE  TYPISTS'  VADE-MECUM.  By  Margaret  B. 
Owen  (the  World's  Champion  Typist),  with  Special 
Chapters  on  Setting  Out  in  all  branches  of  Typewriting, 
by  Mrs.  Smith  Clough  (Winner  of  first  place  in  three 
National  Shorthand-Typewriting  Contests). 

"  It  is  packed  full  from  cover  to  cover  with  useful  practical  hints  for 
typists,  and  should  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  master 
thoroughly  this  useful  art.  The  instructions  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  are  based  on  practical  experience,  while  the  useful  hints  on  punctuation 
and  setting  out  ought  to  be  mastered  thoroughly  by  every  typist." — 
Aberdeen  Free  Prei.*. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

STANLEY  PAUL'S 
ABC"  COLLECTORS' "   SERIES 

Written    by    Experts,    tastefully     produced,    plentifully   illustrated 
and  strongly  bound. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  19th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  CERAMIC 
ART.  By  J.  F.  Blackek.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  fully 
illustrated  with  half-tone  and  line  drawings.     153.  net. 

Active  assistance  from  the  successors  of  the  old  master  potters  has 
enabled  the  well-known  authority,  Mr.  J.  F.  Blacker,  to  produce  a  unique 
volume  which  must  prove  of  excej)tional  interest  to  the  collector  and  to  all 
connected  with  the  great  ceramic  industry.  The  same  author's  "  Old 
English  Pottery "  and  "  Old  English  China "  are  standard  works  of 
reasonable  price  and  exceptional  merit.  This  book  completes  them. 
It  is  a  practical  guide,  with  a  history  in  pictures  too,  which  gives  valuable 
information  in  a  concise  form  regarding  the  great  factors  of  the  century, 
such  as  Adams,  Copelands,  Mintons,  Wedgewoods,  Hadley,  and  Linthorpe  ; 
and  those  who,  being  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  have  already  made 
a  reputation  and  a  growing  one. 

The  illustrations  present  nearly  every  type  of  form  and  pattern,  from  the 
blue  printed  English  and  American  scenery  to  the  most  elaborate  painting, 
gilding  and  modelling,  the  masterpieces  of  the  later  potters.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  this  work  as  one  eminently  suitable  for 
students  of  ceramic  art, 

THE  ABC  ABOUT  COLLECTING.  By  Sir  James 
YoxALL.  With  numerous  line  and  half-tone  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  subjects  include  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures,  Furniture 
and  Violins,  besides  others,  written  clearly  and  explainingly  out  of  personal 
knowledge,  experience  and  research. 

"  Every  page  is  an  inspiration  to  a  young  collector." — Evening  Standard. 

*'  A  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guide." — Outlook. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  COLLECTING  OLD  ENGLISH  CHINA. 

By  J.  F.  Blackeh.  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous 
line  and  64  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art 
paper.     Demy  8vo,  15s.  net.     Third  Edition. 

"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be  no  surer  guide  than  Mr.  Blacker's 
book."— PoZ^  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Blacker  shows  what  to  look  for,  how  to  know  it,  and  what  to 
avoid.     For  the  collector  the  book  is  a  necessity." — Daily  Express. 

"  The  author  has  a  golden  rule  for  collectors.  *  Never  buy  with  your 
ears.'  learn  to  rely  on  your  eyes,  your  fingers,  a  knife  and  a  file." — Sunday 
Time9. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S   LATEST    BOOKS 

THE  A  B  C  OF  COLLECTING  OLD  ENGLISH  POTTERY. 

J.  F.  Blacker.  Illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32 
pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  ISs.  net. 
Fourth  Edition. 

"  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English  pottery  is  dealt  with, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  facsimile  reproductions 
of  the  various  marks,  and  by  an  appendix  giving  the  prices  realized  by 
good  examples  at  auction." — Observer. 

"  In  this  book  the  range  is  wide,  stretching  from  Greek  vases  to  Napoleon 
jugs,  and  including  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  Wedgewootl 
productions  and  even  on  the  willow-pattern.  Salt-glaze,  lustre,  shpware. 
puzzle  jugs,  Fulham,  Astbury,  Lambeth,  Leeds,  Yarmouth,  and  numerous 
other  wares  all  receive  careful  attention.  Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority, 
and  his  pages  are  full  of  knowledge." — Bookman. 

"  Mr.  Blacker  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  thoroughly 
good,  trustworthy,  and  informing  handbook,  and  one  that  every  collector 
will  find  not  only  desirable  but  necessary." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  ENGLISH  SALT-GLAZE  STONEWARE  : 
From  Dwight  to  Doulton.  By  J.  F.  Blacker.  Fully 
illustrated,  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

A  unique  volume  containing  full  accounts  of  John  Dwight's  work  at 
Fulham,  of  the  Staffordshire  Salt-glaze  potters,  of  Kishere's  pottery  at 
Morllake,  of  the  stoneware  of  Doulton  and  the  Martin  ware  at  Southall. 
Much  information,  entirely  new  to  the  collector,  has  been  gathered  from 
various  sources  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  keenest  interest.  The 
illustrations,  featuring  the  finest  results  obtained  by  our  best  potters  in 
this  ware  are  remarkable  in  quality  and  in  numbers — 64  pages  of  half-tones. 
Hence,  the  historical  and  descriptive  letterpress  and  the  pictures  form 
a  wonderful  combination. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  INDIAN  ART.  By  J.  F.  Blacker. 
Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated  in  half-tone  and  line,  also  a 
three-colour  frontispiece.     15s.  net. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  Art  of  India.  Palaces,  Temples  and  Tomba 
represent  the  architecture  ;  Armour,  Musical  Instruments,  Jewellery  and 
Metal  Work  show  the  craftsmanhip.  Paintings  and  Carvings  in  Wood  and 
Stone  are  carefully  dealt  with,  while  idols  in  Stone,  Wood  and  Bronze 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  religion.  This  forms  an  admirable  companion 
volume  to  the  "ABC  of  .Japanese  Art." 

MORE  ABOUT  COLLECTING.  By  Sir  James  Yoxael. 
"With  over  100  illustrations.  Demy  Bvo,  ISs.  net.  Third 
Edition. 

"  Occasionally  witty,  often  wise,  and  always  full  of  common  sense." 
— Daily  Telegrafh. 
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THE  A  B  C  OF   JAPANESE  ART.     By  J.  F.  Blacker. 

Second  New  and  Enlarged   Edition.     Demy  8vo,   fully 

illustrated,  15s.  net. 
"  A  book  which  tells  everything  about  the  art  and  the  artists  in  a  pleasant 
form.     It  should  be  in  every  library  of  reference." — C.  K.  S.,  in  the  Sj^here. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS. 

By  W.  Augustus  Stbwakd,  OflQcier  d'  Acadeuaie,  Author 
of  "  From  the  Breasts  of  the  Brave,"  etc.  With  a  new 
introduction  and  new  illustration.  With  262  illustrations 
in  half-tone  and  line.     Large  Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ABC  OF  COLLECTING  OLD  CONTINENTAL 
POTTERY.  By  J.  F.  Blacker.  With  160  illustrations. 
Large  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ABC  OF  HERALDRY.  By  Guy  Cadogan  Eothery. 
With  13  illustrations  in  colour  and  314  in  half-tone  and 
line.     Large  Cr.  Bvo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ABC  GUIDE  TO  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Helen 
A.  Clarke.  Illustrated.  Large  Or.  Bvo.,  10s.  6d.  net. 
Third  Edition. 

PRACTICAL   HINTS   SERIES 

3s.  6d.  net  each. 
PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PLAY  WRITING.    By  Aqnes  Platt     P'oap 

8vo,  cloth. 
PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE.     By  Agnes 

Platt.     F'cap  8vo,  cloth. 
PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ACTING  FOR  THE  CINEMA.    By  Aghbs 

Platt.     F'cap  8vo,  cloth. 
CINEMA  PLAYS:  How  to  Write  Them ;  How  to  Sell  Them.  By  Eustace 

Hale  Ball,  late  Scenario  Editor  and  Producer  of  Solax,  Eclair,  and 

other  Film  Companies.  Second  Edition.    F'cap  8vo,  cloth. 

^s.  6d.  net. 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  SCOT.  By  T.  W.  H.  Cbosland,  Author  of 
"  Lovely  Woman,"  etc.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  with  a  new  three-coloured 
wrapper.     (120th  thousand.) 

THIS  FUNNY  WORLD.     By  P.  Raymond  Coulson  ("  Democritus  "), 
Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jineles."     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  gilt. 
A  volume  of  Iramorous  and  satirical  verse. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  TRACK,  FIELD  AND  ROAD.  By  Harhy 
Andkewb,  Official  Trainer  to  the  A.A.A.,  etc.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  with 
illustrations. 

VERSES.    By  DoiiF  Wyllabdb.     With  photogravure  frontispiece.    Oloth. 
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REWARD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

LOST  IN   THE  JUNGLE  :  A  Story  for  Girls.    By  May 

Wynne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  three-colour  frontis- 
piece and  black  and  white  half-tone  illustrations, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

This  exciting  story  takes  place  in  India. 

CRYSTAL'S  VICTORY  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Cecil 
Adair.  Crown  8vo,  with  a  three-colour  frontispiece  and 
black  and  white  illustrations,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  story  of  a  strange  discovery  which  leads  to  triumphant  victory    .  .  . 
fascinating  from  beginning  to  end. 

STIRRING  DEEDS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR :  Our  Boys* 
History  of  British  Heroism.  By  Chas.  E.  Peakcb. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  coloured  frontis- 
piece, and  16  full  page  half-tone  illustrations  of 
famous  pictures  by  great  artists,  printed  on  art  paper, 
Gs.  net.  V 

The  Lady^s  Pictorial  says  : — "  This  is  a  book  to  be  remembered  when 
the  question  of  birthday  gifts  arises." 

Schoolmistress. — "  A  book  which  will  delight  any  Enghsh  boy." 

A    GIRL'S    GARLAND  :    Poems    and    Thoughts.      By 

Annette  Brycb- Wilson,  the  Fourteen-year-old  Poetess. 
With  a  Preface  by  Clement  Shorter,  and  4  illustra- 
tions by  Edwin  Morrow.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  (tenth 
thousand). 

A  GARLAND  OF  VERSE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Edited  by  Alfred  fl.  Miles.  Demy  8vo,  handsome 
cloth  gilt,  53.  net. 

A  collection  of  verse  for  children,  selected  from  a  wide  field,  graded 
to  suit  age  and  classified  to  facilitate  reference.  Many  new  pieces  are 
included  to  help  nature-study  and  interest  children  in  collateral  studies. 
Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  cover  in  one  volume  such  a 
wide  range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price. 
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A    NEW  LIBRARY  AT 
A    MODERATE   PRICE. 

THE     INTERNATIONAL    LIBRARY 

A  new  series  of  translations  of  standard  fiction.  Each  volume 
reset  from  new  type  in  small  Crown  8vo.  Embossed  cloth.  Designed 
Title  Page,  Frontispiece,  with  a  Three-coloured  Jacket,     2s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  DECAMERON.  Boccaccio 

Who  that  is  a  lover  can  resist  these  inimitable  stories  of  intrigue  and 
passion — these  wonderful  pictures  of  life,  as  it  was  hved  in  the  "  good 
old  days,"  when  a  woman's  eyes  were  more  to  a  man  than  his  honour  ; 
when  all  was  dared  for  an  hour  in  the  loved  one's  company.  Strange 
pictures  of  human  life,  when  we  compare  thorn  with  to-day,  yet  how  vividLly 
they  stand  out  before  our  eyes  ;  how  the  humour  grips  us  as  it  did  those 
shadowy  readers  of  the  past ;  how  we  sympathize  with  the  struggles  of 
some  unfortunate  man,  caught  with  his  inamorata  by  a  jealous  husband. 
A  book  that  stands  alone  in  the  world — a  book  that  has  counted  its  millions 
of  readers  in  each  passing  generation. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  CHIMES.     Fortune  du  Boisgobky 

This  novel  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  all  French  murder  stories, 
and  it  is  told  in  the  breathless  style  we  expect  from  such  writers  of  romance 
and  intrigue.  A  well-to-do  woman  is  seen  to  fall  from  one  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  and  an  innocent  man  is  arrested  as  her  murderer. 
Upon  his  release,  he  joins  forces  with  two  witnesses,  and  a  struggle  ensues 
between  them  and  a  dangerous  criminal  gang.  They  are  joined  by  a 
young  woman — the  Angel  of  the  Chimes — and  a  lady  ;  then  love  and 
intrigue  take  command  of  the  situation.  Plot  and  counter-plot  enthral 
us,  and  lead — by  way  of  kidnapping,  secret  chambers,  the  Morgue,  and 
other  dramatic  surpriscs-^to  the  startling  climax. 


PAUL   AND   VIRGINIA.  Beinardin  de  St.  Pierre 

St.  Pierre's  merit  as  an  author  has  been  so  long  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  A  passionate  love 
of  nature,  very  rare  in  writers  of  his  day,  coupled  with  a  wonderful  gift 
for  descriptive  writing,  has  made  "  Paul  and  Virginia  "  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  love  stories,  but  one  of  the  most  widely  read.  Among 
the  great  names  whose  admiration  of  it  is  on  record,  is  Napoleon,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying  whenever  he  met  St.  Pierre,  "  M.  Bemardin,  when 
do  you  mean  to  give  us  more  '  Paul  and  Virginias  ?  '  You  ought  to  give 
us  some  every  six  months." 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    IaIBHAHY— continued. 

THE  CONVICT  COLONEL.  Foktune  du  Boisgobey 

Convict,  Colonel,  Count — such  was  the  amazing  life  cycle  of  a  French 
soldier  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  story  opens  JrainaticaUy 
with  a  batch  of  prisoners — or  victims — for  Madame  Guillotine,  and  then 
carries  one  breathlessly  along  through  love,  honour,  treachery,  self-sacriticc, 
to  the  wonderful  climax.  What  reader  will  ever  forget  that  startling 
light  for  life  on  the  roof,  the  wrecking  of  the  convict  ship,  or  later  on 
the  burning  bam — and  these  are  only  three  of  the  many  vivid  pen-pictuies. 

♦THE  NEAPOLITAN  LOVERS.  Alexandkb   Dumas 

Alexandre  Dumas  considered  "  The  NeapoUtan  Lovers "  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  the  reading  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett  for  the 
first  and  only  translation  in  English.  It  is  founded  on  a  true  story — 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  tragic  in  history.  When  writing  it,  Dumas 
had  access  to  the  secret  archives  of  Naples,  and  relates  much  that  is  unknown 
even  to  historians. 


*THE  PRUSSIAN  TERROR.  Alexandre  Dumas 

.  No  other  translation  has  ever  appeared  in  English  of  this  spirited  romance 
of  the  Prusso-Austrian  War  of  1806.  The  "Terror"  established  in 
Frankfort  on  its  occupation  by  the  enemy  is  vividly  portrayed,  and  forma 
a  striking  background  for  the  love  story  which  runs  all  tiu'ough. 

*  The  only  Edition  in  the  English  language 


POPULAR    RECITERS 

THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  RECITER.  Edited  by  Alfred 
H.  Miles.  %  pp.,  Large  4fco,  double-columns,  clear  type 
on  good  paper,  handaome  cover  design  iu  three  colours. 
9d.  net. 

Valuable   copyright  and  other  Pieces  by  celebrated  Authors,  Poets, 
Wits  and  Humorists. 


THE    UP-TO-DATE    RECITER.    Edited  by  Alfked  H. 
Miles.     Uniform  with  above.     9d.  net. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S 
LATEST    NEW    NOVELS 

In  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Picture  Wrappers,  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

One    of   the    Best    Selling  Novels  in  Amarica.     Over   100,000 
Copies  already  sold. 

FLAMING  YOUTH.  By  War.neb   Fabian. 

A  Novel  for  Women. 

Here's  a  new  point  of  view  on  the  younger  generation  which  makes 
Warner  Fabian's  Flaming  Youth  stand  out  vividly  from  the  conventional 
interpretation  of  the  acts  and  morals  of  our  young  people.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  is  implanted  the  idea  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  new 
regime  differs  from  the  old,  still  out  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  which 
freedom  creates,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  arriving  logically  and 
permanently  at  a  rational  standard  of  living.  Marriages,  to-day,  are  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  plus  logic,  plus  experience. 

In  Flaming  Youth,  '  Warner  Fabian '  (and  the  nom  de  guerre  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  serious-minded  novelists  in  America)  conceives 
that  the  youth  of  the  country  feeds  on  excitement,  that  the  barriers  of 
convention  are  down,  and  that  youth  makes  its  own  standards.  Mr.  Faoian, 
however,  seems  to  wonder  what  innocence  reaUy  is.  He  will  make  many 
people  realize  the  great  difference  between  innocence  and  ignorance.  He 
is  an  able  analyst  who  dares  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  facts  physical,  moral 
and  emotional.  He  wonders  if  youth  is  not  merely  the  product  of  its 
environment,  if  youth  is  alone  to  blame  for  all  the  petting  parties  and 
the  elemental  stimulus  which  it  finds  in  jazz.  And  he  proves  that,  after 
all,  youth  takes  pretty  good  care  of  itself. 

In  Pat,  the  most  sophisticated  and,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  dehciously  lovely  of  heroines,  and  in  her  fortunes,  he  seems  to  ask 
the  question,  "  What  is  Sin  ?  "  and  "  What  are  the  wages  of  Sin  ?  "  In 
this  swiftly  moving,  uncompromising,  and  always  entertaining  novel, 
Mr.  Fabian  has  done  something  new. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  TWIN   RUBIES. 

By  Armstkonq  Livingston. 

Three  people  are  known  to  covet  a  pair  of  magnificent  rubies.  Circum- 
stantial evidence  seems  to  point  to  each  in  turn,  when  the  twin  rubies 
disappear  from  their  rightful  owner.  A  woman  who  loses  heavily  at  bridge 
against  the  wishes  of  her  husband  is  thought  to  be  the  thief.  Her  nephew, 
a  bit  of  a  scapegrace,  also  seems  a  hkely  culprit.  And  then  there  is  a  new 
butler  in  the  house  who  is  enshrouded  in  mystery.  Private  detectives  are 
called  in,  with  an  astonishing  result. 
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THE  CASE  AND  THE  GIRL.  By  Randall  Paeribh, 

Author  of  "  Gift  of  the  Desert,"  etc. 

To  any  one  who  wants  an  exciting  story  of  adventure  and  mystery 
this  book  can  be  strongly  recommended.  From  the  moment  when 
Captain  Matthew  West,  just  back  from  overseas  and  with  the  ad- 
venture virus  still  in  his  blood,  meets  the  veiled  lady  in  her  darkened 
limousine,  thrills  succeed  one  another  with  great  rapidity.  A  clever 
story  of  impersonation,  of  gun-fights  and  hand-to-hand  battles,  of 
the  underworld  invading  Society  in  a  skilful  criminal  plot — this  book 
will  be  hard  to  put  down  before  ita  end. 

THE  GOOSE  MAN.  By  J.  Wassermann, 

Author  of  "  The  World's  Illusion,"  etc.     Translated  by 
Allen  W.  Portekfield. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  problem  of  genius  and  its  place  in  a  world 
of  ordinary  men.  Can  a  man  of  genius  ignore  and  despise  the  common 
rules  of  humanity  without  self-destruction  ?  "  The  Goose  Man  "  is  an 
answer  to  this  question.  The  wealth  of  creative  imagination  and  the 
power  of  story-telling  which  characterize  aU  of  Wassermann's  work  are 
found  here.  The  central  character  is  a  musical  genius,  in  whom  is 
symbolized  the  creative  power  of  man.  Around  him  are  grouped  many 
people,  each  with  his  own  individuality  and  his  own  experiences,  for 
Wassermann's  canvas  has  a  Shakespearean  amplitude,  though  in  his 
psychological  insight  he  is  a  modern  of  modems.  Out  of  the  interplay 
of  these  many  lives  ia  woven  the  story  not  merely  of  an  artist  but  of  modern 
humanity. 

THE  DECEPTION  OF  URSULA.  By  Thomas  Cobb, 
Author  of  "  While  Guy  Was  in  France,"  "  Peggy's 
Dilemma,"  etc. 

In  Mid-Victorian  times  novelists  frequently  dealt  with  the  tyranny 
of  fathers,  but  in  this  story,  which  relates  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Anderley's 
daughters  exercised  a  firm  dominion  over  him.  Would  his  determined 
younger  daugliter  marry  a  man,  quite  successful  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  but  closely  related  to  a  notorious  criminal  ?  This  was  only  one 
of  the  disturbing  problems  of  his  hfe.  And  on  her  decision  depended 
not  only  her  fatl^r's  peace  of  mind  but  another  girl's  happiness. 

CAMBRU*S  FAIR  DAUGHTER.  By  Edith  Nepean, 
Author  of  "  Jewels  in  the  Dust,"    "Petals  in  theWind." 

This  gripping  story,  based  on  a  stronger  theme  than  anything  the  author 
has  yet  written,  could  have  no  better  setting  than  the  wild  romantic 
Gwynnant  Valley,  a  mountain  wilderness  under  the  precipitous  heights 
of  Snowdon.  Cariad,  well-bom,  beautiful  and  high-spirited,  is  torn  between 
her  passion  for  her  lover,  and  the  traditions  of  her  race.  Which  shall 
she  be  true  to  ?  Jealousy  adds  its  sting  to  her  conflicting  emotions,  and 
under  its  influence  she  acts.  The  balance  in  this  tense  drama  of  Wales 
as  it  is  to-day,  is  maintained  by  delightful  touches  of  humour, 
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ANGELS*    TEARS.  By  Cbcil  Adair, 

Author  of  "  The  Joy  of  Life  "  novels,  "  Gabriel's  Garden,'' 
"  Where  Eainbows  Rest,"  etc.  (see  page  13). 

There  is  an  atmosphere  in  this  touching  story  of  domestic  life  and  affections 
at  once  soothing  and  fragrant.  Its  pages  reveal  those  tender  intimate 
thoughts  and  memories  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  true  lovers.  There  is  the 
charm  of  moonlight  nights,  of  exquisite  perfumes  and  happy  laughter 
borne  on  the  soft  summer  breeze.  It  is  a  book  to  turn  to  as  a  relief 
from  the  stress  of  everyday  life. 


THE  CALL  OF  LIFE.  By  V.  Torlesse  Murray. 

This  novel,  by  a  new  writer,  is  a  pre-war  love  story  whose  heroine  is 
untinged  with  modern  feminism.  The  attraction  and  interest  of  the 
Btory  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  love  aa  an  ideal. 


LEILA    BRADDOCK.  By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd, 

Author  of  "The  Atheist,"  "Prestige,"  "Quis?",  etc. 

This  is  a  study  of  post-war  England  from  the  standpoint  of  a  young 
girl  brought  up  on  the  Continent.  Cut  by  her  relations  she  is  left  to  her 
own  devices.  Reahty  puts  its  heavy  stamp  upon  her.  She  passes  from 
wealth  to  poverty  and  back  again  from  poverty  to  wealth.  She  develops 
through  experience,  and  emerges  from  the  maze  of  conflicting  side  issues 
stiU  single-minded,  single-hearted  and  faithful  to  the  purpose  of  her  life. 

LOVE'S  ORDEAL.  By  Sydney  A.  Mosbley, 

Author  of  "  A  Singular  People,"  "The  Night  Haunts  of 
London,"  "  Haunts  of  the  Gay  East,"  etc. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  novel  which  has  been  written  in  collaboration 
with  an  anonymous  woman  writer  who  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  creator 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  hero's  many  moods.  The  psychology  of  the  story 
shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  man's  point  of  view,  and  of  the 
woman's  also.  The  love  interest,  dealt  with  independently  from  these 
diverse  points  of  view,  forms  a  deep  and  original  study.  The  woman's 
narrative  is  the  poignant  cry  from  the  soul  of  a  woman,  who,  physically 
handicapped,  contrives  to  master  and  hide  an  overpowering  passion. 
"  Love's  Ordeal,"  besides  possessing  an  enthralling  love  interest,  is  a 
human  document  that  must  find  an  echo  in  every  heart. 
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INVISIBLE  WINGS.  By  Maky  Geary  Grant. 

"  Invisible  Wings  "  (the  world's  film  rights  of  which  have  been  sold)  is 
the  Btory  of  Dory  O'Moora,  a  mother-girl;  of  her  contact  with  the 
material,  calculating  world  and  the  eflect  of  that  contact  on  her  character. 
She  face^  ugly  truths  in  life  as  her  loveliness  is  drawn  against  the  dark 
background  of  unconventional  characters  and  situations.  Hers  is  an 
arresting  story  of  striving  and  loving,  of  faith  in  self  and  belief  in  the 
purpose  of  life.  Dory  O'Moore's  plea  is  a  world-wide  one — in  her  cry  for 
that  great  stronghold  of  woman — regardless  of  her  class — the  training  for 
a  career. 

DAMNED.  Anonymous. 

The  strange  story,  in  life  and  death,  of  Dolores  Trent,  young,  beautiful 
and  the  plaything  of  fate  opens  in  Hell,  where  Satan  is  disposing  of  the 
latest  batch  of  damned  souls,  among  whom  is  Dolores.  Her  face  arrests 
his  attention  and  he  listens  to  her  story.  In  life,  scorned  and  persecuted. 
After  death — what?  The  author  in  bringing  this  arresting  story  u})  tj 
the  fine  conclusion,  flays  self-righteoutncss  and  through  biting  satire 
points  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  life,  (The  world's  film  rights 
of  "  Damned  "  have  been  sold.) 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  DEVIL.  By  Detective  Dunn. 

No  chapter  in  this  remarkable  story  is  without  its  sensational  situation, 
irresistibly  compeUing  one  to  expect  fresh  surprises.  The  ramifications 
of  the  plot  comprise  among  other  startling  incidents  a  mysterious  murder 
in  a  belfry,  a  tragic  duel  in  an  empty  house,  and  an  introduction  to  hidden 
parts  of  London  known  to  but  a  few,  all  leading  to  an  amazing  climax. 
The  Beautiful  Devil  is  a  wonderful  woman,  and  drawn  from  life. 

IN  EXILE.     By  D.  Aizman.     Translated  from  the  Eussian 
by  Douglas  Ashby.     With  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd, 

Among  Russians  David  Aizman  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  an 
interpreter  of  Jewish  life,  endowed  with  the  great  gifts  of  sympathy  and 
comprehension.  These  stories,  quietly  reahstic  and  devoid  of  over  colouring, 
bear  the  impress  of  individualized  experience. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  CONTENT.        By  Blanche  Upright. 

Three  keys,  it  is  said,  open  the  door  to  the  happiness  of  woman — love, 
domestic  interest,  and  pride  of  personal  achievement.  On  this  theme 
the  author,  possessed  of  a  deep  understanding  of  life,  has  written  a  story 
rich  in  character  and  emotion.  Marjorie  Benton  in  her  bcarch  for 
Content  will  win  universal  sympathy.  Passion,  hate,  love,  despair,  hope 
and  greed  each  play  their  part  in  this  fascinating  drama  of  the  heart  of 
a  woman,  and  lead  up  to  the  unexpected  climax  which  brings  this 
thoroughly  enjoyable  novel  to  an  end. 
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A   ROMANCE    OF    SOUTHERN    RUSSIA.    By   V.   I. 

Dmituieva,  Author  of  "  Love's   Anvil."     Translated  by 
Douglas  Ashby.     With  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  T.  Lloxd. 

Around  love  and  heredity  in  conflict  with  training  and  environment,  is 
woven  this  vivid  romance  of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  an  illuminating 
story.  Youth,  with  its  freshness,  its  irrepressible  gaiety,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  struggles  and  successes,  sheds  a  golden  hght  through  the  narrative, 
and  makes  it  a  book  to  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  page  is  reached. 

LYNETTE   LYNTON.  By  B.   Everett  Gkeen, 

Author  of  "The  Son  Who  Came  Baok,"  "The  Tyrant 
of  Tylecourt,"  etc. 

Miss  Everett-Green  has  never  written  anything  better  than  this  story 
of  Lynette  and  her  lovers.  The  jealousy  between  the  two  men.  and  their 
efforts  to  suppress  each  other,  give  rise  to  some  exciting  episodes,  and 
incidentally  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  their  respective  characters. 
Lynette  suffers  much  disillusionment  before  she  realizes  which  of  the  two 
men  really  loves  her. 

THE  INVADER'S  SON.     By  William  Antony  Kennedy, 
Author  of  "The  Master  of  Bonne  Terre,"  etc. 

A  very  human  problem  is  unfolded  in  this  story.  Hermance,  a  young 
French  bride,  falls  a  victim  to  an  officer,  and  there  is  domestic  tragedy. 
The  author  in  deaUng  with  the  situation  thus  created,  has  written  an 
arresting  story  in  which  mother-love  finally  triumphs  over  hatred  and 
the  memory  of  a  great  wrong. 

FILM-STRUCK.  By  Adolphus  Eaymond, 

Author  with  Miss  A.  BuNiNof  "Amongst  the  Aristocracy 
of  the  Ghetto." 

A  very  interesting  novel.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  moving  power  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  Filmland.  The  vile  schemes  of  a  smooth-tongued, 
perverse  sensuahst,  the  snares  set  to  catch  his  prey  and  the  shattered 
lives  of  his  victims  are  vividly  depicted.  The  author  writes  from  first- 
hand knowledge  of  cinema  schools  and  their  dupes,  of  the  various  types 
of  agents,  managers  and  sharks.  He  has  used  his  m  iterial  to  good 
advantage.     The  story  is  gripping,  fascinating  and  sensational. 

HERISTAL'S  WIFE.  By  Cecil  Adair, 

Author   of    "  Angels'    Tears,"   and    the    "  Joy   of   Life " 
novels  (see  page  13). 

The  exquisite  charm  of  youth  it  to  bo  found  in  this  story  of  Lenore, 
a  sweet  and  devoted  girl,  who  faces  sorrow  bravely,  and  whose  loyalty 
and  courage  win  for  her  the  glory  of  a  great  love  and  an  abiding  happiness. 
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THE    EXPECTATION    AUNT.     By  E.   Evbbett-Grbbn, 

Author  of  "  Lynette  Lynton,"  etc. 

Lady  Wayne,  after  long  residence  abroad,  comes  to  England  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  with  the  intention  of  looking  up  her  much  neglected 
relatives  and  finding  out  what  they  are  really  like.  To  this  end  she  practices 
a  little  deception,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  various  relatives,  to  whom 
she  is  "  the  Expectation  Aunt  "  on  account  of  her  wealth,  makes  a  verj' 
entertaining  story. 

A  LIMB  OF  SATAN.      By  Pierre  Souvestrb  &  Marokl 
Allain,  Authors  of  "Fantomas,"  etc. 

A  thriUing  narrative  thick  with  intrigues,  murders,  masquerades, 
kidnappings,  surprises,  escapes.  Once  again  our  old  friends  Juve  and 
Je.-.ime  Fandor  take  up  the  chase  of  that  Proteus  of  Evil,  Fantomas  the 
Elusive. 

A"  Limb  of  Satan  "  is  as  ingeniously  sensational  as  any  previous  volume 
of  this  famous  series  of  detective  novels,  and,  like  each  one  of  them,  it 
is  complete  in  itself. 

THE  DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN.    By  Gboeqe  Bronson-Howard. 

Probably  no  writer  of  the  day  is  as  competent  as  George  Bronson-Howard 
to  present  hfe  in  the  underworld  as  it  actually  is.  In  this  story  Yorke 
Norroy,  a  secret  agent — and  one  of  the  most  popular  characters  the  author 
has  ever  created — comes  into  conflict  with  the  formidable  "  Crime  Trust." 
Then  things  happen.  There  is  excitement  in  plenty,  and  some  breath- 
taking thrills. 

MISS    ANNE   THROPE.  By  E.  Evbrett-Gbebn, 

Author  of  "  The  Silver  Tea-shop,"  etc. 

Anne,  only  child  of  Squire  Thrope  by  a  second  marriage,  is  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age.  She  inherits  her  mother's  fortune,  and  at  her  father's 
death  she  is  practically  head  of  the  family  as  regards  her  half  brothers  and 
sisters — the  Squire  having  been  a  spendthrift.  A  neighbouring  land- 
owner, dubbed  a  Misanthrope,  forms  an  early  friendship  with  youthful  Anne, 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  her  development.  How  this  friend- 
ship progresses,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  Anne's  decision  for  her  future 
and  that  of  her  relations,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  entertaining  story. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

AMONGST  THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF   THE   GHETTO. 

By  Adolphus  Eaymond  AND  Miss  A.  Bunin.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  63.  net. 

"  It  is  amusing,  entertaining,  lirely,  and  full  of  fun." — Morning  Poit. 

"  The  book  throws  an  extraordinary  light  on  Jewish  customs,  and 
while  interesting  as  a  vivid  picture  of  character  drawing  and  story -telling, 
it  opens  up  quite  a  new  world  to  the  average  reader." — Western  Morning 
Netvs. 
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RECENT    SUCCESSES     IN     FICTION 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  SON  WHO  CAME  BACK     -        -  E.  Everett-Green. 

TRACKED  BY  WIRELESS    -        -        -  William  Le  Queox. 

HAPPY  CHANCE Cecil  Adair. 

THE  HEART  OF  A  SLAVE  OIRL       -  Anthony  Armstrong. 

lETALS  IN  THE  WIND        -        -        -  Edith  Nepean. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  MARTHA       -        -  Elizabeth  Stirling 

(Lady  Stirling  of  Glorat). 

A  QUEEN  OF  THE  PADDOCK     -        -  Charles  E.  Pearce. 

GLADYS Db.  J.  Morgan-de-Qroot. 

WHERE  RAINBOWS  REST  -        -  Cecil  Adair. 

THE  CHRYSALIS Kate  Horn. 

CHATTELS Hamilton  Drummond. 

THE  ATHEIST J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

A  KING  IN  THE  LISTS        -        -        -  May  Wynne. 

BILLY'S  BARGAIN         -        -        -        -  E.  Everett-Green. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  PAST   -        -        -  Anthony  Armstrong. 

SPEARS  OF  DELIVERANCE         -        -  Capt.  Eric  Reid. 

SWEET  ALOES Lady  Stirling. 

MONKS-LYONNESS         ...        -  Cecil  Adair. 

THE  CACTUS  HEDGE  -        -        -        -  Cecil  Adair. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARCO       -        -        -  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

WYNNINGFORD Db.  J-  Morgan-de-Groot. 

THE  GREAT  GAME      ...        -  Hamilton  Drummond. 

SASHA A.  I.  KupRiN. 

THE  SILVER  TEA-SHOP      -        -        -  E.  Everett-Gbbbn. 

WHO'S  THAT  ACALLING?  -        -  Katb  Horn. 

OUSTING  LOUISE Dr.  J.  Morgan-de-Groot. 

A  MAKER  OF  SAINTS  -        -        -        -  Hamilton  Drummond. 

WITH  OTHER  EYES     -         -        -        -  Norma  Lorimeb. 

THE  AZURE  LAKE      -         -        -        -  Cecil  Adair. 

THE  FIFTH  FINGER     -        -        -        -  William  Lb  Qubux. 

21s.  net 
NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE  AT  ELBA  (1814-1815).    By  Norwood  Young. 

With  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  by  A.  M. 

Broadlby.     Coloured  frontispiece  and  50  illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 

12s.  6d.  net. 
FROM  SAWDUST  TO  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  "Whimsical  Walker." 

Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
FAMOUS  JUDGES  AND  FAMOUS  TRIALS.    By  Charles  Kingston. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated. 
SOCIETY  SENSATIONS.    By  Charles  Kingston.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
ROYAL  ROMANCES  AND    TRAGEDIES.     By    Charles   Kingston, 

Author  of  "  Famous  Morganatic  Marriages."     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
BOLSHEVIST  RUSSIA.     By  Etibnne  Antonelli  (Charg6  de  Conference 

k  la  Palcult6  du  Droit  de  Paris;    Profaaseur  au  College  Livres  et 

Science  Sociale).     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
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FAMOUS    MORGANATIC    MARRIAGES.       By  Chahles  Kinqstox. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  HINTON.  By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  With  a  Preface  by 
Havelock  Ellis.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PENAL  METHODS.  Criminalg,  Witches,  Lunatics. 
By  George  Ives,  M.A.     Demy  8vo,  lOs.  Cd.  net. 

IRELAND :  Vital  Hour.  By  Arthur  Lynch,  M. P.    DemySvo.  10s.6d.net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BEHAVIOUR.  By  Dr  Elizabeth  Severn, 
Author  of  '•  Psycho-Therapy."     Large  Grown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

JULIETTE  DROUET'S  LOVE  LETTERS  TO  VICTOR  HUGO.  Edited, 
with  a  Biography  of  Julietta  Drouot,  by  Louia  Guimbaud.  Trans- 
lated by  Lady  Theodora  Davidson.  IUus.   Large  Gr.Svo,   7s.6d.net, 

GREEN  ROOM  GOSSIP.  By  Archibald  Haddon.  Or.  Bvo,  cloth,  63.  net. 

THE  MUCH  CHOSEN  RACE.  By  Sydney  A.  Moseley,  Author  of 
"Haunts  of  the  Gay  East,"  etc.     Crown  Bvo,  53.  net. 

WITH  LOVE  FROM  DADDY.  By  R.  H.  Lindo.  With  illustrations 
by  John  Has3All.     Grown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

FIVE  YEARS'  HELL  IN  A  COUNTRY  PARISH.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Pitzger.ald  Synnott,  M.A.  (the  Rector  of  Rusper).    Or.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  NIGHT  HAUNTS  OF  LONDON.  By  Sydney  A.  Moseley. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.   Sixth  EdiLion.  Also  in  Paper  Covers,  23.  net. 

THE  UNDERWORLD  OF  PARIS.  By  Harry  J.  Grbenwall  (Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express).  GrovvuSvo,  cloth,  83.6d.net. 
Also  in  Paper  Covers  23.  net. 

HAUNTS  OF  THE  GAY  EAST.  By  Sydney  A.  Moseley.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.     Also  ira  Paper  Covers  at  28.  net. 

I.ANDRU :  His  secret  Love  Affairs.  By  William  Lb  Queux.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net.     Also  in  Paper  Covers  2s.  net. 

THE  MAGDALENE  and  other  Verses.  By  Dolf  Wyllardb.    Crown  Svo, 

8s.  (Jd.  net. 

FROM  LAND'S  END  TO  THE  LIZARD.  By  A.  G.  Polliott  Stokes 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  C.  J.  Douglas  and  Alex  Begbie. 
With  Map,  2s.  net. 

FROM  ST.  IVES  TO  LAND'S  END.  By  A.  G.  Polliott-Stokes. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  J.  C.  Douglas.  With  Map  in 
colours,  2s.  net. 

HUDIBRAS.  By  Dr.  Butlkr.  With  an  Introductory  Note  byT.  W.  H. 
Crosland.  With  12  Illustrations  after  Hogarth.  P'cap  8yo,  cloth, 
top  edge  gilt,  with  bookmark,  2s.  net. 

BALLADS  OF  BRAVE  WOMEN.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Milks. 
Large  Crown  Svo,  red  limp,  Is.  6d.  net.  ;  cloth  gilt,  23.  net :  pa.ste 
grain,  gilt  (boxed),  33.  net.  A  collection  of  Poems  suitable  for 
Recitations. 

SHORT  CUTS  TO  FIRST  AID.  By  a  Metropolitan  Policb 
SOBOSOJ^  or  THS!  R.A.M.C.     6}  x  8},  dd.  net. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Pictorial  Jackets. 

MADAME  FLIRT.    A  Romance  of  the  Eei^ar's  Opera.    Charles  E. 

Pkarce. 
THE  MONEYLENDER  INTERVENES.     A  Tale  of  Monte  Carlo  and 

the  Turi.     H.  Noel  Williams. 
THE  TYRANT  OF  TYLECOURT      -        -        -        E.  Evbbbtt-Gbbhw 

STOLEN   VIRTUE. Chables  Kingston 

THEIR  HEARTS        ...  ...         Violet  Hunt 

JEWELS  IN  THE  DUST Edith  Nepban 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE Norma  Lobimbr 

PRESTIGE  ........        J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

THERE  IS  A  TIDE Gorner  Gillman 

A  SINGULAR  PEOPLE Sydney  A.  Moseley 

THE  PITCHER  OF  FATE Ibis  Marshall 

LOVE'S  ANVIL V.  I.  Dmitrieva 

MAGIC  EMERALDS E.  Everett-Green 

THE  KING'S  INDISCRETION  -        -        -  Michael  W.  Kate 

HER  GREAT  MOMENT Eowrs  Balmer 

THE  LOVE  OF  PRINCE  RAAMESES     -        -      Anthony  Armstrong 

TEMPERAMENT Dole  Wyllardk 

MIRRY-ANN Norma  Lorimbr 

BARBARA  MARY  -  Elizabeth  Stirling  (Lady  Stirling  of  Glorat) 
THE  INDIAN  DRUM         -        -  William  McHarg  and  E.  Balmbr 

SOULS  DIVIDED       -        -        -        -       -        .        -       Matilde  Sebao 

TROPICAL  TALES Dolf  Wyllabdb 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  ROSES  (Illustrated)        -  Luioi  Motta 

THE  BETRAYERS Hamilton  Drummond 

THE  CLOAK  OF  ST.  MARTIN  ....  Arminb  Grace 
A  GENTLEWOMAN  OF  FRANCE  ....  Bene  Boylesvb 
A  MARRIAGE  IN  BURMAH  -        -        -       Mrs.  M.  Chan-Toon 

THE  TWIN-SOUL  OF  O'TAKE  SAN      Baroness  Albert  D'Anbthan 

THE  UNDYING  RACE Rene  Milan. 

QUISP  -        -        -        - J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

THE  FISHERMEN Dimitby  QaEaoBoviTCH 


Pri7ited  in  Oreat  Bi-ita/in  by 
Miller,  Son  dt  Qoirvpy,,  Faktnham  and  London. 
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